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PREFACE 


The first six articles of this volume, together with the introduction, 
initially were written to be translated into modern Greek and to be 
published as a volume of the Greek philosophical journal Deukalion 
(vol. 15/1, 1997). It was an attempt to present to the Greek public 
current work on Stoic philosophy, an area that has been unduly 
neglected in contemporary Greek scholarship. However, since 
these articles were highly original and important, and since mod- 
ern Greek—unfortunately—is not a lingua franca, I thought they 
should also, with the addition of two further articles, be made avail- 
able in their original version. 

I would like to thank Peter Momtchiloff and Robert Ritter of 
Oxford University Press for helping to make this possible; but also 
for their patience in the face of my inexperience and, especially, my 
transhumancy between Greece and England. 


K.I. 
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Introduction. The Study of Stoicism: 
Its Decline and Revival 


KATERINA IERODIAKONOU 


In his preface to the second edition of Hellenistic Philosophy (London/ 
New York, 1974), still the most widely read introduction on the sub- 
ject, A. A. Long writes: 


This book was first published in 1974. As I remarked in the original preface, 
Hellenistic philosophy seemed then to need not only a general appraisal but 
a substantial rehabilitation. Though well looked after by a few devoted spe- 
cialists, this period of Greek philosophy, broadly speaking, was depreciated 
and neglected by comparison with the enormous interest taken in Plato, 
Aristotle and their predecessors. A decade later, the fortunes of Hellenistic 
philosophy have changed dramatically . . . The old prejudices seem to have 
been removed once and for all. New vistas have appeared, and it is already 
evident that they are altering the perspectives of ancient philosophy and stimu- 
lating philosophers in general. 


It is often remarked that Hellenistic philosophy has come to the 
centre of discussions on ancient philosophy only in our century, and 
especially since the last war. Since then, recovering the philosophical 
doctrines of the Stoics, the Epicureans, and the Sceptics has been an 
ongoing process, which was initiated by scholars who are still among 
us and who continue to contribute to our better understanding of the 
Hellenistic theories. However, no attempt has been made either to 
explain the reasons which led to this renewal of interest in Hellenistic 
philosophy, or to specify the factors which had previously marginal- 
ized its study in the history of ancient philosophy. 

This introduction focuses on one of the Hellenistic schools— 
namely, the Stoics. It aims to inquire both into the factors which 
had caused the decline of the study of Stoicism as well as into those 
which then triggered its revival. That is to say, it will try to answer 
the following questions: When and why did the interest in Stoic 
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philosophy diminish? Which were the prejudices that encouraged its 
dismissal? Why did it take so long to appreciate the importance and 
originality of Stoic philosophy? 


These questions become even more perplexing when one takes into 
account that Stoicism not only was very influential in the ancient 
Greek and Roman world, but also continued to be of influence in 
Christian times right up to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
In fact, during the last decades, the publication of books and collec- 
tions of articles on the history of Stoicism has made us more aware 
of the degree to which Stoic philosophy had indeed influenced the 
development of European thought in areas such as literature, theology, 
science, and philosophy from ancient times well into early modern 
times. Let me list just some of these recent contributions to the his- 
tory of Stoicism and its reception: 


M. Spanneut, Permanence du Stoicisme: De Zenon à Malraux 
(Gembloux, 1973). 

Julien-Eymard D' Angers, Recherches sur le Stoicisme aux XVT et 
XVII siècles (New York, 1976). 

R. H. Epp (ed.), Spindel Conference 1984: Recovering the Stoics, 
Southern Journal of Philosophy, 23, suppl. (1985). 

M. J. Osler (ed.), Atoms, Pneuma, and Tranquillity: Epicurean and 
Stoic Themes in European Thought (Cambridge, 1991). 

P. Moreau, Le Stoicisme aux XVI: et XVII siècles (Caen, 1994). 


It thereby becomes clear that, although scholastic Aristotelian 
philosophy may have been left behind after the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the Scientific Revolution, Stoicism continued to play 
an active role in Western intellectual life until at least the middle of the 
eighteenth century. And it is useful briefly to survey the different 
stages of the influence which Stoicism exerted on the development 
of European thought from ancient times to the Enlightenment: 


I. From Roman to Medieval times 

Roman expositors of Stoic philosophy, such as Cicero and Seneca, 
facilitated the transmission of diffused accounts of Stoic ethics into 
the writings of Latin fathers, such as Lactantius, Ambrosius, August- 
ine, and Martin of Braga, and subsequently into the medieval 
world. Medieval Stoicism is represented by scholars like Francesco 
Petrarca, and was focused mainly on ethics. 
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2. Humanism in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

During this period the works of Diogenes Laertius, Epictetus, Sextus 
Empiricus, and Plutarch, main sources for ancient Stoicism, were 
all translated into Latin. Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) was able to bring 
together classical Greek and Latin sources in an attempt to make 
the logic and physics, as well as the ethics, of Stoicism compatible 
with Christian theology. Also, commentaries were written on Stoic 
texts, like Alonso de Cartagena's (1384-1456) or John Calvin's 
commentary on Seneca. Early modern scientists, such as Jean Pena 
(1528-58) or Tycho Brahe, and early modern thinkers, such as Juan 
Luis Vives (1492-1540) or Guillaume du Vair (1556-1621), show the 
influence of Stoic ideas. 

3. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

(1) In the histories of philosophy which are produced at this period 
for the first time, following in the footsteps of the ancient doxo- 
graphers, Stoicism has its proper place as one of the ancient schools 
of philosophy with no prejudice against it. For example, Thomas 
Stanley’s History of Philosophy (London, 1655), which contains ‘the 
lives, opinions, actions and discources of the philosophers of every 
sect’, as its subtitle rightly indicates, devotes a considerable space to 
the Stoics and their doctrines; it actually devotes more space to the 
Stoics than to Plato or Aristotle. Also, Jakob Brucker, in the abridged 
version of his Historia Critica Philosophiae (5 vols.; Leipzig, 1742-4), 
trans. W. Enfield (The History of Philosophy (London, 1791) ), char- 


acteristically points out: 


This sect 1.e. the Stoics rose to great distinction among the Grecians, and 
gave birth to many illustrious philosophers, whose names and doctrines 
have been transmitted with great respect to the present times. This part 
of the history of philosophy will, therefore, require a diligent and minute 
discussion. (p. 313) 


(11) Many philosophers and scientists of this period are substanti- 
ally influenced by Stoic doctrines. In particular, some of the most 
important early modern philosophers such as Hobbes, Descartes, and 
Spinoza incorporated in their philosophy Stoic elements, others like 
Hume considered Stoicism an appropriate target for their sceptical 
attacks, and scientists like Newton drew on Stoic ideas. However, 
although sporadic articles have appeared which trace the influence 
of Stoicism on these thinkers, an overall appraisal of the role of 
Stoicism in the shaping of early modern thought is still needed. 
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I. THE DECLINE OF THE STUDY OF STOICISM 


But after such an illustrious history, what happens to the study of 
Stoicism which leads in the nineteenth century to its decline? The 
scarcity of primary evidence has usually been presented as the main 
reason for the limited interest in the study of Stoic philosophy. It is 
actually true that this really is a considerable obstacle. Nevertheless, 
lacking the primary sources had also constituted a difficulty for the 
previous periods, but without such disastrous results. Moreover, 
the same scarcity of textual evidence characterized other areas of 
ancient philosophy—namely, the Presocratic philosophers—but their 
philosophical views were none the less discussed and praised. I am 
inclined to think that what was decisive in the Stoic case was not so 
much the condition of the textual evidence, but rather the attitude 
and prejudices which were developed towards Stoicism after the 
eighteenth century. And I believe that it is exactly the way the his- 
tory of philosophy was written in this period that influenced the views 
on Stoic philosophy up until the middle of our century. 

In particular, I want to claim that the classicists, historians, and 
philosophers of the nineteenth century, working in the spirit of clas- 
sicism, focused all their attention on the philosophers of classical 
times, such as Plato and Aristotle, and subsequently neglected all 
other ancient thinkers, including the Stoics, who did not instantiate 
the ideal of the classical period. But it is not only lack of interest 
in Stoic philosophy which characterizes the nineteenth century. 
More importantly, a negative attitude is expressed towards Sto- 
icism, which seems to be due either to the prejudices of the current 
philosophical views or to the dominant conception of the history 
of the ancient world. This is after all a recurrent problem in the his- 
toriography of philosophy, and, more specifically, in the historio- 
graphy of ancient philosophy: the historians of ancient philosophy 
are either historians and classicists with fixed preconceptions about 
the development of ancient thought and little interest in the under- 
standing of philosophical issues, or philosophers who often lack 
adequate knowledge of the primary sources and tend to project 
their philosophical views on their account of antiquity. Of course in 
the nineteenth century the boundaries are not so well defined, and 
we may find that one and the same exposition of ancient philosophy 
suffers both from the ancient historian’s as well as from the philo- 
sopher’s limitations. 
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To investigate the plausibility of this hypothesis, I will need to 
examine histories of philosophy, histories of ancient philosophy, 
and monographs on Stoic philosophy, which are written for the most 
part in the nineteenth century and adequately represent the state of 
affairs in Germany, England, and France. Apart from the sections 
on Stoicism, I will also make use of the relevant information pro- 
vided in the prefaces, introductions, and bibliographies of such works. 
Of course, this report does not claim to be exhaustive; there is more 
material which could be taken into consideration, but I think that 
its inclusion would probably not substantially alter the picture. 
To systematize my survey, I will first present the German sources 
and then discuss them by dealing separately with the philosopher’s 
anachronistic interpretations and with the historian’s misconceptions 
of Stoicism. 


The Sources 


The German Tradition 


D. Tiedemann, System der stotschen Philosophie (2 vols.; Leipzig, 
1776). 

W. G. Tennemann, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie 
(Leipzig, 1812). 

G. W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der Philosophie 
(3 vols.; Berlin, 1833-6). 

H. Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie (12 vols.; Hamburg, 1829- 
53). 

E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer. geschichlichen 
Entwicklung (vol. 3; Leipzig, 1852). 

A. Schwegler, Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie (Tubingen, 
18707). 

C. A. Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der griechisch-rómischen 
Philosophie (Berlin, 1860). 

F. Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (3 vols.; 
Berlin, 1863-6). 

J. E. Erdmann, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (2 vols.; 
Berlin, 1866*). 

W. Windelband, Geschichte der alten Philosophie (Freiburg, 1892). 
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W. G. Tennemann, A Manual of the History of Philosophy, trans. 
A. Johnson (Oxford, 1832; revised and enlarged by J. Morell 
(London, 1852) ). 

H. Ritter, The History of Ancient Philosophy, trans. A. J. W. 
Morrison (Oxford, 1838—46). 

A. Schwegler, Handbook of the History of Philosophy, trans. Seelye 
(New York, 1856); trans. J. H. Stirling (Edinburgh, 1868). 

F. Ueberweg, A History of Philosophy, trans. G. S. Morris with 
additions by N. Porter (2 vols.; London, 1872-4). 

E. Zeller, The Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics, trans. O. Reichel 
(London, 1880). 

J. E. Erdmann, The History of Philosophy, ed. W. S. Hough 
(London, 1890). 

G. W. F. Hegel, Lectures on the History of Philosophy, trans. 
E. S. Haldane (3 vols.; London, 1892-6). 

W. Windelband, History of Ancient Philosophy, trans. H. E. 
Cushman (London, 1900). 


French translations 


W. G. Tennemann, Manuel de l'histoire de la philosophie, trans. 
V. Cousin (Brussels, 1837). 
H. Ritter (trans. Tissot). 


The English and French Tradition 


In the nineteenth century, apart from the translations from the 
German, there are English and French histories of philosophy and 
histories of ancient philosophy discussing Stoic philosophy as well 
as specialized monographs on Stoicism. They are for the most part 
influenced by the German tradition without making any original con- 
tribution to the subject. As Stirling confesses in his translation of 
Schwegler's Handbook: 


In this connexion the Germans, indeed, are so exhaustive and complete, 
whether as regards intelligence or research, that they have left the English 
absolutely nothing to do but translate their text and copy their erudition 
into notes, so that of the latter those are the best who are the faithfullest to 
the former. (p. 345) 
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However, let me list some of the English and French works: 


J. F. Ferrier, Lectures on Greek Philosophy (Edinburgh, 1866). 

G. H. Lewes, The History of Philosophy (London, 1867). 

W. W. Capes, Stoicism (London, 1880). 

A. W. Benn, The Greek Philosophers (2 vols.; London, 1882). 

J. M. Degerando, Histoire comparée des systèmes de philosophie 
(3 vols.; Paris, 1804); trans. in German by Tennemann 
(Marburg, 1806-7). 

V. Cousin, Histoire générale de la philosophie (Paris, 18727). 

C. Renouvier, Manuel de philosophie ancienne (Paris, 1845). 

F. Ravaisson, De la morale du Stoicisme (Paris, 1850). 

Essai sur le Stoicisme (Paris, 1856). 


P. Ogereau, Essai sur le systéme philosophique des Stoiciens 
(Paris, 1885). 


The Philosopher's Anachronistic Interpretations 


Most of the histories of philosophy, histories of ancient philosophy, 
and monographs on Stoicism of the nineteenth century are heavily 
biased because of the philosophical preferences of their authors. ‘They 
tend to judge Stoicism either on the basis of their views concerning 
the development of human thought in general, or on the basis of 
certain aspects of the Stoic system which are or are not in agreement 
with their philosophical doctrines. In particular, there are two areas 
of Stoic philosophy on which the nineteenth-century historians of 
philosophy usually focus their criticisms and project their current 
philosophical views—namely, the so-called Stoic materialism and 
Stoic subjectivism. In fact, their philosophical bias is so overpower- 
ing that, even when they explicitly show some awareness of the limita- 
tions of their anachronistic views and proclaim an attempt to give 
equal attention to the faithful exposition of the ancient doctrines, 
this more careful study of the sources does not always guarantee 
a fair judgement of the importance of Stoicism in the development 
of thought. 

To start with Tiedemann’s two-volume System der stotschen Phi- 
losophie, it introduces into the study of Stoicism the rationalists’ 
perspective; as Porter comments in the English edition of Ueberweg’s 
History: 
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Tiedemann belongs to the ablest thinkers among the opponents of the 
Kantian philosophy. His stand-point is the stand-point of Leibnitz and 
Wolff, modified by elements from that of Locke. ... His principal merit 
consists in his application of the principle of judging systems according to 
their relative perfection. (p. 9) 


On the other hand, Tennemann’s greatly influential Manual is cer- 
tainly written with the bias of Kantian criticism: 


The Stoics were not able to digest these [i.e. the three parts of philosophy] 
into a systematic form, founded on solid principles; because they pursued 
the theory of Empiricism, their fundamental maxim being—to follow Nature. 


($159) 


This bias is obliquely acknowledged in the English edition by 
Morell, where we find the following note: 


This verdict is the offspring of T’ennemann’s rationalistic principles. 


And the same observations are made in W. A. Butler’s Lectures on 
the History of Ancient Philosophy (Cambridge, 1856, vol. 1): 


Tiedemann was a disciple of the philosophy of Locke; and his views, it is 
admitted, strongly colour his historical conclusions. Tennemann, who was 
a Kantian, soon followed. Superior perhaps to Tiedemann in learning, he 
was also like him encumbered by exclusive loyalty to his philosophical 
master. (p. 215) 


Of course, there are other philosophical standpoints to which the 
nineteenth-century historians of philosophy are also exposed. But 
even in these cases, there is no doubt that ''ennemann's work still 
remains the basic influence. For example, Ritter, who substantially 
adopts the views of Schleiermacher, writes in the introduction of his 
History: 


The historians of the seventeenth and the greater portion of the eighteenth 
centuries of our era, were the productions of an age in which science was 
regarded chiefly in a literary point of view; and it would be idle to expect 
to find in them any notice of the inner progress of the development.... 
In modern times there has fast sprung up, and particularly in Germany, 
a fertile interest in the history of philosophy; and no impartial mind will 
refuse to ''ennemann the high praise which he has deserved by his skilful 
investigations of facts, merely because his own criticisms of the various 
systems proceeded from a limited point of view. (pp. 36—7) 
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However, the view on the history of philosophy which undeniably 
dominated the nineteenth century is Hegel’s view; for he not only 
has a novel understanding of the development of philosophical the- 
ories, he also manages firmly to support it by trying to establish the 
History of Philosophy as a science with its own method, a method 
that justifies Hegel’s own perspective. As Ueberweg points out: 


The methods of treating history (divided by Hegel into the naive, the 
reflecting, and the speculative) may be classed as the empirical, the critical, 
and the philosophical, according as the simple collocation of materials, the 
examination of the credibility of tradition, or the endeavour to reach an 
understanding of the causes and significance of events, is made the pre- 
dominant feature. (pp. 5-6) 


Hegel's history of philosophy, with all the exaggeration of the spe- 
culative method, treats philosophy as an organism which develops 
following necessary laws. So, even if he explicitly acknowledges his 
debt to Tennemann’s erudite Manual, his own basic presupposition 
is that the same truth goes through different phases in order to come 
to a definite expression. It is thus not surprising that, in the light of 
this theory, Greek as well as Roman civilization is seen as nothing 
but the preparatory stage for the development of the Christian idea; 
and Stoicism falls into the same scheme. 

As to the influence of Hegel’s speculative conception, it is well 


attested by Stirling’s remarks in his translation of Schwegler’s 
Handbook: 


Hegel’s interpretation of the history of philosophy, which, if the darkest, 
is also the most valuable in existence, 1s of course the backbone of all the 
others that are of any importance and will, in all probability, remain such 
for several generations to come... . Brandis, Ueberweg, Zeller, Erdmann 
have, with Schwegler, worthily done their parts in expanding [Hegel’s inter- 
pretation] into the necessary breadth, or contracting [it] into the necessary 
point, whether for intelligence or comprehensiveness. (p. 345) 


And this debt to Hegel’s view becomes obvious in Schwegler’s own 
work, when it comes particularly to the understanding of the Stoic 
system: 


The individual has emancipated himself from society and the state. The 
simple trust of the subject in the given world is completely at an end; the 
question henceforward is of the realization and satisfaction of the individual 
subject, now autonomic and secluded to himself. This progressive course 
of the universal spirit is also seen in philosophy. (p. 121) 
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The Historian's Misconceptions 


The study of Stoicism in the nineteenth century is also greatly 
influenced by the generally negative appraisal of the Hellenistic 
period, which is presented in the works of the ancient historians of 
the time. According to the established view, the death of Alexander 
the Great results in a period of utmost decline in history, with its 
equivalent in the area of speculative thought after Aristotle's death. 
Philosophy is completely divorced from the sciences, what is left for 
philosophers is merely a practical attitude towards philosophy, and 
there is no originality in the other traditional areas of philosophy such 
as logic and physics. 

As G. Grote tellingly remarks in his preface to his History of Greece 
(London, 1862, vol. 1): 


As a whole, the period, between 3oo B.C. and the absorption of Greece 
by the Romans, is of no interest in itself, and is only so far of value as it 
helps us to understand the preceding centuries. The dignity and value of 
the Greeks from that time forward belong to them only as individual philo- 
sophers, preceptors, astronomers and mathematicians, literary men and 
critics, medical practitioners, & c. In all these respective capacities, espe- 
cially in the great schools of philosophical speculation, they still constitute 
the light of the Roman world; though as communities, they have lost their 
own orbit, and have become satellites of more powerful neighbours. 


Even in J. G. Droysen's Geschichte des Hellenismus (1836—43), 
where the term ‘Hellenismus’ is coined for the first time to desig- 
nate the civilization of the Greek-speaking world after Alexander, 
Hellenism represents simply a stage in the evolution of paganism 
which led from Classical Greece to Christianity. As A. Momigliano 
writes (‘J. G. Droysen between Greeks and Jews’, History and The- 
ory, 9 (1970), 139—153), Droysen started as a Hegelian historian of 
ideas, he meditated on Hegel and accepted his basic presupposition, 
but he did not finally accept a priori speculations about the course 
of history. Classicism kept him away from Hellenistic culture, and 
Hellenism interested him only as a Christian. He studied the image 
of the Hellenistic man in need of religious salvation only as a political 
phenomenon, and he never wrote about the cultural developments 
of the Hellenistic period. 

But the ancient historians' views are reflected directly in the 
nineteenth-century histories of ancient philosophy, and in particular, 
in their accounts of Stoic philosophy. For instance, Zeller's study 
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of the Stoic system is full of comments which remind us of the par- 
allelism between the decline in the political and intellectual history 
of the Hellenistic times, and the interest of the Stoic philosophers 
only in practical issues: 


With the decline of political independence the mental powers of the nation 
were broken past remedy. No longer borne up by a powerful esprit de corps, 
weaned from the habit of working for the common weal, the majority gave 
themselves up to petty interests of private life and personal affairs... . An 
age like that did not require theoretical knowledge, but it did require moral 
bracing and strengthening. (pp. 15-16) 


And the same can be said about Schwegler's Handbook: 


The productive power of Grecian philosophy is, contemporaneously and in 
connexion with the general decline of Grecian life and intellect, exhausted 
with Aristotle. Instead of the great and universal systems of a Plato and an 
Aristotle, we have now one-sided subjective systems, correspondent to the 
general breach between the subject and the objective world, which charac- 
terizes, in political, religious, and social life, this last epoch of Greece, the 
time after Alexander the Great. (pp. 120-1) 


Thus both the philosophers’ anachronistic interpretations and the 
historians' misconceptions lead to a negative assessment of the 
philosophical importance of the Stoic system. For the most part 
the nineteenth-century German accounts of Stoicism suffer from 
the same limitations in their understanding of the interesting and 
original aspects of Stoic philosophy. Their failure to present a fair 
exposition of Stoic philosophy becomes particularly clear in the 
following aspects of their accounts: ' 


I. The sharp division of the history of ancient philosophy. With few 
exceptions, nineteenth-century historians of philosophy such as Zeller, 
Schwegler, Brandis, and Erdmann divide the history of ancient phi- 
losophy in three parts: Presocratic Philosophy, Socrates to Aristotle, 
Graeco-Roman Philosophy. For them this division does not play a 
mere expository role; they believe that the antithesis created between 
the first two and the third part is absolute, and they consider and call 
the last period "T'he Decay or Downfall of Greek Philosophy’. Thus 
they are unable to understand the elasticity of historical divisions and 
to appreciate the continuity characterizing the intellectual history 
of antiquity. The Stoics classed themselves among the followers of 
Socrates, and they were so nearly related to Socrates in their doc- 
trines and their theory of life that, although they may be distinguished 
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from the previous schools, their views cannot be understood with- 
out their dependence on previous philosophical thought. Also, the 
post-Aristotelian philosophy is not entirely lacking in endeavours 
for the essentially theoretical; nor indeed among the philosophers of 
the classical period are there those wanting who set for philosophy 
ultimately practical ends—as, for example, the Socratics. 

2. The confusion between Greek and Roman Stoicism. The nineteenth- 
century German historians criticize Stoicism without taking into 
consideration the development within the Stoic school itself. Thus 
there are occasions in which 1t becomes clear that their views on Stoic 
philosophy, and in particular their account of the practical aspects 
of Stoic thought, are exclusively based on the later developments of 
Stoicism in Roman times. For example, Tennemann writes: 


The doctrines of the Stoics obtained the greatest success at Rome, especially 
among men of a severer character, who had devoted their lives to public 
affairs. With such men, the Stoic philosophy being more closely applied to 
real life, and exercising a marked influence over legislation and the admin- 
istration of the laws, naturally acquired a more practical spirit, and began 
to disengage itself in some degree from speculative subtitles. ($182) 


And Lewes, with all the exaggeration of his literary style, notes: 


Greek civilization was fast falling to decay. ... Rome, the mighty, would 
take from the feeble hands of Greece the trust she was no longer worthy to 
hold. There was a presentiment of Rome in Zeno’s breast. In him the manly 
energy and stern simplicity which were to conquer the world; in him the 
deep reverence for moral worth, which was the glory of Rome, before intox- 
icated with success, she sought to ape the literary and philosophical glory 
of the old Hellas. Zeno the Stoic had a Roman spirit, and this is the reason 
why so many noble Romans became his disciples: he had deciphered the 
wants of their spiritual nature. (p. 351) 


3. The subordinate place of physics and logic in Stoic philosophy. It 
is true that ethics becomes of vital concern in Stoic philosophy, but 
it does not mean that the other parts of philosophy—namely, physics 
and logic—are no longer cultivated in a disinterested spirit. The 
nineteenth-century historians of philosophy undermine the import- 
ance of Stoic physics and logic either by overstressing the practical 
character of Stoic philosophy, or by trying to show the unoriginality 
of these parts, or even by referring to the Stoic Ariston who 1s said 
to have entirely rejected logic and physics on the grounds that the 
former does not concern us and the latter transcends our powers: 
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To science and to abstract thought the contribution of the Stoics were of 
little value. They mapped out, indeed, the world of knowledge into the three 
departments of ethic, logic, and physic, and though they centered their inter- 
est and energy upon the first, they were far from neglecting the others. It 
is true that Ariston of Chios, Zenon’s pupil, compared logic to a spider’s 
web, which is useless and curious. . . . Natural science he regarded as an 
ambitious effort to transcend the limits of human powers, and likely there- 
fore to bear little fruit. Yet others of the school were not deterred from much 
intellectual activity in these directions, though if we looked only to the value 
of the results which they obtained, we might feel inclined to sympathize with 
the pessimism of Ariston. (Capes, 234-5) 


But in this way they completely ignore all the passages in our sources 
which indicate, on the contrary, the importance and interdepend- 
ence of all three parts of Stoic philosophy. More specifically, accord- 
ing to the nineteenth-century histories of philosophy, Stoic ethics is 
merely devoted to practical advice with no theoretical aspirations, 
Stoic physics is for its most part Heraclitean, and Stoic logic is either 
Aristotelian or formal and vacuous. Let me cite some texts which 
are characteristic of these views; first, on Stoic ethics and physics: 


In all this [i.e. Stoic physics] we do not meet new concepts or new ways 
of stating facts. The Heracleitan principle is combined with the Platonic 
and Aristotelian concepts without being scientifically more serviceable. No 
scientific contribution worthy of the name can be found among the Stoics. 
In particular cases, as in astronomy, the Stoics join themselves in essentials 
with the Peripatetics. . . . The great ethical principles of the Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy diminished in the hands of the Stoics to a miserable 
utilitarian theory, which was the more characteristic the less it found a point 
of support in the Stoic doctrine of goods. (Windelband, 315-16) 


Mais aprés Aristote et Platon, à la suite du conflit de leurs écoles, le génie 
systématique s'affaiblit, quitte les hauteurs pour ainsi dire, descend dans la 
plain, et aux vastes speculations de la métaphysique succèdent les recherches 
intéressantes, mais bornées, de la morale. Le stoicisme et l'épicuréisme tend- 
ent en effet à reduire ou du moins à subordonner la haute philosophie à la 
morale. (Cousin, 172) 


And finally, on Stoic logic: 


The Stoics indeed had a system of immanent determinations of thought, 
and actually did a great deal in this direction, for Chrysippus specially 
developed and worked out this logical aspect of things, and is stated to have 
been a master in it. But this development took a very formal direction. 
(Hegel, 256) 
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Hence the whole contribution of the Stoics to the field of logic consists in 
their having clothed the logic of the Peripatetics with a new terminology, 
and having developed certain parts of it with painful minuteness, whilst 
they wholly neglected other parts, as was the fate of the part treating of 
inference. Assuredly it was no improvement for Chrysippus to regard the 
hypothetical rather than the categorical as the original form of inference. Yet, 
when all has been said, the Stoic logic is only an outpost of their system, 
and the care which was lavished on it since the time of Chrysippus indic- 
ates the decline of intellectual originality. (Zeller, 124) 


During the last decades of the nineteenth century and up until 
the middle of the twentieth century, specialized works on Stoicism 
were nevertheless published. Scholars seem to be interested in the 
doctrines of this philosophical school, but they carry along many of 
the prejudices inherited from the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
or their concern for Stoicism is strongly coloured and motivated by 
their religious views. But even if their view on Stoic philosophy is 
not particularly favourable, some of these works, and especially the 
collections of Stoic fragments, have proved helpful in our knowledge 
of the details of the Stoic system: 


A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes (London, 
1891). 

H. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (4 vols.; Leipzig, 
1905—24). 

G. P. Weygoldt, Die Philosophie der Stoa nach ihrem Wesen und 
ihren Schicksalen (Leipzig, 1883). 

L. Stein, Psychologie der Stoa (1886—8). 

A. Bonhoeffer, Epictet und die Stoa (Stuttgart, 1890). 

—— Die Ethik des stoikers Epictet (Stuttgart, 1894). 

A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa in ihrem 
geschichtlichen Zusammenhange (Berlin, 1892). 

A. Dyroff, Die Ethik der alten Stoa (Berlin, 1897). 

E. Bréhier, La Théorie des incorporels dans l'ancient. Stoicisme 
(Paris, 1908). 

Chrysippe (1910). 

R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean (1910). 

E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, 1911). 

E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics (1913). 

K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios (Munich, 1921). 

Kosmos und Sympathie: Neue Untersuchungen über Poseidonios 

(Munich, 1926). 
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B. N. Tatakis, Panétius de Rhodes: Le fondateur du moyen 
Stoicisme (Paris, 1931). 
M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa: Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung (2 vols.; 
Gottingen, 1948). 
'To better understand the general attitude of these works towards 
Stoicism, let me quote some characteristic extracts from them on 
Stoic ethics, physics, and logic: 


His [i.e. Zeno's] doctrine, like that of the later Greek philosophical schools 
in general, was elaborated rather to meet a practical need than to satisfy 
speculative curiosity. . . . Stoicism, as it appears to me, was a system put 
together hastily, violently, to meet a desperate emergency. (Bevan, 31-2) 
Le stoicisme peut, à un certain point de vue, étre considéré comme résultant 
d'une régression des idées philosophiques; non seulement la philosophie, 
comme telle, ne progresse pas, mais on voit revivre les idées des physiques 
antérieurs à Socrate; bien plus, les Stoiciens admettent comme parties 
intégrantes de leur doctrine, les notions les plus populaires et les moins 
élaborées scientifiquement. (Brehier, Chryszppe, 272) 


II. THE REVIVAL OF THE STUDY OF STOICISM 


The first reactions to the negative appraisal of Stoic philosophy have 
come not from historians or philosophers specializing in antiquity, 
but from logicians being interested in the development of ancient logic. 
The view about Stoic logic expressed in the nineteenth century— 
namely, that Stoic logic either copies Aristotelian logic or develops 
it in a vacuous and formal way—was accepted unanimously both in 
the histories of ancient philosophy and in all the works focusing either 
on the history of logic or on Stoic logic; for example: 


C. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande (Leipzig, 1855—61). 

F. Ueberweg, System der Logik und Geschichte der logischen Lehren 
(Bonn 1857); trans. T. M. Lindsay (London, 1871). 

V. Brochard, ‘Sur la logique des Stoiciens’, Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophie, 5 (1892), 449-68. 

O. Hamelin, ‘Sur la logique des Stoiciens’, L’Année philosophique, 
I2 (1901). 


As Prantl characteristically writes: 


Materiell Neues in der Logik hat Chrysippus eigentlich nicht geschaffen, 
denn er wiederholt nur das bei den Peripatetikern schon Vorhandene sowie 
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die von den Megarikern aufgebrachten Einzelnheiten; seine Thatigkeit besteht 
darin, dass er in der Behandlungsweise des Materials zu einem bemitleiden- 
swerthen Grade von Plattheit, Trivialitat und schulmassiger Abschachtelung 
heruntersank, oder darin, dass er für jede mogliche Einzelnheit, z.B. für sie 
Spielereien der Trug- und Fang-Schlüsse, einen eigenen technischen Ausdruck 
schuf, Nomenclatur, Schematismus in Eintheilungen, Aufpflanzungen 
formaler lebensunfahiger Regeln,—dies ist die starke Seite des Chrysippus, 
und hiedurch ist er allerdings der Mann seiner Zeit, denn er ist ein Pro- 
totyp aller Bornirtheit der Schulfuchserei; als ein wahres Glück aber ist es 
zu betrachten, dass bereits nicht mehr in das Mittelalter hinüber sich die 
Werke des Chrysippus erhalten haben, denn in diesem ausgedehnten Moraste 
des Formalismus ware der ohnehin nur schwache Trieb eines selbst-eigenen 
Sehens und Horens sicher erst vollends erstickt. (p. 408) 


Now in addition to what has been said in connection with the nine- 
teenth-century misinterpretations and misconceptions, let me quote 
another view about the specific reasons for the disappreciation as well 
as for the rehabilitation of Stoic logic; it is found in I. M. Bochenski's 
Ancient Formal Logic (Amsterdam, 1951), and it clearly portrays 
the difference in attitude of the logicians of the twentieth century 
towards the Stoic logical system: 


Modern history of Logic had been started during the XI Xth century, but its 
state was very bad at that tume—indeed until 1930 approximately—because 
of two phenomena. On one hand, most of the historians of logic took for 
granted what Kant said on it; namely that ‘formal logic was not able to advance 
a single step (since Aristotle) and is thus to all appearance a closed and 
complete body of doctrine’; consequently, there was, according to them, no 
history of logic at all, or at the most, a history of the decay of Aristotelian 
doctrines. On the other hand, authors writing during that period were 
not formal logicians and by ‘logic’ they mostly understood methodology, epi- 
stemology and ontology. ... We may place the beginning of recent research 
in our domain in 1896 when Peirce made the discovery that the Megarians 
had the truth-value definition of implication. (pp. 4-5) 


Now whether it is Peirce to whom we owe the revival of interest 
in Stoic logic or not, what certainly is the case 1s that, from the early 
decades of the twentieth century on, given the important develop- 
ments in the field of symbolic logic, it has finally become obvious 
that Stoic logic differed essentially from Aristotelian logic and 
should be studied on its own merits. The articles and books on Stoic 
logic which since then have been published, have examined in detail 
the Stoic contribution to the development of a logical calculus: 
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J. Lukasiewicz, ‘Zur Geschichte der Aussagenlogik’, Erkenntnis, 
5 (1935). 

B. Mates, Stozc Logic (Berkeley, 1953). 

O. Becker, Zwei Untersuchungen zur antiken Logik (Wiesbaden, 
1957). 

W. and M. Kneale, The Development of Logic (Oxford, 1962). 

M. Mignucci, Il significato della logica stoica (Bologna, 19677). 

I. Mueller, ‘Stoic and Peripatetic Logic’, Archiv für Geschichte 
der Philosophie, 51 (1969), 173-87. 

M. Frede, Die stoische Logik (Gottingen, 1974). 

——— ‘Stoic vs. Aristotelian syllogistic’, Archiv für Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 56 (1974), 1-32. 


But now that Stoic logic has been reinstated in its proper position 
in the history of logic and its significance is not any more at stake, it 
is time to re-examine the connection of Stoic logic to the logical back- 
ground in which it historically developed. That is to say, it is time 
to question whether Aristotle’s logical writings were available to and 
could have been read by the Stoic logicians, and whether Peripatetic 
logic had any influence on them. These are exactly the issues which 
Jonathan Barnes’s article raises and attempts to answer. Even taking 
into account the scarcity of the evidence and the obscurity of the sur- 
viving texts, Barnes suggests that there is no way in which Aristotle’s 
syllogistic may have influenced Stoic logic. The originality of the 
logical system constructed by the Stoics should therefore be regarded 
as well established, since no good reason 1s left to support the nine- 
teenth-century view that Stoic logic should be considered as a mere, 
more or less useful, supplement to Aristotelian logical theory. 

But there is another way to show the originality of Stoic logic— 
namely, to identify a particular subject on which the Stoics demon- 
strated their logical ingenuity, while their predecessors did not have 
much of interest to say about it. Mario Mignucci in his article focuses 
on such a subject—namely, Chrysippus' formulation and solution of 
the Liar's Paradox. Of course, Aristotle, as well as other logicians, had 
worked on this puzzle, but obviously no logician in ancient times dedi- 
cated more efforts to come to an understanding of it than Chrysippus. 
Mügnucci's reconstruction of the way the Stoics formulated the Liar 
as a real paradox refutes the claim that the ancients were unable 
to express the paradox in a form as strict as the modern one; in 
addition, it shows that Chrysippus' solution cannot be considered 
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as identical with the one ascribed to medieval logicians. In fact, what 
is particularly interesting here is that, with the armoury of modern 
logic, it becomes clear that, before we hastily and prejudiciously 
compare ancient views with modern ones, the ancient sources first 
should be carefully studied in their own right. 

Encouraged by the revival of interest in Stoic logic, modern 
scholars have started investigating more carefully the other parts of 
Stoic philosophy. In particular, Stoic ethics has attracted renewed 
attention, and the Stoic view on ethics and its connection to the other 
parts of philosophy is now seen in a new light. Again, I shall name 
only some of the books and articles which have contributed to the 
form and spirit of the more recent approach to the different topics 
in Stoic ethics: 


I. Kidd, ‘Moral Actions and Rules in Stoic Ethics’, in J. Rist (ed.), 
The Stoics (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1978), 247-58. 

M. Forschner, Die stoische Ethik: Uber den Zusammenhang von 
Natur-Sprach-und Moralphilosophie im altstoischen System 
(Stuttgart, 1981). 

B. Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism (Oxford, 
1985). 

G. Striker, ‘Following Nature: A Study in Stoic Ethics’, Oxford 
Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 9 (1991), 1-73. 

M. Schofield, The Stoic Idea of the City (Cambridge, 1991). 


During the nineteenth century it was commonly held, for reasons 
which I have already discussed, that for the Stoics themselves a kind 
of Lebensphilosophie had been the ideal, and Stoic ethics for the most 
part had been nothing more than good counsel for one’s everyday 
life. It is, of course, true that the highest aim of the Stoic was to learn 
how to conduct himself in life, but no Stoic philosopher ever doubted 
that this was to be based on a grasp of the truth and on a true under- 
standing of the world. It is this understanding of nature’s design 
of the world in general and of human beings in particular which 
shapes, according to the Stoics, our notion of the good and thus our 
behaviour on the basis of this notion. But how do human beings 
acquire the notion of the good? What exactly is this notion of the 
good and what effect does its acquisition have on us? All these issues 
are systematically dealt with in Michael Frede’s article on the Stoic 
concept of the good, a concept which he closely connects with the 
Stoic concept of human rationality. On his interpretation of the 
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sources, the Stoics claim that we acquire a notion of the good as a 
crucial part of reason; and this transforms our motivation in such a 
way as to be attracted by what we judge to be good, though we may 
err in this judgement. Hence Frede's suggestion is that reason in itself 
suffices to move us to act, and that ultimately all personal failure is, 
according to the Stoics, intellectual failure. This introduces a differ- 
ent approach to the understanding of Stoic ethics. 

But even in the area of Stoic practical ethics the established views 
are constantly re-examined and modern scholars often propose radic- 
ally new interpretations of our piecemeal evidence. For example, on 
the subject of appropriate actions, the so-called kathekonta, Stoic 
ethics has been criticized for at least two reasons: first, the Stoic the- 
ory about moral rules is considered to be impractically rigid; and, 
secondly, the Stoics are accused of offering two moralities, one for 
the wise and one for the rest. Brad Inwood's article concentrates on 
the first criticism of Stoic ethics and tries to show that the Stoics are 
not committed to a theory of moral rules which are substantive and 
truly universal. On the contrary, Inwood's familiarity with. recent 
work on modern ethics helps him to clarify how the Stoics' need for 
situational sensitivity is perfectly compatible with their developed 
interest in systematic moral injunctions. In no useful sense does Stoic 
moral theory tell the agent what is to be done in a concrete case; 
rather, it defines the framework for and sets the terms within which 
the wise man can make such a decision. Hence, Inwood is able in 
this way to argue in favour of the view that the Stoic account of moral 
reasoning does not come into conflict with the autonomy and freedom 
of the wise man. 

Now the originality as well as the radical character of Stoic moral 
theory and practical ethics must also have had an effect on the way 
Stoic philosophers taught the subject; this issue, however, has passed 
completely unnoticed in modern scholarship. How can the rules of 
conduct be best conveyed? Is the portayal of specially selected 1ndi- 
viduals of morally good behaviour didactically more effective than 
books listing moral rules? David Sedley’s article uncovers a histor- 
ical debate about the teaching of practical ethics between the early 
Platonic Academy and the Stoic school. He argues that the Platonists 
insisted that the rules of conduct are best conveyed by exemplification 
—that is, by the morally enlightening portrayals found mainly in 
the proems of Plato’s dialogues. On the other hand, the Stoics 
believed that ethics, if truly rational, can only be properly grasped 
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by dialectically demonstrated universal rules. Sedley also discusses 
the importance of this debate in its influence on both sides; for the 
Platonists are willing to reinterpret Plato in order to prove how the 
dialogues offer a superior alternative to the Stoic view, and the early 
Stoics seem to avoid producing dialogues, which as a genre are taken 
to be philosophically unsound since they are not demonstrative. 
To turn now to Stoic political theory, it has recently been argued 
that Stoicism should be considered as offering an ethics of duties and 
not of rights. More generally, it has been seen as anachronistic to 
impute any conception of individual rights to ancient societies or 
thinkers; they did not even have a word for it, so they did not have 
the conception. However, is it plausible that there should be such a 
radical discontinuity between ancient and modern? Is there maybe 
a way to combine the Stoic emphasis on the fact that our human 
natures are part of the cosmic whole with the kind of integrity of 
individuals typically associated with rights theories? Philip Mitsis’s 
paper addresses these questions, and he suggests that in ancient Greek 
and Latin there is the requisite moral vocabulary for a doctrine of 
rights, that the Stoics hold several key doctrines for grounding a rights 
theory such as the doctrine of the equality and worth of all human 
beings, that there were no impediments to prevent them from hold- 
ing a theory of rights. And, most importantly, he argues positively 
that they did have such a theory, for, although Plato and Aristotle 
have no theory of rights, the Stoics are the first thinkers in antiquity 
to be in a position to develop a theory of rights, if by rights we mean 
certain claims and duties that individuals have in virtue of their 
participation in a system of natural law and natural moral rules. 
But there is another controversial issue concerning Stoic political 
theory—namely, the Stoic concept of the universe as a city and its 
development into an utopian political model. Though most modern 
scholars present the Stoic idea of the cosmic city as utopian in char- 
acter, Dirk Obbink’s article argues that it is a mistake to regard the 
Chrysippean cosmic city as in any way comparable to Aristotle’s or 
even Plato’s utopian proposals of an ideal city. On Obbink’s view, the 
existence for the Stoics of the cosmic city is a fact about the world, and 
the Stoic formulation intends to describe the world as it actually is for 
the Stoic wise man. In particular, based on so far unexploited texts 
by Philodemus, he argues that Chrysippus was describing not a utopia 
of sages and gods that might under the best circumstances one day 
come into being, but a system that already exists in the nature of the 
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world, at least for those who understand the world as characterized 
by the kind of unceasing change described by Stoic physics. [n other 
words, the cosmic city exists in accordance with nature, reflecting 
in the present the realization of possible moral perfection, through 
harmony with nature, and which only the truly wise are capable of 
achieving in all their actions. ‘Thus the whole idea of the cosmic city 
can be seen to be a theory drawn out logically from physics. 

Finally, in the area of Stoic physics, new studies have been pub- 
lished which attempt to give us a better understanding of the Stoic 
conception of the physical world: 


S. Sambursky, Physics of the Stoics (London, 1959). 

A. A. Long, ‘Freedom and Determinism in the Stoic Theory of 
Human Action’, in A. A. Long (ed.), Problems in Stoicism 
(London, 1971), 173-99. 

D. E. Hahm, The Origins of Stoic Cosmology (Columbus, 1977). 

M. Frede, “lhe Original Notion of Cause’, in M. Schofield et al. 
(eds.), Doubt and Dogmatism: Studies in Hellenistic Epistemology 
(Oxford, 1980), 217-49. 


Susanne Bobzien’s article focuses on one of the topics of Stoic physics 
—namely, causation. Her systematic reconstruction of Chrysippus’ 
theory of causes is grounded on the Stoic tenets that causes are bodies, 
that they are ‘relative’, and that all causation can ultimately be traced 
back to the one ‘active principle’ which pervades all things, and of 
which it is a manifestation. She argues that Chrysippus neither de- 
veloped a finished taxonomy of causes, nor intended to do so, and that 
he did not have a set of technical terms for mutually exclusive classes 
of causes. Rather, the various adjectives which he used for causes had 
the function of describing or explaining particular features of certain 
causes in particular philosophical contexts. Bobzien challenges the often 
assumed close connection of Chrysippus’ notion of causation with 
explanation. She also challenges the standard view that the distinction 
between proximate and auxiliary causes and perfect and principal 
causes corresponds to the distinction between internal and external 
determining factors, and suggests that causes of the two types were 
not thought to cooperate, but rather conceived of as alternatives. 

So even if the different topics included under the three parts of 
Stoic philosophy are not all covered, the articles in this volume are 
representative samples of the current work on Stoic philosophy. Read- 
ing these articles one can see why we would still engage ourselves in 
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the study of Stoic philosophy, given that the modern understanding 
of it is much more satisfactory than that of the nineteenth-century 
classicists, historians, and philosophers. For these articles are at least 
free of the prejudices of the past—for example, the prejudice that 
Stoic philosophy has to fit into the framework of an overall theory 
about the progress of thought and the development of history. Also, 
to avoid anachronisms and misleading interpretations, they carefully 
read the ancient sources in their own context, re-examining the con- 
nections of the Stoics both with previous philosophers and with the 
other Hellenistic schools. So, whether they discuss hitherto over- 
looked subjects or reinterpret notorious controversial issues, whether 
they are making use of recent developments in modern philosophy 
or content themselves with a systematic analysis of the surviving texts 
on their own terms, they all try to understand their particular topics 
in Stoic philosophy before comparing them with corresponding posi- 
tions in modern philosophy, and judging the former in terms of the 
latter. But this does not mean that the significance of these articles 1s 
merely historical; reading them, modern philosophers may appreciate 
the extremely complicated origins of some of our basic philosophical 
notions and gain helpful insights concerning notions such as that of 
truth, the good, natural law, human rights, or causality. 


In his article ‘Stoicism: Some Reflections on the State of the Art’ 
(in R. H. Epp (ed.), Spindel Conference 1984: Recovering the Stoics, 
Southern Journal of Philosophy, 23, suppl. 1985), J. Rist appraises 
the results of the reawakened interest in Stoic philosophy, and con- 
cludes: ‘It seems to me that it is not unfair to say that the last few 
decades have been something of a success story in the rediscovery 
of the Stoics.’ And he is absolutely right. However, there still is work 
to be done, both to introduce Stoic philosophy into the curriculum 
of institutions of higher learning, and to deepen our understanding 
of Stoic philosophy further, now that such a promising new start has 
been made. This introduction has been devised as a reminder of the 
detrimental results of uncritically accepting past prejudices first 
about Stoicism, but also about any period in the history of thought 
later than Stoicism. This volume has been brought together as a con- 
tribution to the still ongoing attempt to reappraise all parts of Stoic 
philosophy. 


Aristotle and Stoic Logic 


JONATHAN BARNES 


Were Aristotle’s logical writings known to the early Stoic logicians, 
and did Aristotle’s logical ideas have any influence on the develop- 
ment of Stoic logic? The evidence which bears on this question is 
perplexing: there are numerous pertinent texts which favour an 
affirmative answer; yet as we approach them they seem, like so many 
will-o'-the-wisps, to retreat—and we are stumbling in a treacherous 
marsh. 

But the question is not without its fascination, in as much as it 
concerns the historical relations between two magnificent monuments 
to Greek philosophical acumen; and it may stand some discussion. 
Section I presents some general ruminations. Section IJ deals with 
the preliminary question of whether the Stoics could in principle have 
read Aristotle. Section III assembles a sample of the evidence which 
suggests that the Stoics did in fact read and study their Aristotle. 
And the remaining sections try to assess the value of this evidence. 


The question is a historical one, and it invites consideration of a 
certain type of historical explanation. It is not merely a matter of 
whether the Stoics were aware of the Peripatetic achievement in logic: 
it is a matter of whether this awareness influenced their own logical 
thoughts and caused them to think in this way rather than in that. 
Roughly speaking, it asks whether there are any truths of the form 


The following pages are a substantially revised version of a paper which I gave, some 
years ago, at a conference in Cambridge. I am sure that I owe much to my audience 
there; and I have more recently had the advantage of Katerina Ierodiakonou's per- 
ceptive comments on a penultimate draft. 
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Chrysippus, in his logic, held that P because Aristotle, in his logic, 
had held that Q. 


Although I shall continue to speak in this rough form, it may be 
worth making a few moves in the direction of precision. 

First, then, I shall use the names ‘Chrysippus’ and ‘Aristotle’; but 
I am really concerned with the possible influence of the Old Lyceum 
on the Old Stoa, and the names should be construed loosely. As a 
matter of fact, there was not very much serious logic done in the Stoa 
before Chrysippus and there were few advances made in the Lyceum 
after Aristotle;! so that in this context there is little harm in using 
the names of the scholarchs to denote the schools. 

Secondly, in raising a question about Aristotle [ do not mean to 
suggest that there can have been no other influence on the logic of 
Chrysippus—nor even that there can have been no other equally 
important influence. What is sometimes said about the significance 
of the ‘Dialectical School’ strikes me as exaggerated;? but I suppose 
it certain that men such as Diodorus Cronus and Philo—Dialecticians 
or Megarics, call them what you will—had some effect on the logic 
of the Stoa. My question is not: Was it Aristotle rather than Diodorus 
who influenced Chrysippus? It is simply: Did Aristotle influence 
Chrysippus? And this paper has nothing at all to say on the entirely 
independent question: Did Diodorus influence Chrysippus? 

Next, I am concerned with influence of any sort, whether direct 
or indirect. The question ‘Did Chrysippus read this in Aristotle?’ 
is shorthand for the question: Did Chrysippus (or some other old 
Stoic) read this in an early Peripatetic work, or read it in the work 
of someone who had read it in a Peripatetic work, or hear it from 
someone... ? There are, it is true, many different possibilities here; 
but our evidence is almost always too coarse-grained to allow us 
usefully to distinguish among them. 

Fourthly, if I say that Chrysippus said this because Aristotle 
had said that, I mean the ‘because’ in a generous sense. I mean, not 
that Chrysippus’ remark was wholly and completely fixed by what 
Aristotle had said, but rather—and, I suppose, evidently—that any 
complete explanation of why Chrysippus said what he said would 


' But note that one of the main texts I shall be examining concerns Theophrastus 
rather than Aristotle: below, p. 45. 

? See J. Barnes, ‘A Big, Big D?’, Classical Review, 43 (1993), 304-6: a review of 
T. Ebert, Dialektiker und frühe Sto:ker bei Sextus Empiricus (Hypomnemata 95; 
Gottingen, 1991). 
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need to make reference to Aristotle’s having said what he had said. 
Aristotle’s remarks form ‘part of the explanation’ of Chrysippus’ 
remarks. 

Finally, I shall talk indifferently of Chrysippus’ saying that P or 
holding that P or hitting upon the idea that P or . . . Here, again, there 
are many distinct questions that might be asked. It is, for example, 
one thing to ask how someone first came to entertain a particular 
thought and quite another thing to ask why he persistently accepted 
it as true. But, again, our evidence is too coarse-grained to make it 
profitable to insist on such distinctions. 

In sum, I am asking whether we can find any truths about the his- 
tory of logic which take the following form: 


Chrysippus (or some other early Stoic logician) held—or came 
to hold or persisted in holding or hit upon the idea. . . —that 
P because (no doubt among other reasons, and perhaps by an 


indirect route) Aristotle (or some other early Peripatetic logician) 
had said or held that Q. 


'This 1s a mouthful, and tediously pedantic. Hence: 
Chrysippus held that P because Aristotle had held that Q. 


Questions of this general sort form the stuff of intellectual history; 
and in many cases they are easy enough to answer. Thus—to take an 
example from the later history of logic—we know that and how Frege 
influenced Russell. We know it from various biographical sources 
—for example, from the correspondence of the two men. Russell 
himself tells us, explicitly and often, that Frege was on his mind. 
Again, and from antiquity, we can say a reasonable amount about 
the influences which led the young Galen to deal with logic in the 
way in which he did. And we owe our knowledge— or at any rate 
our plausible belief—to Galen's own autobiographical writings. 
Galen himself tells us, explicitly, why and how he came to reflect 
upon ‘relational syllogisms' ? 

In the case of the early Stoics we have no pertinent biographical 
information at all. The meagre factual details and the unreliable anec- 
dotal hints do not allow us to reconstruct an intellectual biography 
of Chrysippus. Now influence and dependence in philosophical 
matters are always difficult to discover in the absence of positive 


* See J. Barnes, ‘“A Third Kind of Syllogism": Galen and the Logic of Rela- 
tions’, in R. W. Sharples (ed.), Modern Thinkers and Ancient Thinkers (London, 1993), 
172-94. 
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biographical evidence. And in logic, because of the nature of the sub- 
ject, the problem is most severe. For in the absence of biographical 
evidence, we shall, I suppose, only hypothesize that X influenced Y 
if we suppose that the best explanation for Y’s saying that P is that 
X had said that Q. But in logic—and especially in formal logic—there 
is almost always a good explanation to hand in the subject matter 
itself. Perhaps Y said that P because P pretty plainly follows from 
Q and it is pretty plain that Q. 

In the case of Frege and Russell we should have a powerful 
reason to posit influence even without the biographical evidence. 
For one of Russel!'s main logical zzmovations is his theory of types; 
and the theory is intelligible solely as a solution to the paradoxes 
which—as Russell proved—were the ruination of Frege’s system. 
Why does Russellian logic include the inelegant and barely com- 
prehensible theory of types? Because Frege’s typeless system was 
inconsistent. If Russell's system 1s rediscovered after a thousand years 
of oblivion, then future historians of logic will have good reason to 
connect Russell with Frege, to hold that there are some truths of 
the form 


Russell held that P because Frege had held that Q. 


Clear cases of this sort are, I think, extremely rare. For Aristotle and 
the Stoics, the best we can expect 1s a few unclear cases. 


II 


The first question must be this: could the old Stoics have learned 
of Peripatetic logic? It was once orthodox to believe that, on the 
death of Theophrastus, the works of Aristotle—and of Theophrastus 
himself—went out of circulation and were not recovered by the 
philosophical world until the first century BC. Aristotle's writings 
were not read by the Stoics, or by any other Hellenistic philosophers, 
because they were not there to be read; and in consequence Aristotle's 
views were scarcely known to them. 'T'his orthodoxy is now generally 
rejected;^ but it is perhaps worth mentioning some of the evidence 
which indicates that Aristotle's logical works were known in the 
Hellenistic period. 


* For a full discussion, see J. Barnes, ‘Roman Aristotle’, in J. Barnes and M. Griffin 
(eds.), Philosophia Togata II (Oxford, 1997), 1-69. 
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Theophrastus and Eudemus, in the first generation after Aristotle, 
certainly read the master’s works. And it is unreasonable to deny that 
later Peripatetics also conned them—thus Strato, who interested 
himself in ‘topics’, had surely read Aristotle on ‘topics’. Nor were 
the books seen only by card-carrying Peripatetics. Epicurus 
referred at least once to Aristotle’s Analytics. A fragment of a letter 
preserved in a work by Philodemus indisputably contains the letters 
‘aptorote’ and ‘avadAurixa’—evidently ‘Aristotle’ and ‘Analytics’.° 
This scrap proves little; but it demonstrates that Epicurus knew of 
the Analytics, and it probably indicates that Epicurus had read the 
Analytics or some parts of them.’ 

It is improbable that Epicurus, an enemy of formal logic, much 
liked what he read. Other enemies of Aristotelian logic, of a different 
stripe, also knew their onions: in his Reply to Maximus on the Second 
and Third Figures, a work preserved only in Arabic, Themistius 
remarks that ‘if we reject conversion of the premisses, as Eubulides 
and Menelaus did, then we are obliged to deny that the last figures 
are derived from the first? The text is poorly preserved; and its 
reliability is uncertain. But it plainly implies that Eubulides and 
‘Menelaus” were acquainted with the technicalities of Aristotelian 
syllogistic. This is confirmed and elaborated by Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. In his essay On Conversion, also preserved only in Arabic 
translation,’® Alexander reports at some length Eubulides’ views 
on the conversion of negative propositions: Eubulides held—or at 
least, he argued sophistically against Aristotle—that E-propositions 
do not convert and that O-propositions do convert. (“No A is B’ does 
not entail ‘No B is A’, ‘Some A is not B’ does entail ‘Some B is not 
A’.) The level of argument, in so far as I can judge it, was not high; 
but the text proves that Eubulides concerned himself with certain 


* P. Herc. 1005, fr. 111.9-10, from [1 pds rovs «éraípovs?. For text and comment- 
ary, see À. Angeli, Filodemo— agli amici di scuola (Naples, 1988), 166—7, 233-40. 

^ So, rightly, F. H. Sandbach, Aristotle and the Stoics, Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society, suppl. vol. 1o (Cambridge, 1985), 5. 

? Perhaps not the text which we now know under that title: see Barnes, ‘Roman 
Aristotle', 44—5. 

* [ translate from p. 166 of the French translation in A. Badawi, La Transmission 
de la philosophie grecque au monde arabe (Paris, 19877); the Arabic text is printed in 
A. Badawi, Commentaires sur Aristote perdus en grec (Beirut, 1972). 

^ Presumably Menedemus? 

^ Text in Badawi, Commentaires, see J. Barnes, S. Bobzien, K. Flannery, and 
K. lerodiakonou, Alexander of Aphrodisias: On Aristotle Prior Analytics 1.1-7 (London, 
1991), 3. 
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technical matters which lie at the heart of Aristotelian syllogistic, and 
it makes it plausible to suppose that he had studied Aristotle’s 
Analytics. 

If Eubulides had worked over Aristotle's logic, then it must be 
a sporting guess that the logicians of the Megaric or Dialectical school 
were also familiar with it. But here, so far as I am aware, no text gives 
us positive reason for belief. 

Evidence of a more general sort comes from the book-list in 
Diogenes Laertius’ Life of Aristotle. This catalogue includes Cat- 
egories (item 141 1n During’s numbering), De interpretatione (142), 
Prior Analytics (49: in nine books), and Posterior Analytics (50: the 
Avadvrixa vorepa. ieyáAa). In addition, parts of the Topics—if not 
the Topics itself—are almost certainly referred to (52, 55°, 55°, 57, 
58, 59, 60); and epi épvorucs (27) perhaps has something to do 
with the Sopistici Elenchi. The origins of the list are controversial, 
and there are particular difficulties with some of the items I have just 
enumerated.? But the most plausible view takes the list back to 
Hermippus and to the Alexandrian Library in the third century Bc. 

A further piece of evidence about the Alexandrian library comes 
from Philoponus: 


They say that Ptolemy Philadelphus [282-246] was particularly enthusiastic 
for Aristotle's treatises, as he was for others, and that he gave money to those 
who brought him books by the philosopher. Hence some people, wanting 
to make money, wrote the philosopher's name on treatises and brought them 
to the King. For example, they say that in the Great Library were found 
forty books of Analytics and two of Categories: scholars have judged that the 
present book of Categories and four books of Analytics are genuine works 
of Aristotle. (in Cat. 7.22-31) 


The text is late, its source anonymous; no doubt there has been some 
embroidery—but embroidery, I suppose, on a tissue of fact. 

Such items indicate that texts of Aristotle's logical works were 
available, in one form or another, in the Hellenistic period. No doubt 
Aristotle’s texts were conserved, along with the writings of Theo- 
phrastus and Eudemus and their successors, in the library of the 
Lyceum itself, and whether or not this library was restricted to mem- 
bers of the school, Peripatetic works could be read by outsiders. 


!! Once again (see n. 7), perhaps not in our modern version. 
'2 See Barnes, ‘Roman Aristotle’, 40-4. 
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Aristotle’s treatises never achieved the popularity or the dissemina- 
tion of Plato’s dialogues; but they were not secret documents, and 
they were not unobtainable. 

None of this proves that any or all of the Organon was available 
to Zeno or to Chrysippus. Yet it would be absurd to affirm that the 
Organon was not available to the early Stoic logicians. A plausible 
conclusion would read like this: ‘Our present evidence, such as it is, 
suggests that Aristotle’s logical writings could have been read by Zeno 
and by Chrysippus had they been concerned to get hold of them.’ 
This is a modest conclusion, in that nothing whatever follows about 
the influence of Aristotle on Stoic logic. But if the conclusion is 
rejected, then there is little more to be said on the topic. 


III 


The early Stoics could have read the Organon. Did they in fact read 
it? Some may find attractive a general argument from probability. 
Chrysippus lived in Athens, a small enough township. He worked 
within a brief walk of the Lyceum. He knew that there were philo- 
sophers there and that these philosophers had done something in 
logic. He was himself deeply immersed in logical studies. Surely he 
must have tried to find out the Peripatetic view of the subject? Surely 
he must have cornered a contemporary Peripatetic and quizzed him? 
Surely he must have made some little effort to get a look at those 
celebrated works by Aristotle and Theophrastus and Eudemus? 

I confess that I find this argument not merely attractive but seduct- 
ive. Others, alas, are less easily seduced—and in any case, particular 
evidence is preferable to general probability. And there is—or so it 
seems—an abundance of particular evidence. 

The commentators on the Organon, from Alexander onwards, fre- 
quently advert to the Stoics, almost invariably contrasting their views 
unfavourably with those of the Peripatetic logicians. They refer to 
celebrated disputes over, for example, the question of whether logic 
is a part (uépos) or an instrument (ópyavov) of philosophy; over the 
‘parts of speech’ and logical syntax; over the proper nomenclature 
for logical items. 

These disputes are frequently presented in a somewhat scholastic 
form. Is the nominative a case, a mrwots or not? According to 
Ammonius, there are two views on the matter. One is championed by 
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Aristotle and ot azo roô [epurarov, the other by of azo Ths Ltods. 
The Peripatetics bring an objection to the Stoic thesis. The Stoics 
reply to the objection. The Peripatetics retort to the reply .. . And 
so on." Ammonius is interested in the substance of the dispute, not 
in its historical career. None the less, his text naturally suggests that 
there was a historical reality behind the abstract dispute. 

And several texts are historically explicit. Thus in the introduc- 
tion to his commentary on the Categories Dexippus asks: 


Then why did the old philosophers indulge in so many and varied dis- 
putes with one another about this work of Aristotle's which we call the 
Categories? For I have observed that no other argument has aroused more 
counterblasts or stirred up greater contests—not only among the Stoics and 
Platonists who attempt to shake these categories of Aristotle but also 
among the Peripatetics themselves. (zn Cat. 5.16-22) 


Dexippus alludes to historical blasts and counterblasts; and he 
claims that certain Stoics had taken issue with Aristotle's theory of 
categories. Again, according to Boethius, ‘some people, among them 
the Stoics, thought that Aristotle meant that future contingents are 
neither true nor false’ (zn Int.? 208.1—3 M). The Stoics are implicitly 
taken to have read, and to have offered an interpretation of, Chapter 9 
of the De interpretatione. 

Alexander implies that the Stoics had read the Prior Analytics. 
Aristotle maintains that, if B follows from A and A is possible, then 
B is possible; Chrysippus notoriously held that ‘the impossible may 
follow the possible'.!^ Alexander reports that Chrysippus ‘says nothing 
against the proof given by Aristotle but attempts to show that he 
is wrong by way of some falsely constructed examples’ (mm APr. 
177.25—7). Alexander does not explicitly state that Chrysippus had 
read Aristotle's argument; but he plainly implies as much—and in 
the corresponding passage of his commentary Philoponus is yet 
plainer (tn APr. 165.27—9). 

Later on, and more strikingly, Alexander records a significant 
logical debt owed by Chrysippus to Aristotle. He finds a reference 
in the Prior Analytics, at 4271, to the ‘so-called synthetic theorem’, 
which is roughly this: 


7 See Ammonius, in Int. 42.30—43.20; other texts in K.-H. Hülser, Dre 
Fragmente zur Dialektik der Stotker (Stuttgart, 1987), 914-30. 
4 See e.g. J. Barnes, Logic and the Imperial Stoa (Philosophia Antiqua 75; Leiden, 


1997), 96-8. 
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If ‘A,, A,,..., A,: so B’ is a valid argument, and if ‘B, C, C,, 
., €,: so D’ is a valid argument, then ‘A,, A,,..., A, C, C, 


.., C,: so D’ is a valid argument. 


(See in APr. 274.1924). This theorem, according to Alexander, 
‘was used by Aristotle to the extent that need demanded; but the 
Stoics took it from him and divided it and constructed from it what 
they call the second, third and fourth Üéuara' (in APr. 284.12—15). 
The Stoics are thus reported to have read the Prior Analytics and to 
have developed from one of Aristotle's discoveries a central feature 
of their own logical system. 

Nor were the Stoics limited to those logical works which found 
their way into our Organon: they could also consult works long since 
lost to us. Simplicius refers to a work in one book On Opposites, lepi 
avTUKeuuévov: 


The Stoics pride themselves on their work in logic; but «the more eminent 
of Aristotle's commentators» strive to show that both in other matters 
and in the case of opposites their starting-points were all provided by 
Aristotle in one book, which he entitled On Opposites—the book also con- 
tains a vast number of puzzles, a small proportion of which the Stoics set 
out. (zn Cat. 387.18-22) 


In the following pages Simplicius reports some of the contents of this 
book and repeats the claim that the Stoics took their 'starting-points 
[apopuai]’ from it. And he explicitly names Chrysippus (389.22; 
cf. 394.31). The title ‘epi àvrikequévov' is known only from Sim- 
plicius. But other authors refer to a epi évavtiwv, which may well 
have been the same work. In any case, there is no reason to doubt 
that Aristotle wrote a work On Opposites,'® or that Simplicius reports 
its contents with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 


5 On the ‘need’ for and ‘utility’ of logic, see J. Barnes, ‘Galen and the Utility of 
Logic’, in J. Kollesch and D. Nickel (eds.), Galen und das hellenistische Erbe, 
Sudhoffs Archiv Beihefte 32 (Stuttgart, 1993), 33-52. 

' P. Moraux, Les Listes anciennes des ouvrages d'Aristote (Louvain, 1951), 53, 
followed Rose in supposing that the work was a late forgery, designed to convict 
the Stoics of plagiarism. Sandbach remarks: “This seems to me a possibility not to 
be overlooked, but equally not to be accepted as certain’ (Aristotle and the Stoics, 20). 
Moraux offers no evidence for his suggestion; and Sandbach is evidently right to 
state that it should not be ‘accepted as certain’. But what is the force of saying that 
forgery is ‘a possibility not to be overlooked’? No doubt forgery is a possibility, in 
the sense that the supposition of forgery involves no contradiction; but there is not 
the least reason to suppose that forgery is a fact. 
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Other passages could be adduced. If the scraps of evidence assem- 
bled in the previous section show that Aristotle’s logical writings were 
available to the Stoics, then the texts of the commentators—taken 
at their face value—assure us that within the shadow of the Porch 
those writings were perused and criticized and plundered. 

And if confirmation is needed, it appears to be supplied by 
Plutarch—or rather, by Chrysippus himself, whom Plutarch quotes 
verbatim." In the third book of his Jepi duaXextexys, in a section 
evidently designed to defend the study of dialectic against its many 
detractors,'® Chrysippus appealed to the practice of Aristotle: Aristotle 
took dialectic seriously, and we should rather sin with Aristotle than 
live virtuously with lesser men.!? 

It is a striking passage, and it impressed Plutarch. Chrysippus 
does not expressly state that he had read Aristotle’s Organon; but 
an ingenuous reader will surely form the opinion that he had. And 
this opinion fits well with the other strands of evidence thus far 
assembled. 

A final Chrysippean straw for this brick of conjecture. The catalogue 
of Chrysippus’ logical writings, preserved by Diogenes Laertius and 
deriving from a sanitary source, includes several overtly polemical or 
critical pieces.” None of these refers explicitly to the Peripatetics; but 
two refer to ‘the ancients’, ot dpyaiou.”' Now later texts frequently use 
this appellation to refer to the Peripatetics.”* It is tempting to think 


7 Apart from this passage, no other early Stoic fragment mentions Aristotelian logic. 

'® Logic, in one sense or another, had been attacked or rejected by the Epicureans 
and the Cynics and the Cyrenaics—and by Aristo from within the Stoic school: see 
Barnes, Logie and the Stoa, 7-10. 

19 See M. Frede, Die stoische Logik (Góttingen, 1974), 29, who takes this passage 
as evidence for Peripatetic influence on Chrysippus’ theory of inference. 

?! J. Barnes, "The Catalogue of Chrysippus’ Logical Works’, in K. A. Algra, 
P. W. van der Horst, and D. T. Runia (eds.), Polyhistor: Studies in the History and 
Historiography of Ancient Philosophy (Philosophia Antiqua 72; Leiden, 1996), 169-84. 

21 DL, 7.197 (Avats xarà ToUs dpyaious mpos Atooxoupidyy a’: Solution [sc. of 
the Liar Paradox] according to the Ancients, to Dioscurides, 1 book); 201 (Jepi 700 
éykp(vew Tovs àpyaíous thy dtadextixny odv Tais amodei£eot mpós Zihvwva B': 
That the Ancients admitted Dialectic as a reputable subject (along with proofs of this 
fact), to Zeno, 2 books). On the latter work, see J. Brunschwig, ‘On a Book-Title 
by Chrysippus: “On the Fact that the Ancients Admitted Dialectic along with 
Demonstrations” ', in H. J. Blumenthal and H. M. Robinson (eds.), Aristotle and the 
Later Tradition: Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, suppl. vol. (Oxford, 1991), 
81-95—who takes the title in a different way. 

22 Usually contrasted with of vewrepot, who are often Stoics: see J. Barnes, 
‘Logical Form and Logical Matter’, in A. Alberti (ed.), Logica, mente e persona 
(Florence, 1990), 7-119, at 71-3. 
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that the later usage originated with Chrysippus. And in any event it is 
plausible to think that ‘the ancients’ to whom Chrysippus alludes may 
be the old Peripatetics—Aristotle and Theophrastus and Eudemus. 


IV 


The text cited by Plutarch does not supply specific evidence for par- 
ticular and determinate lines of influence—at most, it encourages us 
to expect that such evidence once existed, it encourages us to look 
about for such evidence. And here seekers shall be finders; for the 
specific evidence is there, aplenty, in those passages from the Greek 
commentators on the Organon which refer to Stoic views. These are 
the crucial texts; on them the weight of the inquiry rests. 

It is appropriate, none the less, to start by looking more closely 
at the Plutarchan passage. I cite it in full. 


In the third book of his On Dialectic, having intimated that dialectic was 
keenly studied by Plato and Aristotle and their followers up to Polemo and 
Strato, and especially by Socrates, and having added that one would be happy 
to err in company with these numerous and talented men, he continues in 
these words: 


If they had spoken of these matters by the by, you might dismiss the sub- 
ject. But since they spoke of them seriously, as though dialectic were one 
of the greatest and most indispensable of capacities, it is not plausible that 
they made so great a mistake—if they were in general men of the calibre 
we take them to have been. 


Why, then, Chrysippus—someone might say—do you yourself never cease 
battling with such talented and numerous men, and proving (as you take 
it) that they erred in the greatest and most important matters? Surely they 
did not write with studious care about dialectic while writing by the by 
and frivolously about first principles and the ends of life and the gods and 
justice, areas in which you call their remarks blind and self-contradictory 
and full of a thousand other errors? (Stoic. rep. 1045E-1046B) 


The passage is self-contained: the context adds nothing to our 
understanding of it. 

The first point to make is negative. Throughout his essay Plutarch 
is concerned to discover the ‘contradictions’ of the Stoics. He refers 
to Chrysippus’ views on the importance of dialectic solely because 
they involve Chrysippus in yet another ‘contradiction’. The alleged 
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contradiction is this: Chrysippus praises the Academics and the Peri- 
patetics for their addiction to dialectic, and affirms that such illustrious 
men were unlikely to err on such an important matter; yet he attacks 
them ceaselessly on other matters which he regards as equally import- 
ant.? We may cavil, urging that this is not a formal contradiction; 
but we shall agree that it is at least an inconcinnity—and Chrysippus 
might reasonably be asked to explain why he thought it improbable 
that men would make errors in one important area and certain that 
they made errors in others. But it is plain—and it must have been 
plain to Plutarch—that a far more damaging inconcinnity would be 
revealed could Chrysippus be shown both to praise and to criticize 
his great predecessors for their views on dialectic: ‘Aristotle was a 
great logician’—‘Aristotle’s syllogistic is fundamentally mistaken.’ 

Why does Plutarch not go for the throat? He was well read, and 
had the keenest of noses for Chrysippean contradictions. The fact that 
he does not say that Chrysippus both praised and criticized his great 
predecessors for their views on dialectic therefore suggests that he 
was not aware of a text in which Chrysippus had produced any such 
criticism: as far as Plutarch knew, Chrysippus did not criticize and 
reject Aristotelian logic, although he ceaselessly attacked Aristotelian 
ethics. It does not follow that Chrysippus had not in fact criticized 
Aristotle’s logic, still less that he had not read Aristotle’s logic. But 
the negative point is still worth something. 

Consider, secondly, the subject which Chrysippus is defending. 
It is ý deaAexrixn, ‘dialectic’. I have thus far written as though ancient 
dialectic were the same as modern logic; and in many contexts such 
an assimilation is harmless enough. But although Stoic dialectic cer- 
tainly embraces what we call logic, it also embraces other matters— 
including epistemology.** If Chrysippus praised the dialectic of the 
ancients, it does not follow that he praised their logic—it does not 
follow that he knew anything about their logic.” 


23 Plutarch's text perhaps suggests a second ‘contradiction’: Chrysippus admires 
the Peripatetics for their dialectical prowess; yet he constantly condemns them for 
logical errors in other parts of their philosophy. 

** See Sandbach, Aristotle and the Stoics, 69 n. 39; but he wrongly urges that Stoic 
dialectic is a method. 

25 Against this, it might be said that the opponents of dialectic generally accepted 
the value of epistemological investigations while rejecting precisely what we should 
call logic; so that, in so far as Chrysippus may be assumed to be writing against such 
Opponents, we may expect him to have been primarily concerned to vindicate the 
logical parts of dialectic. 
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Thirdly, look at the witnesses whom Chrysippus summons in 
defence of dialectic. We have the list in Plutarch’s paraphrase rather 
than in Chrysippus’ own words; but there is no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the paraphrase, at least as far as the names are concerned. 
The great dialecticians, then, were these: Plato and Aristotle; the 
Academy up to the time of Polemo; the Lyceum up to the time of 
Strato; ‘and especially Socrates’. 

If we were asked to give a list of the great logicians prior to 
Chrysippus, we should come up with exactly one name: Aristotle. 
Pressed to be more generous, we might add Theophrastus and 
Eudemus. (And doubtless also Diodorus Cronus and Philo.) We 
should never think of Plato as a logician; nor was any logic—in our 
sense—done in the Old Academy after Plato. As for Socrates, no one 
would dream of enrolling him among the logicians. Our list of logi- 
cians would be quite different from Chrysippus’ list of dialecticians. 
Aristotle is the single star on the former list: on the latter, he is merely 
one of several players, and not the most eminent. 

Did Chrysippus entertain perversely unhistorical views about 
the early career of logic? Surely not. His list of dialecticians differs 
from our list of logicians because he is not concerned to list logicians 
—he is not thinking about logic at all. Plato, who studied the topic 
of division, was thereby a professor of dialectic; Socrates, who pressed 
for definitions and insisted on questions and answers, was thereby 
a dialectical champion. As for Aristotle, his work in logic would 
indeed qualify him as a dialectician—but so too would his interest 
in division and in definition and in sophisms and in dialectical debate. 
Such dialectical studies were doubtless continued in the Old Academy 
and the Old Lyceum. It is these dialectical studies, and not spe- 
cifically logical studies, to which Chrysippus must be alluding. In 
honouring Aristotle as a master of dialectic, he was not thinking of 
syllogisms at all. 

None the less, Plutarch’s text surely informs us that Chrysippus had 
at least read some Aristotle—perhaps the Organon, surely something 
on logic or dialectic? Not so. If we ask to what writings Chrysippus is 
here alluding, the answer is plain: to none. Socrates wrote nothing, so 
that in citing Socrates as the dialectician par excellence Chrysippus 
cannot be covertly alluding to any written texts. The same is no doubt 
true of the other figures on the list: Chrysippus surely knew—it was 
common knowledge—that the men he names were in various ways 
dialectically inclined; the text from On Dialectic does not allude to 
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any of their writings and it does not imply that Chrysippus knew 
any of their writings.”° 

The Plutarchan passage, which seems to promise so much, tells 
us all too little. It certainly does not show that Chrysippus had read 
the Organon. It does not even show that Chrysippus had any know- 
ledge of or interest in Peripatetic logic. The most we can decently 
extract from this text is another appeal, which will seduce some and 
leave others unmoved, to general probability: given that Chrysippus 
thought that Aristotle was a philosopher of great talent, and that he 
knew him to have been devoted to dialectic, surely he would have 
made some effort to read Aristotle’s works? And surely such an effort 
would not have been thwarted? 


V 


If the passage from On Dialectic gives us no firm facts, surely the 
book titles say something? They say something only if the phrase 
‘6 dpxaiow refers to the Peripatetics. Does it? 

First, there is one further piece of evidence to adduce. For the 
phrase occurs in one other Chrysippean text apart from the two titles. 
In the fourth book of his epi Biwy Chrysippus observed: ‘First of 
all, I hold, in accordance with what the ancients correctly said, that 
the theorems of the philosopher fall into three kinds: the logical, the 
ethical, the physical’ (Plutarch, Stoic. rep. 1035A). Now in the Topics 
Aristotle remarks that ‘there are. . . three sorts of propositions and 
problems: there are ethical propositions and physical propositions 
and logical propositions’ (105^19-21). Surely Chrysippus must 
have this very text of the Topics in mind, so that ‘the ancients’, here 
at least, may be identified with Aristotle himself? And in that case, 
economy alone will encourage us to take ‘the ancients’ in the book 
titles in the same way. 

What can be said against this delicious conclusion? A further 
passage may be summoned to the witness-box: 'Zeno: they say that 
concepts are neither somethings nor . . . but that they are called ideas 
[i9cas] by the ancients’ (Stob. Ecl. 1.136). Zeno is surely thinking 
of Plato and surely not thinking of Aristotle: his 'ancients' are either 


% Note that he says 'eiprjk«aow'—'they spoke’, not ‘they wrote’. (In fact he says 
‘mepi aùræv eiprjkaaw', where we cannot divine the antecedent of ‘avrwyr’.) 
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Plato himself or else the early Academy. And in that case, why not 
think that Chrysippus’ ancients are Academics too??’ 

After all, the tripartition referred to in the [epi Biwy is not 
peculiarly Aristotelian; on the contrary, later sources ascribe it to 
the Old Academy—to Xenocrates, or even to Plato.” The ‘ancients’ 
referred to here are in all probability Academic. And the same or 
something similar holds for at least one of the book titles: in That 
the Ancients admitted Dialectic as a reputable subject Chrysippus will 
surely have appealed to those great men whom he mentions in the 
passage from On Dtalectic—the ancients will be, or include, Plato 
and the Academics up to Polemo, Aristotle and the Peripatetics up 
to Strato, ‘and especially Socrates’. There is no reason to suspect a 
particular reference to Aristotle. 

This is persuasive to a point: it is persuasive in so far as the title 
That the Ancients . . . is concerned. But no weight can be put on the 
extract from Stobaeus;? and there is perhaps room for doubt about 
the text from the Tepi Biwv. At any rate, it is worth remarking that 
here Chrysippus does not refer, broadly, to the familiar triparti- 
tion of philosophy—rather he refers specifically to a tripartition of 
philosophical theorems. To this the Topics provides a close parallel, 
and no other text provides much of a parallel at all. None the less, 
it would surely be absurd to insist that Chrysippus is thinking of 
the Topics, for it would be absurd to insist that he is thinking of any 
specific passage in the writings of ‘the ancients'—he is alluding gen- 
erally to what he takes to be a commonplace. 

There remains the second book title: Solution according to the 
Ancients. It is plain from the position of this item in the catalogue 
that the ‘solution’ was a solution to the paradox of the liar.” Now 
we know that ‘Theophrastus wrote a work in three books On the Liar 
(DL 5.49). We do not know of anyone else before Chrysippus who 
wrote on the subject. Perhaps others did write volumes on lying 
—our information is patchy at best. And perhaps Chrysippus was 


? See also Sextus, M 11.30, where ot ápxa«órepot (contrasted with of dó 7775 
Todas) are certainly Old Academics. It is tempting to think that the text has a Stoic 
origin; but I can produce no evidence to justify yielding. 

*' On the tripartition, see K. Ierodiakonou, ‘The Stoic Division of Philosophy’, 
Phronests, 38 (1993), $7—74. 

? The text is uncertain; and in any event Stobaeus does not purport to be citing 
verbatim. 

w A. Rüstow, Der Lügner (Leipzig, 1910), 64-5, proposed to add ‘roô pevdopevov’ 
after ‘Avos’, perhaps rightly. 
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actually referring to an author of one of these forgotten works. But 
speculation along these lines is worthless. And, given the surviving 
evidence, it is reasonable to believe, weakly, that Chrysippus had read 
Theophrastus’ work on the Liar, and that he wrote about—and no 
doubt against—his solution. 

I do not infer that Chrysippus hungrily read the rest of Theo- 
phrastus' logical euvre, still less that he perused the Organon of 
Aristotle. But I do not believe that he had seen no Peripatetic 
material. 


VI 


Thus far mere skirmishing: the real battle takes place on the fields of 
the commentators. I incline—at any rate on Mondays and Thursdays 
—to think that Chrysippus had read some Peripatetic logic; but noth- 
ing I have yet said bears directly on the question: Did Chrysippus 
say that P because Aristotle had said that Q? As for the commentators, 
their texts are deucedly difficult to assess. A piecemeal approach is 
the only way. Here I shall make two general comments, and then 
consider three particular texts. 

The first general comment is a platitude: when the commentators 
refer to disagreements between Stoics and Peripatetics, often they are 
not—or need not be construed as—referring to genuine historical dis- 
putes. Ancient scholars, like modern scholars, find it pedagogically 
convenient to represent a theoretical difference of opinion as a his- 
torical debate: the pros and cons of abstract argument are represented 
by the cuts and thrusts of concrete discussion. But the concrete dis- 
cussion is—or so we may often suppose—a pleasing and commodious 
fiction. ‘The Peripatetics say that . . . The Stoics retort that...’ We 
need not construe the retort as an answer given, at some point in 
history, by some particular Stoic to some particular Peripatetic 
challenge. 'l'he retort is window-dressing: the commentator means 
only that a given Stoic view can be seen as rejecting a given Peri- 
patetic position. 

It is, I suppose, uncontroversial that this sort of pseudo-history 
is a common component in ancient and modern scholarly writings. 
(And perhaps I should add that it is a perfectly reputable component 
—so long as it is not taken for the real historical McCoy.) If it is not 
always easy to be sure exactly when and where the fiction is present, 
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sometimes at least it is transparent. Thus in his commentary on 
Aristotle’s definition of what a ovAAoytouds is (APr. 24°18-20), 
Ammonius observes that ‘he said "érepóv rt T@Y keuévov" on account 
of the “reduplicated” or “indifferently concluding" syllogisms of the 
Stoics’ (in APr. 27.35—6). That is to say, Aristotle insisted that the 
conclusion of a ovAAoytopds be distinct from any of its premisses in 
order to ensure that certain arguments accepted by the Stoics were 
not classified as syllogisms. In other words, Aristotle formulated his 
definition with an eye to outlawing certain Stoic arguments.! 

We shall not suppose that this sentence in Ammonius’ comment- 
ary provides us with valuable evidence about Aristotle’s prescient 
reaction to Stoic logic. We shall not suppose that Aristotle said: ‘Pl 
have none of those damnable Stoic arguments.’ Nor does Ammonius 
expect us to construe his words in a historical fashion: the historical 
colouring in his text—admittedly pale in this case—is a cosmetic 
only.? Ammonius’ technique—if that is not too grand a word—is the 
same elsewhere as it is here. Here we are not for a moment tempted 
to suppose that Aristotle reacted to the Stoics—nor that Ammonius 
intended us to suppose that Aristotle reacted to the Stoics. Elsewhere, 
then, we need not suppose—and we need not suppose that we were 
intended to suppose—that the Stoics reacted to Aristotle. 

The second general point is no less banal. Often the commentators 
refer, generically, to ‘the Stoics’: explicit references to particular Stoics, 
even to Chrysippus, are relatively rare. Now we have no entitlement 
to construe an indeterminate reference to the Stoics as a reference 
to the Old Stoa. After all, our sources are all late—the earliest is 
Alexander, and by the time he wrote Chrysippus had been dead for 
centuries and Stoicism had developed in a variety of ways. Even if 
logic was a relatively stable part of Stoicism, there is evidence to 
show that the subject did not die with Chrysippus: there were later 


* Alexander, in APr. 18.12—22, judges that Aristotle was right to include the clause 
in his definition; and he notes that the ‘reduplicated’ and ‘indifferently concluding’ 
arguments of ot vecrepoi are not properly regarded as syllogisms. Unlike Ammonius, 
he does not suggest that Aristotle included the clause in order to disbar such argu- 
ments from syllogistic status. 

%2 What does Ammonius mean and mean us to believe? Merely (i) that Aristotle’s 
definition of what a syllogism is in fact excludes certain arguments which the Stoics 
would later classify as syllogisms? Or rather (11) that the definition was formulated 
with the intention of excluding certain arguments (arguments which, as it turned out, 
the Stoics later classified as syllogisms)? Option (11), I am pretty sure, was what 
Ammonius intended; but the text of 4Pr. warrants, at most, option (i). 
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Stoic logicians, and they did not simply parrot God’s logician.*? A 
reference to ‘the Stoics’ may well depend on one of the works (more 
accessible and more modern) of these epigoni. 

Thus we know that a certain Athenodorus wrote a work entitled 
Against Aristotle's Categories, and the celebrated imperial Stoic, 
Lucius Annaeus Cornutus, wrote Against Athenodorus and Aristotle 
and touched on the same issues in his Rhetoric. We have recently 
learned, from an Oxyrhynchus papyrus, that Cornutus also wrote 
I epi €xra@v—a work which will surely have touched on logical issues 
and on the dispute between Peripatetics and Stoics over the notion 
of a €€ts.°> How much else these men, and others like them, wrote on 
logic we do not know; nor do we learn very much about the logical 
studies of Posidonius, that most Aristotelian of Stoics. But the gen- 
eral point is plain: in so far as the disputes between Peripatetics and 
Stoics are genuinely historical disputes, their history may be later 
—perhaps much later—than 200 Bc. To the extent that this is so, 
we cannot appeal to the disputes recorded by the commentators as 
evidence for the influence of Aristotle on the early development 
of Stoic logic. A dispute which reflects the thought of Posidonius or 
of Athenodorus or of Cornutus has no immediate relevance to the 
study of Chrysippus' logic. 

Here I may cite a text from Alexander’s De mixtione, although it 
does not refer specifically to logical matters. Discussing the views of 
ot amo THS Z/roás on the subject of blending or «páois, Alexander 
Observes that 


the opinion about blending which seems to enjoy most favour among them 
is that of Chrysippus. For of his successors some agree with Chrysippus, 
while others—although they later had the opportunity to hear Aristotle’s 
opinion—themselves repeat many of the things which he said about blending 
—these latter include Sosigenes, the friend of Antipater. (Mixt. 216.7—12) 


Whatever we make of the phrase 'they later had the opportunity to 
hear',?? Alexander's message is plain: Chrysippus worked in ignorance 


33 For the evidence, see Hulser, Die Fragmente, 192-8; cf. Barnes, Logic and the 
Stoa, 5 n. 19. 

* Porphyry, in Cat. 86.21-2; Simplicius, in Cat. 62.25—6. 

5 See POxy 3649 (only the title-tag of the roll survives); on the issue, see the texts 
in Hülser, Die Fragmente, 1058—63. 

% Gorepov axovaa OvvuÜÉEvres: (i) ‘kosa might mean ‘read’ (see D. M. 
Schenkeveld, ‘Prose Usage of dxovew “to Read”’, Classical Quarterly, 42 (1992), 
129-41); (ii) Alexander apparently implies that Aristotle’s opinions were available to 
Sosigenes but not to Chrysippus—why should he have thought so? 
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of Aristotle; later Stoics learned of Aristotle's views—but did not 
profit from them. Any dispute between Stoics and Peripatetics over 
blending must—if we believe Alexander's story—have arisen in the 
generation after Chrysippus at the earliest. 

What Alexander says of blending could, for all we know, be true 
also of logic. At the very least, we must bear in mind the fact that 
later Stoics discussed logical matters, were familiar with Aristotle's 
writings, and were in their turn cited by the later commentators on 
the Organon. 


VII 


The three particular texts which I shall examine all come from one 
work, Alexander's commentary on the Prior Analytics. I choose this 
work because it is the earliest, and probably the best, of the com- 
mentaries which are pertinent to my theme. Any difficulties which 
are to be found with Alexander increase rather than diminish with 
later and lesser authors. 

One of the little essays which Alexander inserted into his comment- 
ary concerns negation.” At issue are simple name-verb sentences, 
such as 


Kaddias mepvra et 


and their negations. Alexander reports and defends the familiar 
Peripatetic view, according to which the negation-sign modifies the 
verb, “zepizraret’. We might indicate this by positioning the sign 
immediately in front of the verb and holding it there with a pair of 
brackets, thus: 


Kaddias [ov repura et] 


—and in general we might represent the negation of ‘Fa’ as ‘[not-F Ja’. 
Alexander also reports a rival view which in effect takes the negation- 
sign to modify the whole sentence. This might be brought out by 
some such convention as the following: 


ov [KaAAMas mepvraret] 


—and in general we might represent the negation of ‘Fa’ by ‘not-[Fa]’. 


7 in APr. 402.1—405.16; see J. Barnes, ‘Peripatetic Negations’, Oxford Studies in 


Ancient Philosophy, 4 (1986), 201-14. 
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This second view—the rival view, as I shall call it—is credited with 
three arguments. Each argument is examined in detail by Alexander 
—and declared unsound. The dialectical structure of the text is in- 
tricate. The first argument of the rivals is set out at 402.12-19. 
Alexander’s reply occupies 402.36—404.31, and it consists of six 
separate reasons for rejecting their argument. To the second of these 
reasons (403.11-14) Alexander reports a subtle counter-argument 
(403.14—18), which he then rebuts (403.18—26) and which leads him 
to a positive defence of the Peripatetic view (403.27—404.1 1). 

Alexander does not name his opponents. But scholars have treated 
the text as evidence for Stoic logic, and for early Stoic logic—indeed, 
it has been treated as evidence for Chrysippus' views on negation.?? 
Now the three arguments with which the rivals support their own view 
work obliquely rather than directly: the rivals do not argue straight- 
forwardly for the truth of their own view; rather, they obliquely 
suggest that their own view is true by directly urging that the 
Peripatetic view is false. The arguments are thus essentially argu- 
ments against the Peripatetic view, and they are intelligible only if 
they are construed in this way. If the arguments in Alexander's 
text are Chrysippean, then we may infer that Chrysippus?’ views on 
negation were formed—or at least were supported—by reaction against 
Aristotle's views on negation. It follows at once that Chrysippus 
had studied the Aristotelian view. And in that case we may as well 
suppose that he had read parts of the Organon. 

Does Alexander's text warrant this heady conclusion? We might 
wonder, first, whether the debate recorded by Alexander was a 
historical debate at all. The dispute is not explicitly presented in 
historical terms: Alexander employs the present tense throughout, 
and he does not attempt to give any historical colour to his abstract 
unfolding of the debate. Yet it is plausible to suppose that there was 
at least a minimal historical reality behind the story. The rivals, we 
should surely suppose, were real men. For Alexander says ‘some 
people hold [etatv ofs orei}: he does not report the opinion as one 
which might be or might have been advanced, but as one which is 
actually advanced. And if the rivals were genuine historical figures, 
then we may reasonably suppose that they used arguments at least 
roughly comparable to the arguments which Alexander assigns to 


38 "Ihe text was not printed at all by von Arnim in SVF; it appears in Hülser, Die 
Fragmente, 1162—72. 
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them; and it is reasonable to infer from this that they knew the 
Peripatetic view and were overtly reacting against it. Whether all 
the complexities of Alexander’s account are founded on historical 
reality I shall not decide; but at least it seems highly likely that at 
some point a group of logicians became aware of the Aristotelian view 
on the negation of simple sentences, that they argued against this 
view, and that they thought thereby to establish a different view. 

Then who were the rivals? In particular, were they Stoics?—were 
they ot mepi Xpvourmov? Alexander is not normally reluctant to name 
his opponents, nor does he always disguise his references to the Stoics 
or to Chrysippus. Here he names no one, offering an anonymous 
'etotv ois’. This perhaps suggests that the phrase ‘ot aro THs 2/roás? 
would not have fitted the bill, and hence that the rivals are not 
simply ‘the Stoics’ or some particular group of Stoics. A fortiori 
the rivals are not Chrysippus. 

Against this, scholars have appealed to the content of the pas- 
sage. Their argument is simple enough: the rival view is a Stoic 
view, and an early Stoic view; hence the rivals must be Stoics, and 
early Stoics. But in this argument the inference is dubious and the 
premiss uncertain. 

As to the inference, suppose for the moment that the view which 
the rivals defend is an old Stoic view: it simply does not follow that 
the rivals were old Stoics. They may, for example, have been later 
Stoics—Athenodorus or Cornutus, say—who determined to defend 
the old Stoic doctrine against its resuscitated Peripatetic rival. Alex- 
ander may be referring to an attempt by Cornutus to support the 
Chrysippean view of negation—an attempt in which he deployed his 
own knowledge of Aristotelian texts. Even if the rival view is itself 
Chrysippean, there is no reason to infer that the supporting argu- 
ments within which it is embedded come from Chrysippus. And 
hence, of course, no reason to think that Chrysippus adopted his view 
in studied reaction to some Peripatetic ideas. 

And is the view Chrysippean? The heart of it is. According to 
Chrysippus—or so I think we may properly assume—negation is a 
sentence-forming operator on sentences, the negation of ‘Fa’ is ‘not- 
[Fa]. This is just the view which the rivals are defending. 

But the defence relies on a number of points which are not 
otherwise attested for Chrysippus—or indeed for the Stoa. The most 
remarkable of these points is the following. The second of the rivals’ 
three arguments turns about the sentence: 
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^ >) ^ 
OUTOS OU TEPLTTATEL 


—a sentence which in some way implies that its subject exists and 
is male. The rivals affirm that the sentence is equivalent to, and per- 
haps analysable as: 


»* € r ^ “a > * 
€OT(V O Óeukvüp.evos OUTOS OS OU 7epumraTet. 


(See in APr. 402.29—30.) I am not confident that I understand this 
sentence; but I tentatively suppose that it means something like this: 


This is the man being pointed to, and it is not the case that he is 
walking. 


More generally, perhaps, the negation of a sentence of the form 
Fó 


—where ‘d’ is a demonstrative pronoun, is taken to be equivalent to 
something of the form 


6 is the object demonstrated and not-[F (the object demonstrated) ]. 


No text ascribes this equivalence to any old Stoic. We know a certain 
amount about the old Stoic view of negation and a certain amount 
about the old Stoic view of ‘definite’ sentences (sentences of the form 
‘Fd’):? nothing there hints at the account which we read in Alex- 
ander; and although we can see how the equivalence might have 
been excogitated on the basis of Old Stoic ideas, we should doubt 
that the rival view is Chrysippean, even if it is derived from certain 
Chrysippean ideas—and even if it was developed in order to defend 
certain Chrysippean views. 

I cannot claim that the argument of the last paragraph will bear 
much weight. We know that Chrysippus wrote at vast length on lo- 
gical matters—including such logical topics as negation and definite 
sentences;*! and we can be sure that he explored these issues in far 


? Texts in Hülser, Die Fragmente, 1150—60 (definite sentences), 1160-205 
(negation). 
* Suppose that Callias no longer exists. Then 


ov [KaAXtas meperaret] 


is true; and in general, according to the rival account, a negation of ‘Fa’ will be 
true when the object denoted by ‘a’ does not exist. Here, proper names differ from 
demonstratives, according to Chrysippus (see esp. Alexander, in APr. 177.26—32; 
see Barnes, Logic and the Stoa, 97-8): if ‘5’ denotes nothing, then the sentence ‘Fẹ’ 
says nothing; hence 'not-[Fó]|' says nothing—and a fortiori nothing true. Thus a 
Chrysippean view of demonstratives requires that negations of ‘Fẹ’ be treated dif- 
ferently from negations of ‘Fa’—and the equivalence which the rival view patronizes 
is one way of showing up the difference. *! See the catalogue: DL 7.190. 
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subtler and more complicated ways than our surviving texts, which 
for the most part represent the thin pap of the handbooks, allow us 
to see. Thus it would be false to claim that the pages in Alexander 
contain material which is demonstrably post-Chrysippean. But, 
conversely, I do not believe that anything in the text shows—or 
even suggests—that the rivals whose view Alexander rehearses are 
Chrysippus and his friends. Everything is compatible with the 
hypothesis that the rivals date from the first or second century AD. 


VIII 


Aristotle promised to write about syllogisms “based on a hypothesis’. 
He never did so; ‘but we should note that Aristotle’s pupils, Theo- 
phrastus and Eudemus and the rest, published lengthy treatises about 
them; and so too did the Stoics’ (Philoponus, zn APr. 242.18-21). 
In ancient terminology, Peripatetic logic was categorical syllogistic, 
whereas Stoic logic was hypothetical syllogistic. Some of the Peripat- 
etics did spend some time on some aspects of hypothetical syllogistic 
—and it is only natural to wonder if their first ponderings excited 
the Stoics and primed them for their own endeavours. 

Philoponus does not say that the Stoics borrowed from Aristotle’s 
pupils; but he perhaps suggests—and intends to suggest—as much. 
The corresponding passage in Alexander’s commentary? does not 
even mention the Stoics. But it does offer us some vital information 
about early Peripatetic forays into hypothetical syllogistic. Alexander 
gives a list of the sorts of hypothetical syllogism which Aristotle 
would have discussed had he fulfilled his promise. I have argued 
elsewhere? that Alexander's list in effect coincides with the list of 
syllogisms which Theophrastus had discussed. 

The list contains five items, the first three of which are here rele- 
vant. (1) First come syllogisms ĝia Tob ovveyoós (6 Kat avvnupevov 
Aéyerat) Kat THS TpooAnYews—arguments by way of a ‘continuous’ 
proposition (or a ‘connected’ proposition, as it is also called) and the 
additional assumption. That is to say, syllogisms of the general form: 


(A) If A, then B; but C: therefore D. 


32 Alexander, in APr. 389.31-390.9. 
? See J. Barnes, ‘Theophrastus and Hypothetical Syllogistic', in J. Wiesner (ed.), 
Aristoteles Werk und Wirkung—Paul Moraux gewidmet (Berlin, 1985), 557—76. 
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Two schematic examples of this form are given: 


(1) If P, then Q; but P: therefore Q. 
Gi) If P, then Q; but not Q: therefore not-P. 


(2) Then come syllogisms ĝia roô Statperixot Te kat OvLevyuévov 
—arguments by way of a 'divisive' or disjunctive proposition (and 
also, of course, an additional assumption). The general form is: 


(B) Either A or B; but C: therefore D. 
The schematic examples of this form are: 


(i11) Either P or Q; but P: therefore not-Q.^* 
(iv) Either P or Q; but not-P: therefore Q. 


(3) Finally, syllogisms dca àodarucjs ovurAorrs—arguments from 
a negated conjunction (and an additional assumption). Thus: 


(C) Not both A and B; but C: therefore D. 
And a schematic example: 
(v) Not both P and Q; but P: therefore not-Q. 


Now (A)-(C) use thoroughly Stoic connectives. And examples (1)- 
(v) are the celebrated five indemonstrables which form the founda- 
tion of Chrysippus’ hypothetical syllogistic.** Have we not discovered 
the historical origins of Stoic logic? Chrysippus stole it from the 
Lyceum, from Theophrastus. 

It is plain that this conclusion* is at best absurdly exaggerated. 
There is no evidence that Theophrastus developed a logical theory 
around schemata (i)(v): no evidence that he regarded them as 
indemonstrable; no evidence that he thought of them as foundations 
for hypothetical syllogistic; no evidence that he thought of uniting 
(A}(C) into a single system of logic—in short, no evidence that he 
anticipated any of the outstanding features of Chrysippean logic. 

But a whimper of doubt remains. Can the parallelism between Theo- 
phrastus’ first three types of hypothetical syllogism and Chrysippus’ 


^^ Note that disjunction is here taken to be ‘exclusive’; that is to say, a disjunction 
of the form ‘Either P or Q’ 1s false if both P and Q are true. 

t Texts in Hülser, Die Fragmente, 1528-54; see S. Bobzien, ‘Stoic Syllogistic’, 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 14 (1996), 133-92 at 134-41. 

* For which see esp. C. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande (Leipzig, 1855), 
i. 379; cf. e.g. I. M. Bochenski, La Logique de Théophraste (Fribourg, 1947), 9. Contra 
e.g. Sandbach, Aristotle and the Stoics, 18: ‘Aristotle was aware of propositional [1.e. 
hypothetical] syllogisms but uninterested, and Theophrastus and Eudemus appear 
to have investigated them without any great commitment. 'l'here is no reason for sup- 
posing their work to have provided the stimulus for Stoic logic.’ 
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indemonstrables really be a mere coincidence? Chrysippus uses four 
logical particles—‘not’, ‘or’, ‘if’, ‘and’. Theophrastus’ forms (A)-(C) 
use the same four. How did Chrysippus hit on the very same logical 
particles which Theophrastus had hit upon? Surely Chrysippus chose 
the particles he did because those were the particles used by Theo- 
phrastus in the logical system which Chrysippus hoped to develop 
or surpass? 

And then the following story concerning the origins of Stoic logic 
tentatively suggests itself. The Stoa had done a little logic before 
Chrysippus, but it had not developed anything which could be called 
a system of logic: there was not yet such a thing as ‘Stoic logic’. 
Chrysippus changed all that. Aware that Aristotle had created a 
logical system of astonishing elegance and precision, and aware that 
Theophrastus had at least half invented a second and supplement- 
ary syllogistic, he resolved to produce a logic of his own. His system 
would take its start from some ideas sketched by Theophrastus. But 
the Stoic system would not be a supplement to Aristotle’s categor- 
ical syllogistic—it would outclass and supplant anything which the 
Peripatetic logicians had invented. 

This is a charming story, and the argument on which it is based 
is not contemptible. But neither the story nor the argument is com- 
pelling. Suppose that you were devising a hypothetical logic—what 
particles would you choose? No doubt your choice would be deter- 
mined by the way in which hypothetical inferences are ‘naturally’ 
or commonly formulated. Plainly, the word ‘if’ will immediately 
impose itself—without ‘if’ (or some semi-synonym) there will be no 
system of hypothetical logic at all. Equally plainly, ‘not’ is indis- 
pensable in any logical system. And it is tempting to say that the same 
goes, if to a lesser degree, for ‘or’ and ‘and’: these particles will appear 
in hypothetical syllogistic for the simple and unexciting reason that 
they frequently figure in those ordinary arguments with which 
hypothetical syllogistic is formally concerned. 

Now if such mundane considerations indicate that the four par- 
ticles will readily obtrude themselves on anyone who makes a study 
of hypothetical syllogistic, then it is entirely otiose to suggest that X 
may have adopted them because Y had adopted them. Theophrastus 
adopted them, and Chrysippus adopted them. There is no reason at 
all to think that Chrysippus adopted them because Theophrastus had 
adopted them. 

But this counter-argument ignores one point. Why do both hypo- 
thetical syllogistics, the syllogistic of Theophrastus and the syllogistic 
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of Chrysippus, make use of an exclusive disjunction? In ordinary 
English ‘or’ is often, perhaps normally, inclusive; and the same seems 
to be true of ancient Greek. At any rate, Greek disjunctions are not 
exclusively exclusive." Hence the choice of an exclusive ‘or’ in hypo- 
thetical syllogistic is not determined by ordinary usage; and we might 
think that, here at least, the fact that Chrysippus made the same 
choice as Theophrastus might plausibly be explained by hypothesiz- 
ing that he followed ‘Theophrastus. 

But why did Theophrastus adopt an exclusive ‘or’? The later 
Peripatetic logicians gave a reason, of a philosophical nature, for 
selecting exclusive disjunction—and the reason may derive originally 
from ‘Theophrastus. Things, the later logicians said, are either 
dependent on or independent of one another, either connected to or 
separated from one another. Hence there are two fundamental forms 
of compound (or hypothetical) sentences: connecting sentences, which 
express a dependence and which will standardly employ the word 
"if; and separating sentences, which express an independence and 
which will standardly call on the word ‘or’ (see Galen, Inst. log. 3.1). 
And therefore ‘or’ must be exclusive. 

Now this argument cannot possibly have been adopted by 
Chrysippus. For it presupposes that there are only two basic sentential 
connectives, ‘if’ and ‘or’. And in fact later Peripatetic logicians 
explicitly denied that ‘and’ was a genuine sentential connective, that 
it made a single sentence out of several.** But Stoic logic recognized 
three basic connectives: ‘and’ was admitted—indeed, ‘and’ was an 
essential part of Chrysippus’ system of logic. Of course, Chrysippus 
might in principle have taken the exclusive ‘or’ from ‘Theophrastus 
even though he rejected the argument which gave it its place in Theo- 
phrastus' system. But if the Peripatetic argument did indeed derive 
from Theophrastus, then his hypothetical syllogistic will have 
employed only two connectives—and syllogisms 61a dmodarixis 
cuwmAokns will not have appeared in it. The old Peripatetic sys- 
tem of hypothetical syllogistic was thus very different from the Stoic 
system. And in that case Chrysippus is less likely to have bought his 
basket of particles at the Lyceum. 


7 See e.g. Apollonius Dyscolus, Conj. 215.14-221.I5, who discusses successively 
the exclusive and the inclusive use of ‘7...9...’. 

** See e.g. Porphyry, apud Ammons in Int. 73.1933. 

*? [n point of fact, the text of Alexander, far from opposing this conclusion, tends 
to favour it. See Barnes, "T heophrastus', 566-7. 
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All this stuff is a little dizzying—and hopelessly conjectural. What 
is the least implausible conclusion to draw? I doubt if we need invoke 
Theophrastus’ forms (A}-(C)—or (A}(B)—in order to explain any- 
thing in Stoic logic.® There is no positive evidence that the Stoic 
connectives were taken from Peripatetic practice. We can imagine 
circumstances in which such borrowing would be plausible—and we 
can equally imagine circumstances in which it would be implausible. 
And we have no reason to find one such set of imaginary circum- 
stances more likely than another. 


IX 


The four OéuaTa lie at the heart of Stoic logic: by means of them 
complex syllogisms are to be ‘reduced’ to the five indemonstrables; 
and thus the ‘completeness’ of the Stoic system (whatever exactly 
its completeness was) can be shown. We are vexingly ill informed 
about these themata: our texts are few, obscure, and inconsistent; and 
there is no scholarly consensus?! 

One main text appears in Alexander's commentary on the Prior 
Analytics: 


In this way you can get three syllogisms by virtue of the synthetic theorem 
which has been handed down. The theorem was used by Aristotle to the 
extent that need demanded; but the Stoics took it from him and divided it 
and constructed from it what they call the second, third and fourth Îépara, 
paying no attention to what is useful but zealously elaborating everything 
there is to be said in this area of study, even if it is useless. (zn APr. 
284.10—17) 


An earlier passage explains what the synthetic theorem was, and 
explicitly states that Aristotle himself was its discoverer (zm APr. 
274.19-24). Alexander's claim is clear and unambiguous: Aristotle 
discovered the logical rule known to the Peripatetics as the synthetic 
theorem; the Stoics—and here Chrysippus must be meant—took 
the rule from Aristotle and formed three of their four 0éuaTa out 
of it. Aristotle's theorem was thus directly responsible for a central 
feature of Stoic logic. 


5# So too e.g. Frede, Stoische Logik, 17-18. 
`! Texts in Hülser, Die Fragmente, 1606—19; see Bobzien, ‘Syllogistic’, 142-180. 
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As a matter of logic, could the three Îéuara have been derived from 
the synthetic theorem? We have descriptions of the third @éua in 
Alexander (in A Pr. 278.12—14) and in Simplicius (in Cael. 237.2—4). 
The rule they describe can probably best be given as follows:?? 


If ‘A, B: so C’ is a valid argument, and if ‘D,, D,,..., D,: so 
B’ is a valid argument, then ‘A, D,, D,,..., D,: so C’ is a valid 
argument. 


And this rule is indeed a special case of the synthetic theorem. For 
the second and fourth éuara we have no direct description: here 
Alexander's assertion that these éuara were derived from the syn- 
thetic theorem has in fact been the major text on which reconstruc- 
tions have been based. Hence we cannot test Alexander's assertion 
against the rest of the evidence—there is no more evidence. 

Alexander was a competent logician, but he could make mistakes 
and he was biased against the Stoics. I am not sure that we are bound 
to believe his assertion that the Îéuara derive—logically speaking— 
from the synthetic theorem. And in that case, I am not sure that we 
can hope to reconstruct the Îéuara themselves. But this is an issue 
which I must leave to one side. 

More pressing is the question of the synthetic theorem itself. And 
first we might wonder if it is really Aristotelian. Alexander: 


In what Aristotle says he here sketches for us more clearly 
[vzroypadet Hiv davepwrepov] the so-called synthetic theorem of 
which he himself is the discoverer. (in APr. 274.19-21) 


Alexander is commenting on APY. 42° 1-4: 


Or again, when each of A, B is obtained by way of a syllogism— 
e.g. A by way of D, E, and B by way of F, G. 


Does this text say what Alexander declares it to say? 

Aristotle is offering a second qualification to his statement at 41°36 
that every amddéerEus involves precisely three terms. The case he has 
in mind is this: I have a proof of a theorem C?! from premisses A, 
B; but first I prove each premiss—A from D, E, and B from F, G. 
So here you might say that a proof involves more than three terms: 


*? The two texts do not agree with one another, and there is considerable dispute 
over the correct formulation of the thema. But the details are here irrelevant. 
5 Note that here the letters in the text stand for sentences, not for terms. 
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the proof of C involves precisely five terms.** Aristotle allows that 
more than three terms are involved, and he allows that this is a 
reputable way to prove C. But he comments, simply and effectively, 
that ‘in this way there are several syllogisms' (APr. 42?4). That is to 
say, the example does not show that a single syllogism or a single 
amooetets may contain more than three terms; it shows only—and 
trivially—that a chain of connected syllogisms may do so. 

In this passage, according to Alexander, Aristotle ‘sketches more 
clearly' the synthetic theorem. It 1s perfectly plain, however, that 
Aristotle does not sketch or describe this theorem at all: no theorem, 
no metalogical rule, is described or sketched or outlined in the text. 
Alexander can at best claim that the theorem is used implicitly in 
the text. But it is not clear that even this is so. Alexander supposes 
that Aristotle is in effect considering the inference 


D, E, F, G: so C, 


and that he is implicitly justifying or validating it by appeal to the 
three inferences 


D, E: so A; F, G: so B; A, B: so C. 


Alexander assumes, finally, that the validation itself presupposes the 
synthetic theorem. 

Now it is far from evident that Aristotle has the inference 'D, E, 
F, G: so C' in mind: his words rather suggest that he is considering 
the chain of three syllogisms as together constituting a proof of C. 
Moreover, had he had his mind on the inference Alexander suggests, 
he need not have appealed to the synthetic theorem to support it: he 
might have appealed to nothing at all (in the text he does appeal to 
nothing at all); or he might have appealed to a different theorem. And 
finally, he could not properly have appealed to the synthetic theorem 
as that theorem is formulated by Alexander. T'he theorem is perhaps 
closely related to any rule which will validate the inference Alexander 
ascribes to Aristotle. But the theorem itself will not do so. The syn- 
thetic theorem not only is absent from Aristotle's text—it ought to 
be absent. 

Alexander says 'ómoypá$e uiv davepwrepov’: if *Gaveporrepov 
means ‘more clearly’ (rather than ‘fairly clearly’, as it might equally 


* Assume that C is a universal affirmative, say XaY. This is proved from XaZ and 
ZaY (the premisses A and B). XaZ is proved from XaW and WaZ, and ZaY from 
ZaV and VaY. Thus the terms involved in the proof of C are these: X, Y, Z, W, V. 
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well be translated), then the implication is that Aristotle had else- 
where mentioned the theorem. But Alexander cites no other text, and 
as far as I know no surviving passage in Aristotle’s works states or 
refers to the theorem. Indeed, apart from a couple of references in 
Alexander and two in Themistius, we know nothing at all about the 
history of the theorem. It is, I suppose, possible that Aristotle—or 
Theophrastus or Eudemus—discussed the theorem in a lost work, 
and that this lost work was eagerly read by Chrysippus. But we have 
not the slightest reason to believe that this possibility corresponds 
to the historical facts. 

I am inclined to suspect that some later Peripatetic—Boethus 
comes to mind—had discussed the synthetic theorem and, perhaps, 
had noted its relation to the Stoic Üéuara. Alexander will then have 
falsely inferred that the theorem must have been known to Aristotle 
—and that Chrysippus took his Îéuara from that source. But this 
suggestion is wholly speculative. The most I insist upon is this: we 
should not believe that Alexander's remarks on the origins of the 
Üua ra. are historically accurate. 


X 


The preceding sections justify no general conclusion: I have not dis- 
cussed all the pertinent texts; and I have not discussed any of the 
pertinent texts in sufficient detail. But I suspect that an exhaustive 
account would in the end warrant the following general conclusion: 
In the present state of our evidence we have no compelling reason for 
affirming that Chrysippus was in any way influenced by the formal 
logic of the Lyceum. Scholars, and other incurable romantics, may 
tell pretty stories: anti-romantics will tell the opposite tales: sober 
historians—or even inebriated historians—must, if they care at all 
for evidence, reserve judgement. 

If we are ever to trace the external philosophical influences on 
Stoic logic, then we shall first need to unearth more evidence—in 
particular, we shall need to unearth some reliable biographical evid- 
ence. We shall learn more only when Oxyrhynchus or Herculaneum 
unrolls the papyrus biography of Chrysippus. This biography may 


5 Indeed, it might simply mean ‘clearly’: in later Greek the comparative form often 
lacks any comparative sense. 
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turn out to contain the sentence ‘Chrysippus loved and studied the 
Prior Analytics’. It may, with equal probability, contain the sentence 
‘Chrysippus never knew anything about Aristotelian logic’. The 
appearance of neither sentence ought to surprise us—and we should 
not, of course, be surprised if neither sentence appears. 


2 


' The Liar Paradox and the Stoics 


MARIO MIGNUCCI 


'The external history of the ancient versions of the Liar paradox is 
easily traced. We know that it was probably invented by Eubulides,! 
and a version of it may have been known by Aristotle.? A development 
of Aristotle's view can be found in the anonymous commentary on 
the Sophistical Refutations traditionally ascribed to Alexander of 
Aphrodisias.* But it 1s surely Chrysippus the philosopher who dedic- 
ated more efforts in ancient times to solve the paradox. He devoted 
an astonishing number of works to the Liar, as the catalogue of his 
books preserved by Diogenes Laertius shows. At least seven titles 
mention the Liar paradox,* and we may think that some of the others 
were dealing with the same problem. Besides, Chrysippus' Logical 
Investigations contain a few lines dedicated to the Liar paradox.? 


! DL 2.108 (DM $0; 51A; 64). DM = K. Döring, Die Megariker: Kommentierte 
Sammlung der Testimonien (Amsterdam: Grüner, 1972). 

? Cf. SE 25, 180^2-75. 

> Cf. Ps. Alex., in SE 171.16 ff. (FDS 1210). FDS = K. Hulser, Die Fragmente 
zur Dialektik der Stoiker: Neue Sammlung der Texte mit deutscher Ubersetzung (4 vols.; 
Stuttgart, 1987-8). 

+ Cf. DL 7.196 (FDS 194=SVF ii. 15): (i) Mepiè ris eis tov pevddpevov 
eloaywyns mpos ApuoTokpéovra a’ (ii) Adyou pevddpevor mpds etcayoyr]v a^, (iii) Jepi 
Tob pevdouevov mpos Mpiorokpéovra s; (iv) IIpós rovs vouilovras kai pevdy Kat 
aAnOH civar a’; (v) Hpós tovs Óu ths Tou HS Stadvovras Tov pevddpevov Adyov mpós 
Apiorokpéovro. D^ (vi) Hepi rs Tob evdouevou Avoews pos AproroKpéovta y; (vii) 
IIpós tovs $áokovroas Ta Xjupara. éxew hevð rov Pevdduevov Aóyov a. SVF = 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. I. von Arnim (4 vols.; Stuttgart: Teubner, 19647). 

* A. Rüstow (Der Liigner: Theorie|Geschichte und Auflósung (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1910), 63—5) has interestingly related other titles of the Chrysippean works to the same 
question of the Liar paradox. 

é As is well known, Chrysippus’ Logical Investigations have been first edited by 
W. Crónert, ‘Die “Logika Zetemata" des Chrysippos und die übrigen Papyri logis- 
chen Inhalts aus der Herculanensischen Bibliothek', Hermes, 36 (1901), 548—79; a new 
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Unfortunately, the text is so corrupted and obscure that it is difficult 
to extract a sense from it. 

Despite the attention that ancient authors paid to the Liar para- 
dox, we do not know in detail, at least as far as the Stoics are con- 
cerned, the solution they offered to the paradox and, even more, the 
exact formulation on which they debated. In this situation it 1s not 
surprising that some commonplaces are widespread among scholars 
and often repeated in the literature, which to some extent depend 
on the book of Rustow, Der Liigner, dating back to the beginning of 
this century.’ 

The first commonplace concerns the formulation of the Liar para- 
dox. It is quite usual to read in textbooks of logic that the Ancients 
were unable to express the paradox in a form as strict and inescap- 
able as the modern (and medieval) one. Besides, the solution which 
is normally ascribed to Chrysippus is the solution that the Medieval 
logicians ascribed to the cassantes—that is, to people who thought 
that the main proposition of the Liar is nonsensical because it yields 
a contradiction. I will try to challenge both these views by claiming 
that at least one ancient version of the Liar is truly paradoxical and 
that Chrysippus can hardly be ranged among the cassantes. 


II 


Let us start with the modern formulation of the Liar. Suppose that 
I say 


(1) What I said yesterday is false. 


To assign a truth-value to this proposition the obvious thing to do 
is to consider the propositions I uttered yesterday and see whether 
they are true or false. If they are all false, then (1) 1s true, otherwise 
it is false. Suppose now that I say 


edition has been proposed by von Arnim in his collection of the Stoic fragments (SVF 
11. 298a) and K. Hülser (FDS 698) has made some new suggestions based on a new 
reading of the P Herc. 307 carried out by Livia Marrone and partly anticipated in 
her paper ‘Nuove letture nel PHerc. 307 (Questioni logiche di Crisippo)', Cronache 
Ercolanesi, 12 (1982), 13-18. Livia Marrone has announced a new edition of the text. 
What is relevant for the Liar paradox is contained in cols. IX-XI. 


” Rustow, Der Lügner. See also I. M. Bochenski, Ancient Formal Logic (Amsterdam: 
North-Holland, 1968*), 101-2; P. V. Spade, ‘The Origins of the Mediaeval Insolubilia 
Literature', in Lies, Language and Logic in the Late Middle Ages (London: Variorum 
Reprints, 1988), 296 ff. 
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(2) What I am saying is false. 


Again to assign a truth-value to (2) one has to consider what I am 
saying. In this case, however, the expression ‘what I am saying’ can 
be taken in different ways. It may be that it simply means ‘what I 
have just said’. In this case we have the same situation as before. If 
what I have just said is false, then (2) is true, otherwise it is false. 
But suppose that ‘what I am saying’ is taken to include not only what 
I have just said, but (2) itself. Here we have two possibilities. If at 
least one of the propositions different from (2) is true, then we can 
easily conclude that (2) is false. But what happens if all propositions 
different from (2) are false? If all propositions different from (2) are 
false, one might be tempted to say that (2) is true. If (2) is true, then 
it is false, since not all propositions to which (2) refers are false. But 
if (2) and all other propositions to which (2) refers are false, then (2) 
must be true. In conclusion, if (2) is true, it is false and if it is false, 
it is true—a contradiction. The same contradiction can be more 
easily produced if we imagine that (2) 1s the only proposition I utter. 
In this case the proposition is immediately self-referential and a con- 
tradiction 1s generated without needing to consider the other possible 
propositions uttered by me. By the way, this simplified version of 
the paradox appears in the earliest medieval formulation of it due to 
Adam of Balsham in his Ars disserendi dated to 1132: 


(A) Whether he says the truth who says nothing but that he is speaking 
falsely.® 


This simplified version, however, is not found in the ancient texts. 


III 


Let us now consider the ancient formulations of the Liar paradox. 
If we leave aside a rather obscure and complicated passage of 
Aristotle's Sophistical Refutations in which it is not clear to what 
extent Aristotle refers to the Liar,’ the probably oldest formulation 
of the paradox can be found in Cicero’s Academica. The passage is 
as follows: 


* Adam Balsamiensis Parvipontani, Ars disserendi (Dialectica Alexandri), in 
L. Minio-Paluello (ed.), Twelfth Century Logic: Texts and Studies (Roma: Edizioni 
di Storia e Letteratura, 1956), 107: ‘An verum dicat qui nihil nisi se mentiri dicit.’ 
See also Spade, 'Origins', 294-5. ? See SE 25, 180^2- 5. 
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(B) Clearly it is a fundamental principle of logic that what is pronounced 
(this is what they call ‘proposition’ (G£&opa), that is ‘effatum’) is either 
true or false. Then, are the following propositions true or false: ‘If you say 
you are speaking falsely and you tell the truth about it, you are speaking 
falsely . . . you tell the truth’? You claim that these propositions cannot be 
explained.'^ 


The personal pronoun ‘you’ at the end of the translation addresses 
the Stoics and we may think that the formulation of the Liar refers 
directly to the Chrysippean one. Before considering the evident lacuna 
of the transmitted text and the possible ways to fill up the gap, let us 
pause to examine our translation of the verb mentiri. It is normally 
rendered as ‘to lie’, which is, of course, a possible translation. But 
one might also render the Latin as ‘speaking falsely'— as the Greek 
ijeóóco0at, which is behind the Latin, allows. The advantage of 
this translation is that we avoid all the problems connected with the 
psychological act of lying. We may lie when we say something that 
is the opposite of what we believe, and what we say by lying may be 
true if our beliefs are false. By taking mentiri as ‘speaking falsely’ 
we are faced with the simpler situation of someone who utters false 
propositions, and this is a necessary condition for building up the 
paradox. 

Let us return to the lacuna between 'you are speaking falsely' 
(mentiris) and ‘you tell the truth’ (verum dicis). 'The gap has been filled 
up in various ways by the editors. On the basis of an old correc- 
tion of the Codex Vossianus according to which ‘et’ is put between 
‘mentiris’ and ‘verum dicis’ the proposal has been made to delete 
‘idque verum dicis’, so that the text would be: 


(I) si te mentiri dicis, mentiris <et> verum dicis."! 


But this 1s a strange way to fill a gap by deleting an expression attested 
by all the MSS. There is no palaeographical reason to erase ‘idque 
verum dicis', and we must, on the contrary, be suspicious about 
the ‘et’. 


(^ Cic., Acad. pr. 95 = FDS 1212 (SVF ii. 196): nempe fundamentum dialecticae 
est, quidquid enuntietur (id autem appellant a€iwua, quod est quasi effatum) aut 
verum esse aut falsum. quid igitur haec vera an falsa sunt: ‘si te mentiri dicis idque 
verum dicis, mentiris . . . verum dicis’? haec scilicet inexplicabilia esse dicitis. 

U See Plasberg, app. crit. (Cicero, Academicorum reliquiae cum Lucullo, ed. 
O. Plasberg (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1980?) ). 
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A much more common way of solving the problem is by putting 
‘an’ in the lacuna between ‘mentiris’ and ‘verum dicis’.!? So the text 
would be: 


(II) si te mentiri dicis idque verum dicis, mentiris <an> verum 
dicis? 

The people who recommend (II) do not refrain themselves from 
quoting the Gellius presentation of the Liar.? But once again it is 
hard to believe that one might ask with respect to (II) whether haec— 
i.e. in my view the propositions expressed in the text—are true or 
false. À question is neither true nor false. It is probably with this 
objection in mind that Plasberg, followed by Hiilser,'* has proposed 
the following integration of the passage: 


(III) si te mentiri dicis idque verum dicis, mentiris <et, si te men- 
tiri dicis, idque mentiris> verum dicis. 


Here the intriguing Aaec finds an obvious explanation, because it 
refers to two different propositions which can be represented by 
means of 


(a) If you say that you are speaking falsely and you tell the truth 
about it, then you are speaking falsely 


and 


(b) If you say that you are speaking falsely and you speak falsely 
about it, then you are telling the truth. 


Of these propositions, it is asked whether they are true or false. 
What is perplexing in this reconstruction is that if we stick to 
(a) and (b) no real logical paradox arises. To see the point, let us 
give a name to the ‘you’ of which Cicero is speaking and call her 
‘Calpurnia’. Suppose that Calpurnia says in her perfect Latin: 


(c) mentior. 


If this proposition refers to other propositions not including (c) itself, 
no difficulty arises, as we have seen. Therefore, we must imagine 
that Calpurnia by saying ‘mentior’ means that also (c) is included 
among the propositions about which she speaks falsely. On the other 
hand, we have no hint that (c) is the only proposition uttered by 


12 See Reid, pp. 290-91 (Cicero, Academica, ed. J. S. Reid (Hildesheim: Olms, 
1984?) ) and Rüstow, Der Lügner, 89. 

7 Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 18.2.97 10 (FDS 1209). See text (C). 

? See Plasberg, app. crit.; K. Hülser, FDS 1708. 
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Calpurnia. Therefore, the most natural way of interpreting (c) is by 
thinking that Calpurnia is referring to a set of propositions among 
which there is also (c) itself. As we have seen, to get a real paradox 
in this situation one must state that all the propositions different from 
(c) with respect to which (c) is evaluated are false. Now this condi- 
tion is not stated if the Plasberg-Hülser text is adopted. Therefore, 
while conditional (a) must be accepted, there is no reason to accept 
conditional (b) which is simply false if the hypothesis is made that 
one of the propositions different from (c) 1s true. In other words, sup- 
pose that Calpurnia utters (c) and 


(d) 292-24. 


Then the antecedent of (6) is true but its consequent ts false since it 
is not true that all statements uttered by Calpurnia are false. There- 
fore, no paradox arises from (c) and (c) itself is simply false. It is 
difficult to believe that this is the formulation of the Liar paradox 
that Chrysippus had in mind when he wrote his numerous treatises 
on this subject. T'he paradox would be solved too easily. 

Actually, if we fill the gap in Cicero's text differently, a strong para- 
dox arises. À new possibility 1s offered by the following reading: 


(IV) si te mentiri dicis idque verum dicis, mentiris <et, si men- 
tiris,> verum dicis. 


From a palaeographical point of view, the corruption can be 
explained very easily. So (IV) is formed by two conditionals, the 
former of which is (a), and the latter is 


(e) if you are speaking falsely, you tell the truth. 


Suppose as before that Calpurnia by uttering (c) refers to whatever 
she is saying—1.e. to a set of propositions among which there is also 
(c), but not only this one. It is easy to get convinced that (IV) rep- 
resents an adequately paradoxical formulation of the Liar. As the 
antecedent of (a) states, Calpurnia says that whatever she is saying 
is false and that by saying it she tells the truth. Therefore (c) is false, 
being something she has said. But if all her utterances are false pro- 
positions and she speaks falsely by stating (c), she tells the truth about 
it, and consequently (c) is true. A contradiction is generated. 

The difference between (III) and (IV) is that in (III) (a) and (5) 
are taken as independent propositions, while in (IV) the anteced- 
ent of (e) is supposed to be the same as the conclusion of (a). This 
allows us to say that the claim that (c) is false, as is implied in the 
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antecedent of (e), is made under the condition that Calpurnia is 
saying that she is lying and that she is telling the truth. This implies 
that every statement Calpurnia may have made different from (c) and 
(c) itself are false. Therefore, (c) is true. The reasoning becomes really 
paradoxical. 

An important part of our interpretation of Cicero’s formulation 
of the Liar paradox is played by the clause 


(f) idque verum dicis 

which appears both in (III) and (IV) and which we have translated 
by 

(fj) and you tell the truth about it 

A more direct rendering of (f) might be 

(fj) and you say that this is true 

which may be taken to mean: 

(f) and you say that (c) is true. 


After our discussion it should be clear that (f,) could not guarantee 
that a contradiction arises. If (f) is taken to mean (f;), it cannot play 
the role we have seen (f) must play in order to get a real paradox. 
In fact, (f,) does not secure that all propositions to which (c) refers 
are false. This means that the contradiction is generated only if we 
suppose that Calpurnia's statement (c) refers only to (c) and nothing 
else. But without any explicit statement we cannot make such an 
assumption. Therefore, it is safer to interpret (f) as ( fi). 

This way of interpreting ( f) is confirmed by other ways of formu- 
lating the Liar paradox we find in other ancient authors. This is 
Gellius! way of putting it: 


(C) Then it was inquired what was the solution of this sophistry: When I 
am speaking falsely and I say that I am speaking falsely, am I speaking falsely 
or am I telling the truth?!'* 


What is interesting here is that the paradox is formulated by stating 
first the hypothesis that I am really speaking falsely (mentior) and by 
giving immediately after the paradoxical proposition (dico me mentiri). 
In other words, Gellius states two clauses, 1.e.: 


I5 Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 18.2.9-10 (FDS 1209): Quaesitum ibidem, quae esset 
huius quoque sophismatis resolutio: cum mentior et mentiri me dico, mentior an 
verum dico? 
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(g) Iam really speaking falsely (mentior). 


and 
(h) I say that I am speaking falsely (dico me mentiri). 


These two clauses are also present in other versions of the paradox.'® 
The obvious way of interpreting the relation between (g) and (A) is 
by supposing that (g) expresses a condition on (c). Then (g) and (A) 
can be combined into 


(j) I say (c) under the assumption that I am really speaking 
falsely. 


Why is the assumption that I am really speaking falsely made explicit? 
The reason, I believe, depends on the implicit interpretation of (c). 
If (c) had to be interpreted as an immediately self-referring pro- 
position, there would be no need to add the condition (g) to get the 
paradox. On the other hand, by taking (c) as including other proposi- 
tions different from (c), condition (g) is required for the construction 
of the paradox." Therefore, the Gellius formulation of the Liar 
confirms our interpretation of the Cicero passage and the filling of 
the lacuna as proposed in (IV). 

Actually, after this discussion one might be tempted to propose 
an even more conservative reading of the Academica text by simply 
stating 


(V) si te mentiri dicis idque verum dicis, mentiris <et> verum 
dicis. 

Once more, if we give to (f) the meaning of (fj), we get a real 

paradox. If Calpurnia utters (c) and what she 1s saying is the case, 

in the sense that it refers to a set of false propositions among which 

there is (c) itself, then she is really speaking falsely because all pro- 

positions to which (c) refers are false and (c) is one of them. But, by 


I^ See Ps. Acro, Scholia vetustiora in Horatii Epist. 2.1.45, ii. 281sg. Keller ({*FDS 
1215): Dico me mentiri et mentior, verum igitur dico; Anonymus, In Arist. SE Paraph. 
25, 58.29-33 (=FDS 1218): Eyw pevddpevos Aéyw anbi Aóyov, ti êyw pevdopar; 
and possibly Placidus, Liber glossarum p. 38.18; 95.14 («FDS 1217): Diximus de 
philosophis qui dicunt sidicomentarii et mentitur verum dico. The passage is amended 
into: si dico «me» mentiri et mentior, verum dico. 

7 W. Cavini (‘Chrysippus on Speaking Truly and the Liar’, in K. Döring and 
T. Ebert (eds.), Dialektiker und Stoiker: Zur Logik der Stoa und ihrer Vorláufer 
(Stuttgart: Steiner, 1993), 98—9) thinks that Cicero's passage in the Academica offers 
grounds to think that (c) is the only proposition uttered by the Liar. In this perspective 
it is difficult to assign a meaning to clause (f) in Cicero's formulation of the paradox 
and especially to clause (g) in the Gellius version. 
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the same token, she tells the truth because she is really speaking 
falsely, it being the case that all propositions to which (c) refers 
and (c) itself are false. Since I am interested in the Liar paradox and 
not in reconstructing the text of the Academica, I can take (IV) and 
(V) as equivalent for my point, leaving to philologists the choice 
between the two possibilities. 


IV 


Once we have explained the way in which the Stoics, and prob- 
ably Chrysippus, formulated the Liar as a real paradox, we must 
examine what kind of solution was proposed for it. But, first of all: 
had Chrysippus a solution for the Liar paradox? T'o judge from the 
number of works he devoted to the subject, one has the impression 
that he at least attempted to give an answer to this puzzle. This 
impression is confirmed by a passage of Plutarch where he claims 
that Chrysippus' solution of the Liar was in overt contrast with some 
usual views about logic. Plutarch says: 


(D) But, as Cato said that save for the famous Caesar no one while sober 
and of sound mind had entered upon public affairs for the purpose of 
ruining the commonwealth, so it seems to me that this man [i.e. Chrysippus] 
exerts the utmost diligence and cleverness in subverting and overthrowing 
common experience. So on occasion anyway even the man's devotees them- 
selves testify when they quarrel with him about the Liar. For, my dear, what 
kind of notion of demonstration or what preconception of belief 1s not sub- 
verted by denying that a conjunction formed of contradictories 1s patently 
false and again by asserting on the contrary that some arguments the pre- 
mises of which are true and the inferences of which are correct still have 
the contradictories of their conclusions true as well? The octopus is said to 
gnaw off its own tentacles in winter-time; but the dialectic of Chrysippus 
docks and destroys its own most important parts, its very principles, and 
what conception among the rest has it then left free of suspicion?!? 


'5 Comm. not. 1059D-E (FDS 1213 = SVF ii. 250). The text and the translation 
are those of Cherniss (cf. Plutarch, Moralia, 13.2, trans. H. Cherniss (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1976) ), apart from the fact that I maintain w dptore 
at 1059D, where Cherniss, followed by Hülser, prefers the Wyttenbach correction 
aopiotws, while A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley (The Hellenistic Philosophers (2 vols.; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), change dopiorws into aoptarwy. But 
it is not clear to me why a reference to indefinite propositions should be introduced 
here. 
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In this passage two points are apparently made against Chrysippus: 


(i) He would have refused to qualify as false the conjunction of 
a contradictory pair—1.e. admitted that there is at least a con- 
tradiction (the conjunction of a proposition with its denial) 
which is not false. 

(ii) He would have admitted arguments with true premisses which 
are sound from a logical point of view and nevertheless are 
such that the negation of their conclusion is true. 


I guess that the first Plutarchan criticism may be expanded as fol- 
lows. The Liar paradox shows that its main proposition, namely 


(c*) I am speaking falsely 


is, or better involves, a contradiction, since it turns out that it is at 
the same time true and false. However, Chrysippus denied that this 
proposition is false, and in this way he would have accepted a con- 
tradiction which is not false. 

The second criticism can be reconstructed along the same pattern. 
In the Liar there is a sound argument by which one can show that 
(c*) is false. This means that we have a set of premisses A,,..., A, 
from which the negation of (c*) is correctly derived. Since these 
premisses are supposed to be true, we can deduce that the negation 
of (c*) 1s true, and therefore that (c*) is false. But Chrysippus would 
have maintained that (c*) is not false. Thus, Plutarch seems to imply 
that Chrysippus held that (c*) is true. In this way he would have sub- 
verted the notion of sound inference, by admitting correct inferences 
in which the premisses are true together with the negation of their 
conclusion. 

I am not sure that this is the point to which Plutarch alludes in 
his compressed criticism, because his objection can easily be met and 
his point appears in the whole quite naive. It is difficult to believe 
that Chrysippus would have admitted that the premisses from which 
the truth and falsity of (c*) is derived are true. His point might be 
easily taken as a kind of reductio ad impossibile of the hypothesis 
that a truth value can be assigned to (c*). In other words, from the 
fact that (c*) is not false we are not allowed to derive that (c*) is 
true. But without this implication the whole argument presented by 
Plutarch collapses. 

However, Plutarch's testimony is important because it clearly 
shows that Chrysippus, probably not without contrasts with other 
members of his school, maintained that the Liar's main proposition, 
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our (c*), cannot be qualified as false. By considering this claim in the 
light of the subsequent discussion of the Liar paradox in the Middle 
Ages, we may appreciate its philosophical relevance: Chrysippus can- 
not be ranged among the forerunners of the so-called restringentes— 
i.e. the people who believed (c*) to be a false proposition on the basis 
that it yields a contradiction. If it is taken as a point in favour of the 
restringentes, Plutarch's criticism, although clumsily construed, has 
a philosophical respectability. 

Shall we range Chrysippus among the cassantes—i.e. the people 
who believed that the Liar’s critical statement is not a proposition 
because it is meaningless? In favour of this view one might argue as 
follows. If Chrysippus denied that (c*) is false, one can hardly believe 
that he thought that (c*) is true. Therefore, he should have admitted 
that (c*) is neither true nor false, so that it is not a proposition. 

This interpretation finds an indirect confirmation in Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. Commenting on an Aristotelian locus where by attribut- 
ing to a subject a predicate the conclusion can be drawn that the sub- 
ject has contrary predicates,'? he explicitly reports that it may be used 
to prove that (c*) is not a proposition. His point is as follows: 


(E) by using this locus it is possible to reject the view that ‘I am speaking 
falsely' is a proposition. For, if it 1s taken as a proposition, it will be at the 
same time true and false, as is proved. But this is impossible, since these 
predicates are contrary. Therefore, ‘I am speaking falsely’ is not a proposi- 
tion. For if one had admitted that it is a proposition, the principle would 
be rejected that every proposition is either true or false. For if this principle 
holds, also that proposition would be true or false. But whatever truth value 
may be attributed to it, it will have the opposite value. For if ‘I am speak- 
ing falsely' is supposed to be true, it appears to follow that the same person 
is speaking falsely. For he is telling the truth by saying that he is speaking 
falsely. But again telling the truth is false. For the same reason he is speak- 
ing falsely again by saying that he is speaking falsely, because he is telling 
the truth.?? 


It is the first part of this passage that interests us. Here a view 1s 
stated according to which the statement of the Liar paradox—i.e. 
(c*)—1is said not to be a proposition. This claim is supported by a 
kind of reductio ad impossibile. Suppose that (c*) is a proposition; 
then we can prove that it is both true and false. This is against the 
Principle of Bivalence. Therefore, we must give up the hypothesis 


I Cf. Top. 2.7, 113°24-32. ? Alex., in Top. 188.19-28 = FDS 1183. 
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that (c*) has a truth value, and conclude that it is not a proposition. 
In fact if one assumes that (c*) is a proposition, then a contradic- 
tion follows—namely, that (c*) is both true and false. Therefore, (c*) 
is not a proposition. Unfortunately, Alexander does not tell us who 
were the people who used this sort of reductio. It is clear that he is 
not referring to the Peripatetic standard view about the Liar. As is 
well known, the Peripatetics tried to solve the paradox by claiming 
that (c*) is true and false in different senses. This was the way in 
which Aristotle’s possible allusion to the Liar in the Sophistical 
Refutations 25 was interpreted.?! May we say that he is hinting at the 
Stoic view? 

To answer this question we must consider again Cicero's Academica. 
After having formulated the Liar paradox, Cicero continues by 
stating the view of his adversaries, the Stoics. According to them, 
a proposition like (c*) must be ranged among the znexplicabilia— 
i.e. the aropa, the usual Greek qualification of paradoxes. What is 
interesting is what Cicero believes to be the aporetic aspect of the 
Liar paradox according to the Stoics. He says: 


(F) If propositions of this sort cannot be explained and for them no criterion 
can be found according to which you can answer to the question whether 
they are true or false, what happens with the definition of a proposition as 
that which is true or false??? 


Three preliminary remarks are in order here. First, I take ‘ista 
[propositions of this sort]’ to refer to sentences like (c^), the critical 
statement of the Liar paradox. Secondly, ‘iudicium [criterion]! is the 
standard translation for kpirýpiov in the Latin philosophical literat- 
ure.? Thirdly, the expression ‘no criterion can be found according to 
which you can answer to the question whether they are true or false 
[nec eorum ullum iudicium invenitur, ut respondere possitis verane an 
falsa sint} , taken it itself, looks ambiguous, and it may be interpreted 
in two ways. 'The first interpretation, which can be called epzstemic, 
is as follows: (c*) has a truth value, but we are unable to determine 
it. In other words, (c*) is in itself true or false, but we do not know 


?" Cf. SE 25 180"2-7. The interpretation of this passage is in Ps. Alex., in SE 
171.16 ff. (FDS 1210). 

? Acad. pr. 95 = FDS 1212: si ista explicari non possunt nec eorum ullum iudicium 
invenitur, ut respondere possitis verane an falsa sint, ubi est illa definitio, effatum esse 
id quod aut verum aut falsum sit? 

? Elsewhere kperýpiov is rendered by terminatio (Fin. 5.27) or norma (Acad. post. 
1.42): see Reid, Academica, 135. 
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which one of the two truth-values must be attributed to it. The 
second interpretation is ontological and it consists in denying that 
(c*) has a truth-value, since there is no criterion for assigning such 
a value to it, in the sense that its truth-conditions do not allow such 
an assignment. A little reflection shows that we must adopt the onto- 
logical interpretation, otherwise it might not be understood why 
it is stated to be inconsistent with the definition of proposition. 
Actually, an undecidable proposition does not necessarily fail to 
satisfy the general definition of proposition, since it may be taken as 
a proposition which is either true or false, although it is not known 
which value it has.?* 


"^ Cavini (‘Chrysippus’, 107-9) thinks that text (F) allows us to claim that accord- 
ing to Chrysippus the Liar proposition is ungrounded, in the sense that it has an 
arbitrary truth-value. But, if (c*) has after all a truth-value, there are reasons to believe 
that it is at the end both true and false. To equate the Liar paradox with the so-called 
Truth Teller, where we cannot really decide what truth-value the critical proposition 
of the story has without deriving a contradiction, is such a mistake that one can hardly 
attribute it to Chrysippus. The same holds for the view proposed by Cavini (106-7) 
according to which the Plutarch testimony would show that ‘the Chrysippus or the 
Speaking Falsely Argument proves to be a piece of fallacy mapa rrjv Aé£w'. This inter- 
pretation 1s based on no textual evidence and it is a purely speculative construction, 
which is in many ways very weak. The weakest point is constituted by Cavini’s recon- 
struction of the Liar paradox. He systematically confuses meta-logical with logical 
assertions. He thinks that the Liar paradox has proposition 


(C) Liwy Aéye ore <Aiwy> pevdserau 

as its starting point and 

(C) Alwy adnbever 

and 

(Cj Aiwv Pevderat 

as its consequences. According to him (C,) is equivalent to 

(CiD) What Dion says in saying that he is speaking falsely is true 
while (C,) might be taken in two different ways, i.e. as equivalent either to 
(C,,) Not: Dion says what he is really doing 

or to 

(C,,) Dion is really doing what he says 


(C,,) would not be inconsistent with (C,,) and so the Liar would be solved by 
distinguishing the meaning one must give to (C;). I do not think that (C, ,) is an 
adequate interpretation for (C,). When in the Liar argument we infer (C,), what we 
mean is that (C,) is true in its obvious sense, which is given by stating that it 1s true 
if all propositions to which (C,) refers are true. Since the proposition to which (Cj) 
refers according to Cavini is (C,) itself, then (Cj) means that (C,) is true. On the other 
hand, the conclusion (C,) implies that we claim that (C,) is true, and (C,) is true if and 
only if at least one proposition to which (C,) refers is false. Since (C;) is the only pro- 
position in question, then to state (C,) entails that (C,) is false. Therefore, we have a 
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What follows passage (F) confirms our interpretation. Cicero com- 
pares the Stoic view about paradoxes to the Epicurean claim that 
propositions about future contingent events are neither true nor false. 
He says: 


(G) But the farthest length they go is to demand that these unexplainables 
[haec inexplicabilia] should be taken as exceptions. My advice to them is to 
apply to some tribune. They will never get that saving clause from me. For 
they will not get Epicurus, who despises and laughs at the whole of dialectic, 
to admit what we could express as follows: ‘Hermarcus tomorrow either will 
be alive or will not be alive', since dialecticians state that every disjunction 
of the form ‘either so or not so’ is not only true, but also necessary... 
Therefore let the dialecticians, that is, Antiochus and the Stoics, do battle 
with him, since he overthrows the whole of dialectic. For if a disjunction 
formed by contrary members (I say that two propositions are contrary if one 
is the negation of the other) can be false, none is true.” 


The comparison with Epicurus leads us to think that aporetic 
propositions are said by Cicero to be different from other proposi- 
tions because they do not fall under the Principle of Bivalence, and 
this means that they are supposed to lack a truth-value. The case 
of Epicurus is put forward in order to stress that the Stoics have 
an incoherent behaviour. On the one hand, they attack Epicurus 
for having allowed exceptions to the Principle of Bivalence, and, on 
the other hand, they are themselves adopting the view that there are 
propositions such as the Liar which are not submitted to this law 
of logic. The point is clear. Epicurus claimed that the Principle of 
Bivalence admits exceptions, since it does not hold for future con- 
tingent propositions. The Stoics, while criticizing Epicurus, allowed 
the same for another kind of propositions. Therefore a proposition 
such as (c*) has no truth-value, and it is the ontological interpretation 
of text (F) that must be endorsed. 

According to this interpretation, Cicero's text contains an import- 
ant piece of information, since it implies that (c*) can be said to be 


contradiction and this contradiction does not depend on the meaning of (C,) but is 
a consequence of the way in which its truth-conditions are stated. There is no hint 
in the texts that Chrysippus distinguished different meaning of propositions such as 
(C,) nor has his presentation of the Liar anything to do with the complicated meta- 
language used by Cavini in his reconstruction of the paradox. I am still convinced that 
Chrysippus had in mind the real Liar—i.e. a paradox which cannot easily be solved 
without reconsidering some basic views about truth. 


23 Cic., Acad. pr. 97 = FDS 1212 (SVF ii. 219). 
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neither false, as Plutarch reports, nor true. At the same time the 
comparison with Epicurus shows that the view attributed by Cicero 
to the Stoics is different from the position described by Alexander 
in text (E). In the latter passage, the claim was made that (c*) is 
not a proposition, because no proposition can be both true and false. 
The argument presupposes the general validity of the Principle of 
Bivalence and (c*) does not constitute an exception to it because it 
is not a proposition. In the view outlined by Cicero, (c*) is a proposi- 
tion although it lacks a truth-value, and therefore the general definition 
of proposition and the Principle of Bivalence are jeopardized. 


V 


Let us return to our main question: is Chrysippus a forerunner 
of the Medieval cassantes? To solve this problem it is essential to 
decide whether the critical statement of the Liar, our (c*), must be 
taken as a proposition or not, since it is typical of the solution pro- 
posed by the cassantes to hold that (c*) is not a proposition, being 
meaningless.”° 

So our question becomes: according to Chrysippus was (c*) a pro- 
position or not? The point depends on whom we believe. If we take 
Alexander as reporting Chrysippus’ view, then Chrysippus may be 
thought to be on the side of the cassantes, at least in the sense that 
the Liar paradox was ‘solved’ by him by claiming that (c*) is not a 
proposition. But, if we adopt this interpretation, we must distrust 
Cicero and think that his criticism of the Stoics is completely out of 
place, because it is based on a total misunderstanding. If Chrysippus 
had really held that (c*) was not a proposition, how could Cicero 
have charged him with having proposed a solution of the Liar 
which is inconsistent with his definition of proposition? Cicero’s main 
point is that (c*) according to Chrysippus is neither true nor false 
and, nevertheless, it is a proposition, although in the Stoic view every 
proposition is true or false by definition. 

If we are compelled to choose between the two testimonies, I 
think that we must eventually side with Cicero for at least one 
simple reason. Cicero clearly claims that what he is saying is directed 


2% See e.g. Insolublia Monacensia, ed. L. M. De Rijk, Vivarium, 4 (1966), 104-15, 
no. 1.02: ‘When you say (c*), "nihil dicis" ’ 
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against Chrysippus, while we have no hint that the view referred to 
by Alexander is the Stoic view. It is difficult to reply against this 
observation that Alexander’s evidence is immediately consistent with 
the general Stoic position, while the view attributed to Chrysippus 
by Cicero makes his solution of the Liar inconsistent with other tenets 
of his logic since contra factum non valet argumentum. Moreover, in 
the Chrysippean approach to the Liar paradox there is an important 
philosophical insight which is overlooked in the cassantes’ solution so 
that their position becomes very week.” What makes a proposition 
such as (c*) paradoxical is not its own form or intrinsic structure, 
but the truth-conditions which allow it to be evaluated. Since truth- 
conditions may change according to the history of the external world, 
it may happen that one and the same proposition is evaluated as false 
or paradoxical according to different external situations. Therefore, 
there is no point to consider (c*) as meaningless, because in many 
circumstances it has not only a clear-cut meaning, but also a definite 
truth-value. What happens is that sometimes the facts are such that 
it is impossible to assign a truth-value to (c*). But this depend on 
the empirical situation to which the proposition refers, not on the 
meaning of the proposition, which is not affected by the history of 
the world. 

Of course, this approach to the Liar would imply a revision of the 
notion of proposition, and Cicero is right in pointing to the incon- 
sistency between the standard Stoic definition of proposition and the 
Chrysippean view about the Liar. It may be that Chrysippus was 
aware of the problem and that he had an answer to it, even if we do 
not know it. At any rate, what his perspective shows is that he took 
the Liar and paradoxes in general in a very serious way. Ancient 
philosophers and logicians can be split into two categories with 
respect to their attitude to paradoxes. The majority of them thought 
that they were worth considering in order to offer to cultivated men 
a way of replying to the attacks of the sophists and dialecticians. A 
skilled logician can easily find a solution to these puzzling arguments, 
which are azropa. or inexplicabilia only for people not trained in logic.” 


27 Thomas Bradwardine considers the cassantes ‘nimis asinarii’ to deserve a 
detailed discussion (see M.-L. Roure, ‘La Problématique des propositions insolubles 
au XIII" siècle et au debut du XIV” siecle, suivie de l'édition des traités de W. 
Shyreswood, W. Burleigh et Th. Bradwardine’, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et lit- 
tératre du moyen age, 37 (1970), 295). 

æ This position is typically represented by Galen, De animi cuiuslibet peccatorum 
dignotione et curatione, 3.14—17 (De Boer) = FDS 1199. 
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But there was also a minority of philosophers who thought that the 
paradoxes could not easily be dismissed by detecting the obvious 
ambiguity which lies at their bottom. They took them seriously, being 
aware that they show that some of our basic ideas about truth are 
obscure and that they cannot be ‘solved’ without being prepared to 
give up some of our received views and tenets. I am inclined to think 
that Chrysippus belonged to this minority. 


3 


On the Stoic Conception of the Good 


MICHAEL FREDE 


Following the Socratic tradition, the Stoics assume that, in order 
to achieve true well-being, in order to have a good life, one needs a 
certain competence which we may call virtue. One must be good at 
taking care of oneself, at dealing with the kinds of situations and prob- 
lems one encounters in life. Following Socrates, the Stoics think that 
this competence is a real art, the art of living, and that wisdom, per- 
fect rationality, the perfection of reason, consists in having mastered 
this art. 

Reasonably enough, the Stoics assume that virtue is not something 
we are born with, which in this sense we have by nature. It is some- 
thing which we, by our own efforts, have to toil to acquire. But the 
Stoics also believe that there is another sense in which we are by 
nature virtuous. They believe that nature has constructed human 
beings in such a way that, if nothing went wrong, we would, in the 
course of our natural development, become virtuous. 

Hence, the Stoics have an account of how human beings develop 
naturally. This account, among other things, is meant to show how at 
some point we would naturally be motivated in such a way as to act 
virtuously, how at some point it would come naturally to us to act 
virtuously, if our natural development had not been thwarted, in part 
by our upbringing, in part by our own mistakes. Indeed, it is even 
meant to show that, if virtue in a given situation should demand this, 
we will naturally act altruistically, as we would put it. To a virtuous 
person who, for instance, after a shipwreck finds himself with 
somebody else clinging to a plank which can carry only one, it is an 
entirely open question who is to survive. There is nothing about the 
virtuous person which naturally prejudices the answer he is inclined 
to give in his own favour. On this Stoic account nature constructs us 
in such a way that we are born, first, with an awareness of ourselves 
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and our state, but also of relevant features of our environment, and, 
secondly, with an impulse to preserve ourselves in our natural state, 
and thus to go for things which are conducive to our survival and 
to shun things which are detrimental to it. And having been born 
endowed with this kind of concern for ourselves we are supposed to 
evolve naturally into creatures which act virtuously and thereby attain 
well-being and the good life. Obviously this is only possible, if in 
the course of this development one's motivation undergoes a radical 
change which would explain why, though one is born with an impulse 
to preserve oneself, one ends up not even being inclined to make deci- 
sions which are partial to oneself, as in the case of the shipwreck. 

A crucial, if not the decisive step in this development is supposed 
to be the acquisition of a notion of the good—that is, the notion of 
what is truly good or a good. The acquisition of this notion is sup- 
posed to have a radical effect on our motivation in such a way as 
to make virtuous action possible in the first place. It is this step which 
I want to consider in what follows. One wants to know (1) what 
the notion of the good is which, it is claimed, we naturally acquire, 
(i1) how we naturally acquire it, and (1i1) what effect its acquisition 
is supposed to have on us. 

Unfortunately, the evidence we have on this crucial point is very 
meagre. Our main and almost only source for it is Cicero's report 
of the Stoic account of our natural development in De finibus 3. And 
this report, which is very brief and very sketchy anyway, becomes 
tantalizingly vague precisely when it comes to the crucial step we are 
interested in. 

This is what Cicero has to say (3.20-1): 


primum est officium (id enim appello «afj«ov) ut se conservet in naturae 
statu, deinceps ut ea teneat quae secundum naturam sint pellatque con- 
traria. Qua inventa selectione et item reiectione, sequitur deinceps cum officio 
selectio, deinde ea perpetua, tum ad extremum constans consentaneaque 
naturae. In qua primum inesse incipit et intellegi quid sit quod vere bonum 
possit dici. Prima est enim conciliatio hominis ad ea quae sunt secundum 
naturam. Simul autem cepit intelligentiam vel notionem potius quam appell- 
ant €vvouav illi, viditque rerum agendarum ordinem et, ut ita dicam, con- 
ordiam, multo eam pluris aestimavit quam omnia illa quae prima dilexerat. 
Atque ita cognitione et ratione collegit ut statueret in eo collocatum summum 
illud hominis per se laudandum et expetendum bonum. Quod cum positum 
sit in eo quod ouoAoyíav Stoici, nos appellemus convenientiam, is placet, cum 
igitur in eo sit id bonum quo omnia referenda sunt, honeste facta ipsumque 
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honestum, quod solum in bonis ducitur, quamquam post oritur, tamen id 
solum vi sua et dignitate expetendum est: eorum autem quae sunt prima 
naturae propter se nihil est expetendum. 


An appropriate action (for this is what I call a kathekon) is first that one pre- 
serve oneself in one's natural state, then that one hold on to those things 
that are in accordance with nature and reject their opposites; once one has 
discovered this pattern of selection and also of rejection, there next comes 
selection according to what is appropriate, then selection invariably follows 
this pattern, until, finally, it does reliably so and accords with nature. It is 
first in this sort of selection that that which can truly be called good comes 
to be present and that one can understand what it consists in. For originally 
man comes to be attached to those things which are in accordance with 
nature. But as soon as he has gained this understanding, or rather this notion 
which they call an ‘ennoia’, and as he has come to see the order and, to put 
it this way, concord of the things to be done, he has come to value this 
concord so much more than all those things he had originally come to hold 
dear. And thus by insight and reasoning he has come to the conclusion that 
this highest good of men which is worthy of praise or admiration and desir- 
able for its own sake lies precisely in this. It rests in what the Stoics call 
‘homologia’, but which we may call agreement, if this is acceptable, the good, 
that 1s, in the sense that everything has to be referred to it, including right 
actions and righteousness itself, which alone is counted as a good; though 
this good emerges later, it alone is desirable in virtue of its own force and 
dignity, whereas none of the things which come first by nature is desirable 
for its own sake. 


To understand what Cicero has to say, it may help to remind our- 
selves of two pieces of Stoic doctrine—namely, their conception of 
human rationality, and their conception of nature's design of the 
world in general and of human beings in particular. 

The Stoics not only assume that we acquire virtue or wisdom or 
perfect rationality (cf. 3.23 im fine) only over time; they also assume 
that mere reason is something which we acquire only over time as 
part of our natural development, though mere reason (as opposed to 
perfected reason), unlike virtue and wisdom, is supposed to emerge 
in large part independently of our efforts. We already noted above 
that, according to the Stoics, we, from the moment we are born, are 
endowed with perception, which allows us to be aware both of our- 
selves and of aspects of our environment. But this ability, which we 
share with animals, in the case of human beings naturally gives rise 
to notions or conceptions of things, and these in turn in various ways 
give rise to further notions and conceptions. Having acquired these 
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notions, we then naturally look at things, and think about them, 
in terms of these notions. Indeed, according to the Stoics, nature 
constructs us in such a way as to arrive naturally at certain specific 
notions or conceptions of things, which thus we naturally share with 
all other human beings. Hence, the Stoics call these specific notions 
‘common’ or ‘natural notions’. Thus, for example, the notion of the 
good which we are concerned with here is supposed to be one of these 
notions, a specific notion of what is good which we naturally acquire 
in the course of our development. By constructing us in such a way 
as naturally to have these common notions, nature ensures that we 
reasonably succeed in orienting ourselves in the world, that we 
ineliminably have available to us a way of thinking about things which 
is true to the way things are, and, moreover, a way of thinking about 
things which we naturally share with all other human beings, a com- 
mon sense of things which we can trust and rely on. 

Now, to have reason is supposed to consist in having a sufficient 
stock of such notions and in particular of common notions to enable 
us to think about the things we need to think about. It is in this way 
that reason emerges only over time, as we acquire the notions which 
constitute it. But it is also clear that, once it has emerged, it still allows 
of considerable perfection, including the kind of perfection wisdom 
or virtue is supposed to consist in. It is at this point that we actively 
and deliberately have to involve ourselves to attain the perfect com- 
petence which will guarantee our well-being. 

One might think, if one thinks of the matter in Platonic or 
Aristotelian terms, that the emergence of reason amounts to the emer- 
gence of a rational part of the soul which, in conjunction with an irra- 
tional part of the soul, which is there right from the beginning, will 
form the fully developed human soul. But this is decidedly not the 
Stoic view. The Stoic view is that we are born with an irrational soul 
of the kind animals have, but that this soul as a whole in the case of 
human beings is transformed into, and thus replaced by, reason. The 
Stoics vehemently deny that there is, in addition to reason, an irra- 
tional part of the soul in which rational or even irrational impulses, 
desires, or emotions originate. ‘They claim that the emotions have 
their origin in reason, that they are nothing but beliefs of a certain 
kind, though usually highly unreasonable beliefs and in that sense 
irrational. Thus on the Stoic account of our natural development our 
evolution is marked by a radical discontinuity at the point in which 
we turn from animal-like children into rational adults. It may be noted 
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that the Stoics assume a similar transformation at birth, at which we 
are supposed to turn from a plant-like foetus into an animal-like child. 
This discontinuity also cannot but affect our motivation. As children 
we are like animals, governed by, and acting on, non-rational impulses. 
As rational beings there is nothing there to motivate us except our 
beliefs. We have come to act for a reason, rather than on impulse. 
This is particularly clear if we keep in mind that the Stoics deny that 
there is an irrational part of the soul whose desires might motivate 
us. It also should be clear that the basic impulse to preserve our- 
selves and to go, as it were instinctively, for what is conducive to our 
survival, with which nature endowed us at birth and which governed 
our behaviour in our pre-rational stage, cannot survive our trans- 
formation into rational beings, since it is an animal impulse, and not 
a belief, or a set of beliefs, or some disposition of reason. This is a 
crucial point to which we will have to return repeatedly. 

Now, notoriously, some modern philosophers have thought that 
we are not motivated by reason at all, but by a rational or irrational 
desire. But, equally notoriously, ancient philosophers in the Socratic 
tradition, rejecting this view, do assume that reason in itself does 
suffice to move us to act. This assumption, though, rests on certain 
presuppositions. Perhaps the crucial presupposition is that in the 
nature of things there are certain things which we, objectively and 
unqualifiedly, are better off for having and which hence are desir- 
able in themselves. Moreover, it is assumed that we can identify these 
things. It 1s because there are such things, and because we are able 
to recognize them, that we have any reason to act at all. Such things 
are called ‘good’ or ‘a good’. Recognizing something as a good, or 
even just believing to recognize something as a good, allows one to 
act for a reason, and nothing else does. 

Given this, we readily understand why the acquisition of a notion 
of the good plays such a crucial role in the Stoic account of our devel- 
opment. The transformation of our animal soul into human reason 
would render us inactive, if, as part of reason, we did not also acquire 
a notion of the good. It is only because we now judge certain things 
to be good that we are motivated to act. So much for the Stoic con- 
ception of the nature of human rationality. 

As to human reason's role in nature's design, it hardly needs to 
be said that the Stoics assume that nature is a perfectly rational agent 
which arranges the world down to the smallest detail in such a way 
that it is the best possible world. What perhaps does need some 
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explanation is the sense in which this is the best possible world. It 
is not the case that there is a list of goods and that nature manages, 
in virtue of its perfect rationality, to create the best possible world 
by maximizing these goods. Obviously the Stoics do not conceive 
of reason as essentially a means or an instrument to maximize an 
antecedently and independently given set of goods. It rather is the 
case that nature cannot but create an optimally reasonable world, 
a world which not only is not open to criticism, but does not admit 
of improvement of the kind which products of human art or craft 
might admit of. In its creation it reveals an insight, an ingenuity, 
a resourcefulness, an inventiveness, an imagination, a simplicity, 
an elegance, which it is impossible not to be stunned by, let alone 
to find fault with. It is in this sense that the world nature creates is 
the best possible world. It is a function of this rationality of nature’s 
design, rather than an antecedently and independently given for 
it, that in such a world certain features or items are privileged. It 
would not, for example, be a reasonable world, if it took consider- 
able resources to produce the things in it, and yet these things, hardly 
produced, for the slightest reason suffered damage, stopped to func- 
tion the way they were meant to function, fell apart, and had to be 
discarded and replaced. Other things being equal, we would expect 
objects to have a certain stability and resistance to the changes they 
are likely to be exposed to. Thus, in the case of living organisms, we 
would not think that it was a well-designed world if the organism 
fell ill, got mutilated, or even died, if exposed to a situation it was 
bound to encounter constantly or even fairly regularly. Thus it is a 
consequence of nature’s rationality, rather than an antecedent given 
for it, that certain states or features are favoured over others, life 
over death, bodily integrity over mutilation, health over disease. Of 
such items the Stoics say that they have value. It is not the case that, 
as Aristo had claimed, all things, except for wisdom and virtue, are 
entirely indifferent, as far as nature is concerned. For the reason 
given, certain things in nature are privileged, quite independently 
of our attitude towards them—of whether, for instance, we like them 
or not. But this is not because they are goods, but a mere consequence 
of the world’s being an optimally rational creation. 

Given that nature is taken to be a rational agent, we may ask what 
it is supposed to be motivated by when it arranges things the way it 
does. The answer would seem to be that it is the perfect rationality 
of the best possible arrangement which motivates it to arrange things 
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this way. It itself being perfectly rational, nature cannot but arrange 
things in the most rational way. If we also assume that nature, being 
a rational agent, is motivated by what it regards as good, the good it 
is motivated by must be the perfect rationality of its arrangement. 

Note, though, that there is another way to think of this. It might 
be that the good nature is motivated by is not the rationality of its 
creation, but its own rationality, which it safeguards or maintains 
by arranging things in the most rational way. It, as it were, owes it 
to itself to arrange things in the most rational way. At least for the 
moment we may leave it open in which of these two ways we should 
think about the matter. 

The question then is how nature goes about arranging things in the 
most rational way—for example, constructing things of increasing 
complexity, but hence also of increasing vulnerability, which never- 
theless are reasonably stable and resistant. Perhaps the most instruct- 
ive text here is a short passage in the account of Stoic ethics in 
Diogenes Laertius (7.85—6): 
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Unfortunately this text, like Cicero’s, is highly condensed, too, and 
hence forces us to elicit by interpretation what in a larger version 
we would have been told explicitly. 
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On the basis of this text it seems that nature endows plants with 
a certain kind of physiology which helps them to stay alive and 
well. Equally it provides animals and human beings with this kind 
of physiology. It will, for example, bring it about that food is worked 
up into an appropriate form and transported to the various appro- 
priate parts of the body, or that the temperature of various parts of 
the body is adjusted to the demands of the situation, and all this with- 
out the organism’s having to do anything. Plants do not do anything, 
let alone act. But once we come to animals, nature takes a decisive 
step further. This is part of the ingenuity with which the world is 
constructed. Animals not only have this sort of physiology; nature 
also provides them with impulse which allows them to do things, to 
go after things which are conducive to their survival, their integrity, 
their health, and to avoid things which are detrimental to it. What is 
particularly ingenious about this is that, in this way, nature not only 
provides animals, given their increased complexity and vulnerability, 
with a better chance to survive, as a rational order of things requires; 
it actually constructs them in such a way that they, by their own 
behaviour, following their natural impulse, bring about and maintain 
this rational order, as far as their part in it is concerned. When it 
comes to human beings, nature even goes one step further. Instead 
of having them guided by impulse or instinct, as we might say, it 
constructs them in such a way as to be guided by reason. So nature 
endows us with reason to have a reasonable chance of survival, to 
be able to respond more adequately and differentially to the differ- 
ent situations in which human beings find themselves. But this 1s 
ingenious to the extreme. In this way nature not only achieves that 
we, like animals, by our own behaviour help to maintain the natural 
order, but also that, unlike animals, we do so of our own accord, 
ideally out of insight and understanding. The ingenuity of the scheme, 
indeed, is stunning. We are doing nature’s work for it, and this of 
our own accord. 

This design of nature, though, given what we have said earlier, 
would not work, unless we came to think that something is good and, 
desiring to attain it, did what nature means us to do, thus acting in 
such a way as to make this the best possible world, as far as we are 
involved. Now Cicero does not tell us how we actually come to think 
that something is good—that is to say, how we actually come to have 
some notion of the good and how we actually come to apply it in 
such a way as to be motivated to act in the way we do. But he does 
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tell us how we would naturally come to have the right notion of the 
good and apply it correctly in such a way as to become motivated to 
act virtuously by doing what nature ideally means us to do. So let 
us return to this difficult passage. Cicero identifies the point at which 
we naturally come both to have a notion of the good and to see what 
is good in the following way. If we had developed naturally we would 
reach a point at which we invariably and unhesitatingly, as nature 
means us to, select things in such a way that we go for what is 
conducive to our survival and avoid what is detrimental to it. And 
we are told about this pattern of selection and behaviour that in it 
we find the beginnings of the good and begin to understand what 
it is that deserves to be called ‘good’; that is to say, looking at and 
reflecting on this pattern of selection or behaviour, we naturally 
come to have not only a notion, but the right, the natural notion of 
the good. 

Actually Cicero just talks of a way or pattern of selection—namely, 
one in which one selects appropriately, but since appropriate selec- 
tion entails appropriate action, and since Cicero himself, a few lines 
further down (see ‘rerum agendarum’), shifts to talk of appropriate 
action, it will, I hope, not unduly distort the thought if we assume 
that Cicero 1s talking about a pattern of behaviour. This has the 
advantage that we immediately see why, for a Stoic, behaviour of 
this pattern, though it begins to be good—1i.e. begins to satisfy the 
conditions for being good—does not yet, as it stands, deserve to be 
called ‘good’. As is well known, the Stoics distinguish between appro- 
priate actions (kathekonta or officia) and right actions (katorthomata). 
Roughly speaking, an appropriate action is one in doing which one 
does what is the right thing to do—namely, in general, one in which 
one goes for what is conducive to one's survival and avoids what is 
detrimental to it. But a right or virtuous action requires in addition 
that one does this with the right motivation, for the right reason; it 
requires that it be an action borne of virtue and wisdom, and it is for 
this reason that it deserves to be called ‘good’. But, if we consider 
the pattern of behaviour of somebody who has come as far as always 
making the appropriate selection, it is clear that such a person, though 
he always does the appropriate thing and though he acts in accord- 
ance with nature—i.e. as nature means him to behave—does not yet 
act well, virtuously, wisely. His behaviour, though it begins to satisfy 
the conditions for counting as good, does not yet have the appro- 
priate motivation to make it truly good behaviour. 
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That, in trying to understand the text in this way, we are on the 
right track is suggested by the fact that Cicero seems to go out of his 
way to emphasize that the behaviour of the person who is about to 
make the crucial discovery of the good is constituted by appropriate 
actions. Describing the pattern of selection or behaviour the person 
has finally arrived at, Cicero starts out by explicitly characterizing the 
‘officia’, even referring to their Greek name, and he characterizes 
one of the steps as marked by ‘selectio cum officio’. Furthermore, 
as indicated, the ‘rerum agendarum’ a few lines further down seems 
to identify the good as some additional feature of the actions which 
are already appropriate. 

But, if this is correct, then the suggestion must be that the person, 
once he has developed this pattern of behaviour, by reflecting on it, is 
naturally led to come to think about things in such a way as not only 
to behave in accord with nature, but also to have the right motiva- 
tion to do so—that is, to behave in this way for the right reason. The 
question, then, is how this 1s supposed to come about. Obviously 
the person, reflecting on the behaviour, is supposed to have some 
crucial insight which radically changes his way of thinking about 
what he is already doing, though he is not yet thinking about it in 
the right way. 

Now, reflecting on his pattern of behaviour, the person might 
discover that it constitutes an ideal strategy for survival. Further 
reflecting on this he might come to see how ingeniously things were 
set up in such a way that he would develop a behaviour so admir- 
ably suited to his survival. This might make him think that things 
have been set up in this way by a supremely rational agent—namely, 
nature. But this would raise the question why nature has set things 
up this way. Pursuing this question he would have to realize that 
nature is not concerned in particular with his own survival. ‘Though 
his behaviour is geared to enhance his chance of survival, it becomes 
clear that it is just part of a general pattern of behaviour which 
does not favour, does not attribute any particular importance to, his 
survival as opposed to the survival of others. Indeed, it is a pattern 
of behaviour which does not presuppose that life or survival 1s an 
intrinsic good at all. Rather, nature, being optimally rational, cannot 
but arrange things in such a way as to bring about the best possible 
——4.e. most reasonable—world. And it would not be a reasonable world, 
if human beings, hardly born, died off for the smallest reasons. It 
is for that reason that nature creates human beings who by their 
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own behaviour bring it about that, as far as they are involved, this 
is the best possible world, by reasonably successfully looking after 
themselves; and not just that; it creates human beings endowed with 
reason so that they will do what nature means them to do of their 
own accord, for a reason. All this he might come to realize. 

He will also realize that this will work only if there is a reason why 
one would want to do what nature means one to do. Depending on 
one's view of nature, one might, after all, realize that nature wants 
us, prompted by reason, to act 1n a certain way, but wonder or even 
doubt whether there is any reason why we should accommodate 
nature. 

But this would naturally raise the question in the person's mind 
what reason he has to do what nature means him to do. Here one 
Stoic answer would be that a reason, or the reason, why one should 
act in accordance with nature is precisely that this is what nature 
means us to do. After all, the basic Stoic formula for the end of 
human life since Zeno is ‘to follow nature’. One might argue that 
this is an end imposed on us by nature, that we have been constructed 
in such a way as to be oriented towards this goal, that it does not 
make any sense, is utterly unreasonable, is bound to end in disaster, 
if one tries to live against the very principles of one’s construction, 
especially given that, if we are to believe the Stoics, what we are going 
to do is anyway what nature means us to do, having preordained our 
behaviour accordingly. Also, this might in fact be what Cicero has 
in mind. A few lines further down he identifies the thing which we 
recognize as good and which occasions our acquisition of the notion 
of the good as ‘the order and, as it were, concord of the appropriate 
actions’, and yet a few lines further down he tells us that the good 
lies in what the Stoics call ‘homologia’ (‘agreement’ or ‘conformity’), 
a term he chooses to render as ‘convenientia’. If we ask ‘concord 
or agreement with what?’, ‘nature’ seems to be a plausible answer, 
especially since the Stoics since Zeno had talked of ‘homologia, agree- 
ment, with nature’. A few paragraphs further on, in III. 26, Cicero 
does in fact identify the end as living in accordance with nature. And 
so, naturally enough, this also is what some commentators assume 
in their interpretation of this passage. The idea, thus, would be that 
we come to realize that appropriate action, if done for the reason 
that it accords with nature—i.e. for the reason that it is what nature 
means us to do—constitutes what is good, and that, recognizing this, 
it henceforth is our overriding aim to act in this way. 
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But it does spring to mind that Zeno also had talked of ‘homologia’ 
tout court—that is, of consistency, as what we should aim at— 
assuming, it seems, that being consistent and acting in accordance 
with nature amounted to the same thing, since the only way to be 
consistent is to act in accordance with nature. It is also conspicuous 
that Cicero does not talk of concord and agreement with nature, but 
simply of concord and of agreement or consistency. And when he 
talks of the order and the concord of the appropriate actions, he is 
naturally understood to refer, not to the agreement of these actions 
with nature, but rather to their internal order and consistency. 
Moreover, it is natural to understand the order to consist in the 
way these actions are related to each other in such a way as jointly 
to favour the survival of the individual, if not in a more complex 
ordering according to which some ‘officia’ are basic and others more 
and more derivative. Also, surely it is no accident that when Cicero 
describes the emergence of the pattern of behaviour, reflection on 
which leads to the discovery of the good, it is characterized by the fact 
that the person becomes more and more consistent and unwavering 
in his choices. In any case, the fact that Zeno also sometimes defines 
the end as ‘living consistently [homologoumends zen|' guarantees that 
‘consistency’, too, is a legitimate Stoic answer as to why one should 
act appropriately or according to nature. And so the person, having 
come to act consistently, may well, on reflection upon his pattern of 
behaviour, come to think that it was good to behave this way if one 
did it for the reason that in this way one maintained consistency in 
one’s behaviour. 

But why should there be this concern for consistency? A complete 
answer would involve reference to the kinds of considerations we 
already find in Plato's Republic. The argument there is that justice, 
and hence virtue, pays, because only if we are just and virtuous we 
are free from the kind of internal inconsistency, tension, dissent, and 
strife which is guaranteed to deprive us of blissful peace of mind. It 
is this internal consistency which, we may presume, the Stoics have 
in mind when they also specify the end as consisting in an evpo.a 
Biov (DL 7.88). But here I want to focus on a different aspect of 
consistency. The consistency in question in Plato’s Republic first 
and foremost is the consistency between the different parts of the 
soul. Given that the Stoics deny that there are irrational parts of the 
soul, this for them reduces to consistency within reason. Fully to 
understand the concern for this consistency, one has to see that for 
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the Stoics there is a much closer connection between consistency and 
rationality than for us—indeed so close a connection that consistency 
for the Stoics is arguably the mark of perfect rationality. We have 
to remember that the Stoics saw themselves as going back to what 
they took to be Socrates’ position—relying for this, it seems, on how 
Plato presents Socrates in such dialogues as the Protagoras. Now 
notoriously Socrates’ method of elenctic dialectic turns on consist- 
ency as the crucial feature to be preserved. Not only is inconsistency 
treated as a criterion for lack of knowledge or wisdom. It also seems 
to be assumed that the progressive elimination of inconsistency will 
lead to knowledge and wisdom. This presupposes that deep down we 
do have a basic knowledge at least of what matters, that we are just 
very confused, because we have also acquired lots of false beliefs 
incompatible with this basic knowledge. I take it that in Plato this 
assumption at times takes the form of the doctrine of recollection, 
whereas in Stoicism it is supposed to be captured by the theory of 
common notions and the common sense based on them. Unable to 
get rid of these notions and the knowledge of the world they embody, 
the only way to become consistent is to eliminate the false beliefs 
which stand in the way of wisdom. 

That, in fact, Cicero means to present the Stoic theory as one on 
which we become attracted by the wisdom or perfect rationality of 
our actions seems to be borne out by the fact that two paragraphs 
further on (in 3.23) we are told that we, in the way referred to here 
in our passage, finally come to recognize wisdom as the good which 
henceforth is much dearer to us than the things, such as life and 
health, we were originally attracted by. We should also remember 
that Cicero does not talk just about consistency, but also about the 
order and concord displayed by behaviour in accordance with nature. 
And reflection on this was supposed to lead one to the recognition 
of the stunning ingenuity and wisdom with which this pattern of 
behaviour was set up. 

So 1t seems that what one comes to regard as good and what one 
comes to be attracted by is that one's behaviour should in its con- 
sistency and order display the kind of perfect rationality, insight, 
thoughtfulness, and ingenuity it does display as a work of nature, but 
which it could display as the work of one's own perfected reason. If 
this is correct, the view must be that the reason we have to do what 
nature means us to do is that it is optimally rational to act in this way 
and that acting in this way for this reason constitutes what is good 
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and what singularly attracts us. I hope the nature of this singular 
attraction will become somewhat clearer later. 

Now, there is an ambiguity in the claim that we naturally come 
to be taken with the idea that our behaviour should be optimally 
rational, should reflect the kind of wisdom the works of nature quite 
generally do. This ambiguity corresponds fairly closely to the two 
possibilities we considered earlier concerning nature’s own motiva- 
tion as an agent. Nature might either be attracted by and enjoy, as 
it were, the supreme perfection of its art in creating and maintain- 
ing the world, or it might just be maintaining its own rationality. 
Correspondingly, the question here is whether we are attracted by 
the idea that our actions should display great art and wisdom in the 
way they are done, or whether we are attracted by the idea that they 
will reflect and maintain our own wisdom and art. And in the latter 
case we might think that this sort of motivation is just the natural 
continuation of our original impulse to preserve ourselves in our 
natural state. Given that we have now turned into rational beings, 
this impulse will naturally take the form, one will say, of an over- 
riding concern with oneself as a rational being and hence of a con- 
cern to maintain, to cultivate, and to perfect one’s rationality. And 
the best way to do this is to try to act as rationally as one can. 

And, indeed, it seems that sometimes this was the kind of account 
the Stoics gave. In a well-known passage (Ep. moral. 121.14—18), 
Seneca tells us that the natural concern for ourselves with which we 
were endowed from birth by nature evolves appropriately corres- 
ponding to the stage we have reached in our natural development, 
and that it thus turns into an overriding concern for our rationality 
once we have reached the age of reason. 

But one might also understand the change in motivation differently. 
One might be concerned to behave rationally, not out of a concern 
for one’s own rationality, but because one is attracted by the sublime 
rationality of the world and thus is eager to maintain this rationality 
in one’s sphere of action with the kind of ingenuity, wisdom, resource- 
fulness, and art which will make this part of what happens not just 
appropriate, but admirable. This concern is no longer self-regarding, 
but a concern for the world’s being a certain way, a matter of being 
attracted by its being ordered in a certain way—namely, perfectly 
rationally. 

If we look at the Cicero passage to see which of the two accounts 
would fit it better, it seems that it gives no support to the first account. 
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In this passage we are clearly supposed to be motivated by the attract- 
iveness of behaviour which is perfectly and sublimely rational, rather 
than by a concern for our own rationality. In fact, I take it that 
the ‘ipsum honestum' towards the end of 3.21, refers to virtue or 
wisdom and that Cicero tells us that perfect rationality or virtue as 
a feature of our mind and individual virtuous actions have to be 
seen as aiming at perfectly rational behaviour, rather than, conversely, 
perfectly rational behaviour as aiming at perfect rationality. Though 
Cicero somewhat misleadingly here calls virtue or wisdom the sole 
good, it is clear from the earlier part of the sentence that the good 
in the sense of the end is the perfectly rational behaviour, rather than 
the virtue or wisdom which produces it. 

Cicero perhaps does not attribute much significance to the dif- 
ference. For, as mentioned earlier, in 3.23 he talks as if it had been 
shown that wisdom was the good, rather than wise behaviour. But 
there is an important difference. We have already asked earlier what 
is supposed to happen to the original impulse to preserve ourselves. 
One answer is that it turns into an overriding concern for our ration- 
ality. But the answer which seems more satisfactory is that this self- 
regarding concern entirely disappears, since it is no longer needed, 
and in some cases would be inappropriate. Being motivated to 
act optimally rationally, we, in doing so, will as a consequence still 
optimally preserve our rationality and take care of ourselves to the 
extent that this is what an optimal order of the world requires. But 
the optimal order of the world, in so far as it depends on our actions, 
does not require under all circumstances that we preserve ourselves. 
Given this answer we can explain how the Stoics, against Carneades, 
can believe that human beings naturally would develop in such a 
way that it might come to them naturally to let go of the plank in a 
shipwreck, if they see that in this way they would contribute to an 
optimal order of the world. 

Having thus settled for an answer to the question as to the nature 
of the reflections in the course of which we naturally come to have 
the notion of the good, it is time now actually to consider more closely 
precisely what this notion is supposed to be. Here, obviously, some 
preliminary clarification is in order. There is a lack of precision about 
Cicero's report which is confusing, a confusion aggravated by a 
certain lack of perspicuity of the syntax of the last sentence in this 
report. Obviously Cicero is calling two different things ‘good’: (1) the 
perfectly rational behaviour we aim at and (ii) the rectitude, virtue, or 
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wisdom which enables us to act perfectly rationally, and which would 
be displayed in such behaviour. Indeed, he says of the latter that it 
alone deserves to be taken to be good or a good, though some lines 
earlier he had called the former the highest good. If we distinguish 
virtue from the virtuous life which it produces, this cannot be right, 
unless we assume that different senses of ‘good’ are involved. And 
this clearly is what Cicero assumes. It is clear from the way he talks 
that a pattern of perfectly rational behaviour, a perfectly rational life, 
is good or even the good or the highest good in the sense in which 
the end or telos (that to which everything else has to be referred) is 
the good. Virtue or wisdom is a good or the good in the sense that 
it is that, and the only thing, which we need in order to attain this 
end—namely, a perfectly rational life. 

But, though there is a clear difference, the good in the first sense 
and the good in the second sense, in particular in the Stoic view, are 
very closely related. Since the mere presence of virtue or wisdom 
guarantees a virtuous, wise, perfectly rational life, and since what 
we cherish about this life is the wisdom displayed by it, we see why 
Cicero in 3.23 can talk as if we had shown that wisdom was the 
good, when we actually had shown that a certain kind of life was 
the good. Nevertheless, if we want to identify precisely the notion 
of the good which we are supposed to come to have naturally by 
reflecting on our behaviour, we should distinguish these two senses. 
In addition, Cicero also refers to right actions which we and the Stoics 
want to call ‘good’. And finally we want to call virtuous persons 
‘good’. Obligingly the Stoics offer a whole variety of distinctions 
of senses of ‘good’ which easily accommodate these different uses 
(cf. e.g. SE. M 11.25-7). 

Given the way these different uses are systematically related so as 
to be functions of each other, we can focus on one of these uses— 
namely, the use in which virtue or wisdom is good or a good. 

Now, in this sense of ‘good’ according to the Stoics, something 
is a good, if one derives benefit from it. Virtue or wisdom is a good 
because one is obviously benefited by it, as it makes one act virtu- 
ously and thus attain the good life. In fact, the Stoics assume that 
virtue or wisdom is the only thing one is benefited by, the only thing 
one is unqualifiedly better off for having. Everything else is such 
that it will depend on whether one is wise or not, whether one will 
be better off for having it. They thus claim, as Cicero in our passage 
tells us, that virtue or wisdom is the only good. 
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Part of the notion of the good in this sense, then, is that it is 
beneficial. This goes a long way to account for the attraction of what 
is good in this sense. But I want to argue that there is another equally 
important element in the notion of the good in this sense which helps 
to account for its overwhelming attraction. I take it that this element 
is referred to in Cicero’s account when he talks of rectitude as the 
honestum. This would seem to be a rendering of the Greek to kalon. 
We may, for example, remember that Socrates in Plato’s Gorgias 
argues that it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. In the course 
of this argument he assumes that what 1s good either 1s something 
which benefits us or is kalon—that is fine or beautiful. The Stoics 
claim that what is good is both. And I want to try to give content to 
the second part of the claim to come to understand why the good, 
once we have seen it, would exercise such an irresistible attraction. 

Perhaps a way to achieve this is to return to our adolescent who 
has advanced far enough to act consistently according to nature. 
Yet there is still something missing such that we cannot call him, 
his disposition, his actions, or his whole pattern of behaviour or life 
‘good’. What is it that 1s missing? 

Though he has not yet acquired full rationality, he does precisely 
what he is meant to do, and he even does it well. He not only func- 
tions, he functions well. There is a thin sense of ‘good’ in which we 
might say that he was a good child or a good young person, doing 
precisely what he is meant to do. It is a sense rather analogous to the 
sense in which we might speak of a good car or a good horse. Cars 
are meant to do certain things, and if they function well, and not do 
just barely what they are meant to do, but rather do it well, we call 
them good cars. Note, though, that, even if we have reason to appre- 
ciate a well-functioning car, we have no reason to admire or praise it, 
or to admire or praise its performance. 

Now obviously the sense of ‘good’ the Stoics are after and which 
we are trying to elucidate is a much stronger sense. A good person is 
one whom, whose disposition, whose action, and whose behaviour 
we do praise, admire, perhaps even try to emulate. At this point it 
Is too easy for us to jump to the conclusion that the Stoics must be 
concerned with moral goodness, as if it were clear what this was. 

It seems to me that we might make some progress in identifying 
the Stoic sense of ‘good’ if, instead of looking at the car, we look at 
the car-designer. The car-designer, to be regarded as good at his art, 
has to construct a car which functions well, performs well, does those 
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things well which this sort of car is meant to do. To the extent that 
the car-designer manages to do this, there is nothing remarkable, 
admirable, or praiseworthy about what he does. He just does what 
he is supposed to do. 

But there is more to car design than this. It, at its best, might 
involve amazing ingenuity, insight, imagination, resourcefulness, ele- 
gance and simplicity in the solution of technical problems, creativity, 
and all this in ways which may not even make a difference to the actual 
performance of the car. The car designer might be concerned with 
being as artful as he can in the design of the car. He may actually 
care very little about the particular car he happens to be designing. 
For somebody with his competence it is no problem to design a car 
with the given specifications. Managing to do so does not constitute 
an achievement. It is not something he would take pride in. But the 
matter changes radically if he manages to fulfil the same task with 
remarkable or even amazing ingenuity. The matter, of course, also 
changes if the task is specified in such a way that its solution would 
in any case require great ingenuity, and the designer managed, given 
his enormous resourcefulness, to absolve the task. 

The sense of ‘good’ in which such a person is a good car-designer 
is obviously a much stronger sense of ‘good’. It takes us into the 
dimension of real value of the kind which makes admiration, praise, 
and the like entirely appropriate. That it is not what we would call 
moral value should not obscure the fact that it admits of any level of 
‘depth’ (or ‘height’, if you prefer). One sees this more readily, perhaps, 
if one thinks not of cars, but of the real value which we might attach 
to a piece of scholarship or some scientific work. There is a world of 
difference between a solid, but unremarkable piece of scholarship, and 
a piece of work of great scholarship. This is not necessarily character- 
ized by remarkable conclusions, but by the way in which it manages 
to establish these conclusions, by the learning, the insight, the acuity, 
and the clarity it displays at arriving at these conclusions. 

To a great extent it depends on the kind of artefact we are con- 
cerned with to which degree it admits of this kind of value. There 
is just that much thoughtfulness and insight which the production 
of socks admits of, or appropriately allows for. But works of art—in 
the modern sense of 'art'—of different kinds are characterized by the 
fact that they allow and ask for precisely the kind of qualities which 
constitute goodness in this stronger sense. And the suggestion 1s that 
this is the sense of ‘good’ in which the world according to the Stoics 
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is the best possible world. The competence involved in producing 
it inspires awe. 

It seems, then, that there 1s a weak sense of ‘good’ in which we can 
call a car which performs well a good car. But it also seems obvious 
that a well-designed car in the second sense, or the best possible 
world, will be called ‘good’ in a much stronger sense and only as such 
deserve to be appropriately appreciated, praised, or admired. 

If we now turn to human beings and to what they do, the sug- 
gestion is that what confers goodness on what they do and makes 
them, their disposition, and their behaviour appropriate objects of 
this particular appreciation is not what they do, but the wisdom, the 
insight, the understanding, the circumspection, the thoughtfulness, 
the inventiveness which determine what they do and how they do 
it—in short, the perfection of reason behind their behaviour. 

This may strike us as extremely intellectualistic, but it should not 
surprise us from philosophers who followed Socrates in assuming 
that all personal failure is intellectual failure, and, moreover, could 
not but be intellectual failure, given that the soul is nothing but an 
intellect. 

Hence the notion of the good involved here is not the notion of the 
moral good, at least not as this is generally conceived of. It is rather 
a notion of the good which corresponds to Aristotle’s notion of intel- 
lectual virtue, or rather to a much richer conception of intellectual 
virtue, in so far as for the Stoics all virtue is intellectual virtue. 

We thus finally can answer the question concerning the Stoic notion 
of the good. Taking the notion in which ‘good’ applies to goods, what 
is good has to benefit us, has to make us unqualifiedly better off. The 
Stoics agree that only virtue or wisdom meets this condition, since of 
everything else it is true that we may as well be harmed as be helped 
by its possession, depending on whether we make wise use of it or 
not. This is supposed to be true even of life, health, bodily integrity, 
and in general of those items nature, other things being equal, means 
us to go for. There is another important condition, though, which 
something has to satisfy to be truly good: it has to be kalon—that is 
to say, it has to have the kind of attractiveness which makes it an 
appropriate object for admiration, praise, and the like, and which, as 
we have seen, is due to the perfection of reason involved. Again, only 
virtue or wisdom satisfies this condition, whereas life, health, bodily 
integrity, and the like do not. Correspondingly, we will call a person 
‘good’ if the person is wise and virtuous; an action will be good if it 
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is borne of such wisdom and virtue, and, finally, a pattern or stretch 
of behaviour or a life, the kind of life we aim at, will be called ‘good’ 
if it displays such wisdom and virtue. 

What Cicero, then, in the passage under discussion seems to have 
in mind when he talks about how we naturally come to discover the 
good and acquire a corresponding notion of it is this: we come to see 
the unique attractiveness of a pattern of behaviour which is generated 
by wisdom; we admire not the pattern of behaviour as such, but the 
wisdom displayed in it, or, put differently, we admire it as a display 
of wisdom. Since it takes wisdom, and only wisdom, to generate beha- 
viour which in this way displays wisdom, there is a related sense of 
‘good’, which Cicero also refers to, in which wisdom as a disposition 
of a person can also be called ‘good’. 

It remains then to consider the effect which the acquisition of such 
a notion of the good is supposed to have on our motivation. This is 
an extremely complex matter, and I will restrict myself to one point. 
The way Cicero presents the matter, one easily comes to understand 
the Stoic position in the way I am tempted to think is mistaken. It 
may well be the case that Cicero himself misunderstood the Stoic 
position. And, given the difficulty of the matter, I would not be 
surprised if some Stoics themselves had been confused on the issue. 
Whatever the truth of the matter may be, clarification of the issue 
should help to advance our understanding of the Stoic position. 

The way Cicero presents the matter, we, as we grow up, come to 
be attracted to, to be attracted by, to appreciate things such as life 
and health and bodily integrity, things which have value. But once 
we come to recognize the good, we come to value it much more highly 
than the things we had naturally become attached to earlier. And this 
has the effect that now it is our primary concern to act well, wisely, 
virtuously, rather than to attain the things which merely have value. 

This clearly is the Stoic doctrine. We may try to understand it by 
remembering that the car designer may not actually particularly care 
about the performance specifications the car he designs is supposed 
to meet, that he is primarily concerned to design a car artfully. We 
may also, as Cicero does in the next paragraph (3.22), refer to the 
art of archery. The perfect archer is concerned to take perfect aim, 
to do everything an archer can do to hit the target. Actually hitting 
the target is secondary. If an unpredictable gust of wind carries the 
arrow away and it misses the target, this does not reflect on his 
mastery of the art and hence does not really affect the archer. 
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What I am concerned with, though, is that one might understand 
Cicero’s account in the following way. What comes to matter to us 
more than anything else, what we come to value more than anything 
else, is wisdom and virtue. It is only if we attain virtue that we can 
attain well-being. But there are things other than virtue which have 
value. We by nature have become attached to them and appreciate 
them as valuable. And we continue to be attracted to them even when 
we have come to see the good. We will not now think that to attain 
them is to attain well-being. They will matter very little to us. But 
they do have some value. This constitutes some reason to go after 
them, if this does not conflict with virtue. And attaining or retaining 
them will be a source of very modest, but perfectly appropriate 
satisfaction, just as failing to attain or losing them will be a source 
of modest, but perfectly appropriate regret. It is in this sense that 
the things we originally became attracted to come to be a matter of 
secondary concern, once we have discovered the good. 

But it seems to me that such an understanding of the Stoic position 
would be fundamentally mistaken. If that were the Stoic position, it 
would be open to the criticism, in fact raised by some of its opponents, 
that it threatens to collapse into the position of its Platonistic and 
Peripatetic rivals, and differs only in terminology. Neither Platonists 
nor Peripatetics will deny the overriding value of virtue and its unique 
role for human well-being. If the Stoics want to emphasize this by 
restricting the term ‘good’ to virtue and by calling all other goods 
merely ‘valuables’, there is no real issue with them. 

But I take it that the sense in which things which merely have value 
for the Stoics become a secondary concern is a completely differ- 
ent one. It is not secondary in the sense of ‘minor’ and ‘overridden’; 
it is secondary in the sense of ‘completely derivative’. I take it that 
the Stoic position is that the concern for things which merely have 
value is entirely derivative on the concern for the good. It is only 
because one cares for the good that one also cares for things which 
merely have value. Thus, if out of concern for the good one is con- 
cerned to attain or retain health, and if one's concern for the good 
is entirely satisfied because with perfect rationality one has done 
everything one reasonably can to attain or retain health, it will not 
matter in the least to one whether or not one actually manages to 
attain or retain health. There is no independent, though perhaps 
rather minor, concern for things like health which could be dis- 
appointed or frustrated. 
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The reason why I think that this is the Stoic position is the fol- 
lowing. To begin with, I assume that the very point of the doctrine 
of the notion of the good is to allow us to understand rational action 
as due to the recognition of something as good. So we should not 
expect the notion of value to have the same function. Moreover, the 
Stoics, even on Cicero's account as quoted in the beginning, claim 
that only the good is choiceworthy and that only the good is desir- 
able in itself. But 1f things which have mere value are not desirable 
in themselves, then the desire for them in a rational person can only 
be the desire for them as mere means to the good. This means that 
they are not desirable in their own right and independently of a desire 
for the good. They are not appropriate objects of choice except as 
means to the good. 

Furthermore, it is a mistake to think that the impulses which we 
originally developed naturally are retained once we become rational. 
Once we become rational, we may have a reason to continue to do 
what earlier we did on animal impulse. But that animal impulse 1s no 
longer there. This discontinuity is obscured by talking, as Cicero does, 
as if we continued to value, to be attracted by, to be endeared to these 
natural valuables, except that now we value the good much higher. 
But what reason would we have to go for what is merely valuable? 
The only reason the Stoic theory seems to provide us with is that it 
may be wise, reasonable, or virtuous to go for what has value. 

That this, in fact, is the Stoic view is confirmed by Cicero's own 
criticism of the Stoic position in De fin. 4. He there (4.26) raises the 
question how the Stoics can justify the claim that wisdom makes us 
abandon what nature originally had commended to us. This Stoic 
view presupposes that the original impulse to go for certain things 
and to avoid their opposites, though appropriate in the pre-rational 
stage, is no longer reasonable once we have become rational, but is 
replaced by an attachment to the good. And it is only as a consequence 
of this new attachment that we will, when appropriate, have a derivat- 
ive concern for what we were instinctively impelled towards in the 
pre-rational stage. But, as, for instance, the Stoic doctrine of suicide 
shows, there will be situations in which it is not appropriate to act 
to maintain one's life. 

Here we also may remember our earlier observation that at this 
stage of our development there is no longer any need for a basic 
impulse to preserve ourselves which would now naturally take the 
form of particular concern for our rationality. For we will now take 
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care of ourselves, in particular of our rationality, being motivated to 
live as rationally as possible. As we are already thus motivated, there 
is no need for a further, independent source of motivation to ensure 
that, as nature means us to, we take care of ourselves. 

This interpretation, though, also has the consequence that the con- 
cern one now has for oneself is no longer based on an attitude which 
gives preference to oneself over others. This is why it seemed import- 
ant to emphasize that one’s overriding concern became a concern for 
rationality in one's behaviour rather than one's own rationality—4.e. 
one's own state of mind. It is a mere consequence of one's concern 
for rationality in what one is doing, and not an expression of self- 
concern, that one concerns oneself with oneself when that seems 
reasonable. After all, in general nature means one to take care of one- 
self. But by doing so, because it is rational, one does not in the least 
attribute to oneself a privileged position which would justify an over- 
riding concern for oneself. It is for this reason that the shipwrecked 
person who is wise is in no way, let alone naturally, prejudiced in 
his own favour when deciding who should survive. 

It also is only in this way that we can understand that there is 
nothing which could add to or detract from the bliss of the wise 
person. If he acts wisely, as he is bound to, being wise, it will not 
matter to him in the least if by his action he does not attain or retain 
what he set out to attain or retain, even if it is his physical integrity, 
his health, his life, or if he dies tortured on the rack. And this is not 
the case because the satisfaction he gets out of acting wisely is so great 
that by comparison the pain, the loss of life, or bodily integrity seems 
insignificant and of very little weight. The reason is that there is no 
sense of loss at all, because there is no independent impulse or desire 
for such things as life, health, bodily integrity, let alone pleasure, 
which could be disappointed or frustrated. It is only because ze 
take these things to be goods, even if we recognize that they are very 
modest goods, that we have difficulties in understanding the Stoic 
wise man. But this is due to the fact that we confuse being good 
and being valuable. Being good has to do with our well-being. Being 
valuable has to do with the world's being a good, reasonable world, 
with having derivatively a privileged status in an optimally rational 
world. That nature constructs us in such a way as to have a reasonable 
chance to survive and even originally endowed us with an impulse 
to behave in such a way as to have a reasonable chance to survive is 
no reason to think that we are better off for being alive, let alone that 
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the world necessarily is better off for our being alive. This just shows 
that to derive what is good from what is natural is a very complicated 
business, a business which requires a much higher respect for, and 
fidelity to, common sense and a much deeper understanding of nature 
than most people are bothered to acquire. 
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Rules and Reasoning in Stoic Ethics 


BRAD INWOOD 


Stoic ethics is often criticized for its impractical rigidity and point- 
less idealism. Its most prominent feature seems to be its proneness 
to paradoxical theses, such as claims that all moral errors are equal, 
that only the wise man is free, and that all human passions should be 
eliminated rather than moderated. Stoic ethics demands that human 
beings achieve perfect virtue and act accordingly; the alternative 1s 
the complete unhappiness from which all of us suffer. And yet at first 
sight it appears to offer very little in the way of realistic hope or 
guidance for people who wish to be happy. It seems to be an abstract 
and Procrustean dogmatism, which deduces from general principles 
conclusions which have little bearing on the kind of striving and 
thinking which normally characterizes ethics. It seems to leave little 
room for progress in an ethics which (like most others in the ancient 
world) is centred on the improvement of human character. 

Since the mid-1960s more sympathetic and sophisticated accounts 
of Stoic ethics have, of course, begun to tell a different story. But there 
is still a gap which remains to be filled. One of the issues on which 
the Stoics have seemed to be most inflexible and unrealistic has been 
the role of rules, or laws, in Stoic ethics. [n this discussion I want to 
argue that, when we look more closely at how those notions are used 
in Stoic ethics, we see that, far from being a source of rigidity, rules 
and laws are more closely connected to a theory of moral reasoning 
which emphasizes flexibility and situational variability. The particu- 
lar importance of this theme emerges from a picture of Stoic views 
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on the process of moral reasoning (by which I mean figuring out what 
to do in circumstances which are non-trivial from the point of view 
of ethical evaluation) which stands in contrast to the one which would 
follow from their alleged importance in the development of the idea 
of ‘natural law’.' Hence I will also have a few remarks to make about 
the question of ‘natural law’ in ancient ethics. 

Julia Annas has recently helped to clarify the Stoic position on 
the nature of moral reasoning and its relationship to such general 
injunctions.” On her view, the Stoics have a coherent and interesting 
account of the role of various kinds of practical injunctions in moral 
reasoning, one which can be compared fruitfully with Aristotle’s own 
somewhat provisional account. But more still needs to be done: the 
relationship of such reasoning to ‘law’ should be worked out, and 
a more exact account of how such injunctions are meant to work is, 
I think, within reach. 

One common interpretation of natural law in ancient ethics focuses 
on the image of law as a set of universal prescriptions and prohibi- 
tions, the application of which consists in a quasi-deductive applica- 
tion of such generalizations to particular cases. This notion has been 
encouraged, of course, by the famous opening words of Chrysippus’ 
On Law (preserved by the jurist Marcianus): ‘Law is the king of all 
things, both divine and human; and it must be the guardian, ruler, and 
leader with regard to what is noble and what is base. Consequently, it 
is the standard [kanén] of what is just and unjust, and for naturally 
social animals it commands what is to be done and forbids what is 
not to be done." This grandiloquent introduction clearly announces 
an interest in moral prescription, but does not establish how precise 
or how binding the prescriptions are meant to be. It is compatible 
with a deontological system incorporating universal, exceptionless, 
and substantive moral commands, but also with a somewhat looser 
and more procedural understanding of moral ‘law’. On this latter 
conception 'law' represents the prescriptive force behind the correct 
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2 The Morality of Happiness (Oxford, 1993), 84—108, esp. 95—108. 

3 SVF iii. 314. For helpful comment on Marcianus’? use of Chrysippus, see 
P. Vander Waerdt, ‘Philosophical Influence on Roman Jurisprudence? The Case of 
Stoicism and Natural Law’, ANRW 11. 36.7, 4857. See below, n. 64. 
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moral choice of an ideal moral reasoner, the sage,* whatever the 
content of that choice might be on a given occasion.? 

I shall argue that the latter understanding of law as a kanón is 
the correct one.* In my view, the Stoic model of moral reasoning is 
not very much like conventional rule-case deduction. Rule-case 
deduction can take two forms. In the case of positive prescriptions, 
the agent would be thought of as grasping a general command (e.g. 
protect the interests of the state), seeing that in some circumstances 
a particular action (such as enlisting in the armed forces) would count 
as protecting the interests of the state, and then enlisting as a result 
of this realization. In the case of a prohibition such as ‘do not steal’, 
the situation differs, at least in so far as obeying the prohibition does 
not in most cases require some definite token action (though an 
instance of resistance to temptation might in some cases be such a 
token action). But even in cases of universal prohibitions the agent is 
thought of as bringing particular situations under a universal injunc- 
tion and acting accordingly. 


+ This is roughly the reading I propose of Plutarch, Stoic. rep., ch. 11 (= SVF ii. 
171, iii. 175, 520, 521), which is probably based on Chrysippus’ On Law, cited in 
1037-8. See Cherniss's notes ad loc. and esp. SVF iii. 519. The impulse or decision 
to act is portrayed as the imperatival aspect of a person's reason causing action; the 
virtuous impulses of the sage are further identified with ‘law’. 

* The former interpretation has in recent years been advocated by G. Striker, 
‘Origins of the Concept of Natural Law’, Boston Area Colloquium in Anctent Philo- 
sophy, 2 (1987), 79—94, and in ‘Following Nature: A Study in Stoic Ethics’, OSAP 9 
(1991), 1-73. She is followed by Phillip Mitsis, ‘Moral Rules and the Aims of Stoic 
Ethics’, Journal of Philosophy, 83 (1986), 556-8, in ‘Seneca on Reason, Rules and 
Moral Development’, in J. Brunschwig and M. Nussbaum (eds.), Passions and 
Perceptions (Cambridge, 1993), 285-312, in ‘Natural Law and Natural Right in Post- 
Aristotelian Philosophy: The Stoics and their Critics’, ANRW n. 36.7, pp. 4812-50, 
and (with J. DeFilippo) in 'Socrates and Stoic Natural Law', in P. Vander Waerdt 
(ed.), The Socratic Tradition (Ithaca, NY, 1994), 252-71. The latter view is one I 
have argued for in the past: see ‘Goal and Target in Stoicism’, Journal of Philosophy, 
83 (1986), 547—56 and my comments on Striker in BACAP 2 (1987), 95-101; the view 
is implicit throughout my Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism (Oxford, 1985). 
Recently Paul Vander Waerdt ‘Zeno’s Republic and the Origins of Natural Law’, in 
The Socratic Tradition, 272-308, has given this view strong support. The present 
account rests on roughly the same picture of Stoic moral theory as Vander Waerdt's, 
but depends less than his on the difficult problems concerning Zeno's Republic and 
its relationship to Socrates and Plato. I try to show here how later and extant sources, 
especially Seneca, support the same view of the nature of Stoic moral rules. 

^ A key issue in this debate is whether there are in fact any documented examples 
of substantive and exceptionless moral principles in our evidence for Stoicism. 'l'he 
credentials for the few candidates which have been proposed turn out to be very weak. 
See below. 
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Some such picture of rule-following has sometimes been assumed 
to be the only one possible; indeed, one of the main weaknesses of 
the competing view of rules and natural law in Stoicism has been 
the absence of a clear alternative account of the role of rules or other 
commands in Stoic moral reasoning.’ In the present discussion I will 
argue that the Stoics advocated a situationally fluid, heuristic pro- 
cess of choice, framed (but not determined) by a general normative 
context, and that the connection to ‘law’ is not to natural law as a 
system of substantive and universal rules. I will question just how 
rigid Stoic moral injunctions were, and show that if there is a con- 
nection between Stoic moral reasoning and a notion of ‘law’ (beyond 
the obvious imperatival aspect of law incorporated into the analysis 
of action by Chrysippus (see n. 4)), it is to non-deductive modes 
of legal reasoning, one of which I shall exploit in order to bring out 
the character of the Stoic theory. 

The Stoic view of moral reasoning and the place in it of rules will 
turn out to have an inexactitude reminiscent of that recognized by 
Aristotle.? Like the Stoics, Aristotle recognizes that there must be a 
balance between articulate deliberation of some sort and the imme- 
diate ‘perception’ of what is morally relevant in a concrete situation.’ 
Aristotle is not, of course, committed to the view that an agent can 
just intuit the right thing to do; it is always a matter of deliberation, 
and, even where action is too immediate for there to have been time 
for a conscious deliberation, it is still appropriate to provide a just- 
ification for it cast in terms of an imputed deliberation. But such 


? Vander Waerdt, The Socratic Tradition, does not fully address this need and my 
earlier accounts have been too sketchy. 

* Aristotle's views on the inevitable inexactitude of ethics have been explored in 
a recent book by Georgios Anagnostopoulos, Aristotle on the Goals and Exactness of 
Ethics (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1994). See in particular ch. 10. Anagnostopoulos 
situates Aristotle in a middle ground between a deductive and universalistic concep- 
tion of moral reasoning and a particularistic view which borders on an intuitionism 
of particular cases. See also the wide-ranging discussions, focused on NE 6, by David 
Wiggins, ‘Deliberation and Practical Reason’, in A. O. Rorty, Essays on Aristotle’s 
Ethics (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1980), 221-40, and by Martha Nussbaum, The 
Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge, 1986), ch. 10 (cf. her “The Discernment of Perception: 
An Aristotelian Conception of Private and Public Rationality’, in Proceedings of the 
Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy, i (1985), 151-201. Annas (The Morality 
of Happiness, 87—90) has given a particularly clear account of where Aristotle should 
be thought to stand on the issue of intuitionism in ethics. 

? At ibid. 89 and n. 139 Annas assesses the importance of Aristotle’s claim that 
moral judgement is ‘perception’. 
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deliberations are not straightforward applications of general rules to 
particular cases. The Stoics will on my account be committed to a 
similarly flexible view of moral reasoning. 

In the final analysis, however, it is very difficult to give a com- 
plete and coherent account of Aristotle’s position on the use of rules 
in moral reasoning; as Annas says, ‘Aristotle has in fact not thought 
through the place of rules in the virtuous person's thought.'? Some 
general moral injunctions or rules are clearly at play 1n the so-called 
practical syllogism and in the process of character formation. But 
Aristotle never clarifies how they are to function in particular acts 
of choice, nor does he show very much interest in determining the 
limitations of rule application, though obviously he recognizes that 
such limits exist. By contrast, the Stoics were more explicitly inter- 
ested in rule-like moral commands, just as they were interested 
in the actual procedures of moral choice. We can, therefore, despite 
the fragmentary state of our sources, hope for a more complete 
account. 

One more similarity should be noted. Just as Aristotle needs to 
distinguish between the reasoning of a fully virtuous agent and that 
of someone who is in the process of moral development, the Stoics 
also have two markedly different kinds of agents to account for. Far 
more sharply than Aristotle, the Stoics distinguish the wise man, or 
sage, from the ordinary moral agent (even one who has made con- 
siderable progress); the moral capacities of these two kinds of agent 
are crucially different, and so the Stoics eventually came to use two 
distinct terms for moral deliberation: ‘selection’ and ‘choice’ in the 
narrow sense (eklogé, hairesis).'* This explicit duality in their formal 
account of moral deliberation reflects a sort of dualism of moral 
agents. The gap between the wise and the rest of us looks very sharp 
indeed. 

There is a conventional understanding of this dualism which is 
quite misleading. It has often been held that the gap between the 
wise and the non-wise reflects a basic ethical dualism, that the Stoics 


" Ibid. 94. Cf. the remarks of Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness, 299-300. 

! Annas, The Morality of Happiness, 89—90. 

'2 I have given an account of this difference in ch. 6 of Ethics and Human Action 
in Early Stotcism, esp. 206-15. 

'* See ‘Stoic Ethics I’, Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy (CHHP) 
(forthcoming); Ethics and Human Action, ch. 6. 
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offered two moralities, one for the wise and one for the rest.'* That 
this is not so is indicated by the basic Stoic claim that the charac- 
teristic act of the wise man, a katorthóma, is itself a kind of kathékon 
or appropriate action. Yet there are important differences between 
wise men and other kinds of moral agents, and the most important 
of these lie in their different relationship to moral rules or to laws. 
Whatever the role of rules or other prescriptions in the moral life of 
ordinary men, it is clear that ideally wise moral agents (however rare 
they may be) are reported to have a different relation to them.'5 The 
wise man is said to have a special kind of authority with regard to 
normally binding moral rules." It is presumably in connection with 
such special authority that both Zeno and Chrysippus allowed that 
in some circumstances such taboo activities as cannibalism and in- 
cest would be permissible.'® Wise men and the rest of us seem to have 
different relationships to moral rules. 

The Stoic analysis of moral choice needs to be situated in the frame- 
work of two distinctively Stoic theories. First, their articulation of 
the different kinds of values of things or states of affairs (roughly, 
the sorts of things which can be the central objects of moral choice) 
needs to be taken into account; secondly, the sharp distinction drawn 
between appropriate actions (kathékonta) and morally right actions 


H This interpretation of the history of Stoicism was advanced forcefully by 
A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa (Berlin, 1892). This interpretation 
was encouraged, possibly even suggested by what Seneca says about Panaetius at 
Ep. 116.4—5. But the distinction between the wise man and the fool there is limited 
to issue of practical advice about self-control. See my discussion in ‘Why Do Fools 
Fall in Love?', BICS suppl. 68 (1997), 57-69. On the influence of this idea, see the 
summary survey by I. Hadot (Seneca und die griechisch-Rómische Tradition der 
Seelenleitung (Berlin, 1969) ), 71-8. Hadot's own view (p. 78) still takes the notion of 
a middle Stoa (which is not attested by any ancient sources) rather too seriously, though 
it is a great step forward over most of the tradition. 

'5 Ethics and Human Action, 208 and n. 120; see also Cicero, Fin. 3.59 and below, 
p. 112 and n. 52. 

1 The nature of this difference is, however, controversial. See the exchange 
between myself and Mitsis in Journal of Philosophy, 83 (1986), 547-58. 

7 DL 7.121 juxtaposes the acknowledgement that the most sacred taboos can be 
broken in some circumstances with a key definition of the sage's freedom: it consists 
in his ‘authority to act autonomously’ (exoustan autopragias). In 7.125 it is noted that 
such complete authority is granted to sages by ‘the law’. Similarly at Ecl. 2.102.8-9 
the wise man 1s said to be law-abiding just because he 1s the only proper interpreter 
of the law. Cf. Ecl. 2.108.28, where the wise man is said to be king because only king- 
ship entails the highest authority, one not subject to accountability (anhupeuthunon 
archén). 

18 For the evidence on this, see Vander Waerdt, ‘Zeno’s Republic and the Origins 
of Natural Law’, 300-1, with notes. 
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(katorthómata) is relevant, as are some distinctions among different 
kinds of appropriate acts. As far as the theory of value is concerned, 
a summary account should suffice. For the relevant range, everything 
can be classified as either good, bad, or indifferent.'? The only goods 
are virtue and what 'participates' in virtue; conversely for bad and 
vice.” Everything else is ‘indifferent’, though here again a distinction 
is drawn between things which play a positive role 1n a normal, healthy 
life (preferred indifferents) and those which play a negative role (dis- 
preferred indifferents).?^' Health is a typical preferred indifferent and 
illness a typical dispreferred indifferent. There are also ‘absolute 
indifferents’ which play no role at all—such as whether the number of 
hairs on one’s head is odd or even. This doctrine is the key to under- 
standing the latitude for choice which Stoicism leaves to the rational 
agent. A startling range of things, indeed virtually everything that 
human beings normally think about when making morally significant 
choices, falls into this category. Yet the 'good', virtue and what par- 
ticipates in virtue, is the real determinant of moral success. Preferred 
things, such as health and wealth, may be natural to us as humans; but 
they cannot be guaranteed to be the appropriate things to pursue 
in all circumstances; the recommendation implicit in labelling them 
‘preferred’ can operate only at the level of general types, since in 
some concrete cases they might in fact be disadvantageous. In con- 
trast, virtue is always and in every case beneficial—just as one might 
expect on the basis of Socratic theory.” 

Moral injunctions and recommendations, ‘laws’ and rules, all typic- 
ally deal with actions rather than things, and the Stoic classification 


' The classification of things into good, bad, and indifferent is important enough 


that it is used by Stobaeus (or his source) as the opening theme of his Stoic doxography 
(Ecl. 2.57.18—58.4); the tripartition underlies parts of the organization of Cicero's and 
Diogenes Laertius’ presentations of Stoic ethics. 

? DL 7.94; Ecl. 2.57.20—58.4. 

? See DL 7.102—7 and my discussion in ‘Stoic Ethics I’, CHHP (forthcoming). 
H. W. Ausland (‘On the Moral Origin of the Pyrrhonian Philosophy’, Elenchos (1989), 
380 ff.) refers to a Stoic view which sorted indifferent things ‘in accordance with 
several degrees of indifference’. The ‘several’ is puzzling; I do not see much in Stoic 
sources which makes it natural to speak of ‘degrees’ of indifference—except, that is, 
for the contrast between utterly insignificant things and the preferred/dispreferred. 
His discussion of the orthodox Stoic classification of indifferents at 398—400 seems 
to me to strain at fine distinctions in order to enhance its parallelism with Pyrrhonian 
‘theory’. 

22 See the debate between Ariston of Chios and more conventional Stoics as 
represented in Sextus, M 11.64—7; cf. my discussion in ‘Stoic Ethics I, CHHP 
(forthcoming). 
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of morally pertinent actions is closely parallel to their classification 
of the objects of choice. Appropriate actions correspond roughly to 
preferred indifferents and morally correct actions correspond to the 
good. The former can only be specified in a general way, at the level 
of types, and the generalizations can be no more than approximate. 
Hence the most enlightening definition of appropriate action is as 
‘that which, when done, admits of a reasonable defence';? what is 
required is not a probative or certain justification, nor a justification 
in terms of moral rightness or virtue. The standard of judgement 
here is quasi-forensic, as suggested by the use of the technical term 
apologia. By contrast, morally right actions are defined in terms of 
their relationship to rightness or virtue?* and so are either concrete 
tokens (1.e. all pertinent acts performed by a sage) or universal but 
vacuous generalizations (such as ‘prudent walking" ).? 

Against the background of such a classification of actions and objects 
of action, rules and recommendations can be tricky. Types of actions 
are described as appropriate or non-appropriate; but there is always a 
further judgement to be made on the level of tokens: each individual 
action is itself either correct or wrong (katorthéma, hamartéma). There 
can be no universal and substantive rules about choosing or acting— 
appropriate actions are subject to ‘special circumstances’, which 
in the extreme case might even justify cannibalism,” and preferred 
indifferents are often to be avoided. Only virtue 1s always beneficial 
and only an action defined with intrinsic reference to virtue is always 


? DL 7.107. 

^ See Ecl. 2.96.20—2. They are also defined in relation to appropriate actions (they 
are ‘perfect’ appropriate actions (Ecl. 2.85.9—20, 2.93.14-16)). 

28 See Annas, The Morality of Happiness, 97-8. The connection between preferred 
indifferents and appropriate actions is very close; generally speaking, an appropriate 
action is one aimed at gaining a preferred indifferent, just as a morally right action 
is one aimed at a genuine good as such. 

26 See N. P. White, ‘Two Notes on Stoic Terminology’, American Journal of 
Philology, 99 (1978), 111-19. Acts which are appropriate only in special circumstances 
must be what Philo has in mind at SVF iii. $13: to mé kathékon estin hote dratai 
kathékontós. 

7 At DL 7.121 eating human flesh is mentioned as something that the sage will do 
in special circumstances. DL 7.121 also reports the common view that the sage will 
participate in political life unless there is some relevant obstacle. For cannibalism and 
incest (in particular Chrysippus' treatment of Oedipus and Jocasta), see Vander Waerdt 
‘Zeno’s Republic and the Origins of Natural Law’, 300-1 and nn. 102-4. What makes 
DL 7.121 so important for present purposes is the connection it makes between taboo- 
breaking and the freedom of the wise man. On DL 7.121 and 7.125 (and on other 
comparable evidence) see n. 17. 
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appropriate.?? There is no determinate action type which is in itself 
right or wrong, except under vacuous descriptions which contain a 
built-in reference to virtue or vice: ‘prudent walking’, or more gener- 
ally ‘virtuous action'.? Such evaluative descriptions of course pick out 


? aei kathékonta, DL 7.109. The only example given is ‘living according to 
virtue’. Mitsis (ANRW 1. 36.7, 4837) puzzlingly adds ‘honouring one's parents, 
brothers and country, and living in the society of friends’ to this category; the same 
is done in DeFilippo and Mitsis, ‘Socrates and Stoic Natural Law’, 267 n. 23. Mitsis 
appears to follow the inference made in Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers 
(Cambridge, 1987), i. 366, rather than the evidence of Diogenes Laertius’ text. (Long 
and Sedley give no argument on the point.) Vander Waerdt (*Zeno's Republic and the 
Origins of Natural Law', 274 n. 10) reports DL 7.108—9 correctly when he says: "T'hus 
“living according to virtue" is the only example we are offered of an aei kathékon.' 
Another possible support for Mitsis’ view, Cicero, Fin. 3.32, does not determine the 
issue. (The contrast is only between acts, such as betraying one's country or attacking 
one's parents, which are good examples of overt (in effectu) bad actions and passions 
which are not necessarily overt; Cicero is not saying that there is a universal rule not 
to do those things.) It would, at any rate, be wrong to claim that Stoics believe that 
we should unconditionally honour our parents and other family members (except 
in the sense that ‘honouring’, as a virtue-word, includes the presupposition that the 
act is done virtuously). See e.g. Epictetus, Diss. 3.3.5-10, which shows that any 
choice between virtue (the good) and one's father would be made in favour of virtue; 
Ench. 30 shows only that in the normal case honouring a parent is incumbent on the 
agent, not that it is exceptionlessly obligatory (see 2.10.7 for the list of filial duties). 
Further, in any given case it 1s open to question what particular action would count 
as honouring a parent. That there could be debate on this issue is suggested by 
Cicero's remarks at Off. 3.90 and by Epictetus’ many allusions to the issue, and by 
the numerous debates reported by the Elder Seneca in his Controversiae, which turn 
on a conflict of obligations between father and son. The Younger Seneca notes (Ben. 
2.18.1) that one has to learn how to handle the officia involved in the father-child 
relationship; Ben. 3.31.3 argues that mere parenthood is not enough to establish 
unconditional obligations; and at Ben. 6.4.2 the repudiation of a bad father is clearly 
contemplated. But the clearest proof that honouring one's parents is only held to be 
unconditionally obligatory if by it we mean doing what is morally right can be 
found in Musonius, Diatribe 16; in the Socratic spirit of the early Stoics, Musonius 
argues that refusing to obey a parent is not disobedience if the command is morally 
wrong and that doing what is morally right is obedience even if the parent does not 
instruct the child to do it. Near the end of Diatribe 16 a father forbids his son to study 
philosophy, but the obligation to study philosophy overrides the parental command 
(cf. Epictetus, Diss. 1.26.5—7). 

Vander Waerdt (‘Zeno’s Republic and the Origins of Natural Law’, 301 n. 105) 
reports another unconvincing candidate for being an exceptionless moral rule, the 
injunction against building temples, but rightly rejects it. 

? Eel. 2.70.11, DL 7.94. The phrases ‘hosa mé hairei logos’ and ‘hosa hairei logos’ 
at DL 7.108 do not indicate unconditional injunctions to act issued by reason, though, 
as the contrast with 'apagoreuei' in 7.109 shows, they are imperatival. Long and Sedley 
(The Hellenistic Philosophers) seem to mistranslate the key phrase ‘hosa mé hairei logos’. 
They say ‘ones which reason does not dictate our doing’; but that produces nonsense 
when the examples are considered. ‘Neglecting parents, not caring about brothers,’ 
etc. are not merely things which reason does not require us to do; they are things 
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correct actions, but not in a way which is directly informative or useful 
to the agent. Contrast them with types of actions described in a way 
which is immediately meaningful to an ordinary deliberating agent 
but which can only be evaluated as being generally appropriate. 
This shows how much flexibility in choice is recognized in basic 
Stoic theory. It also underlines certain important similarities with 
Aristotelian theory, where the concrete particularities of a situation 
calling for moral choice must be taken into account by the phronimos, 
who alone can be counted on to give a correct assessment of such 
factors as the ‘how’, the ‘when’, ‘with respect to whom’, and so forth. 
We began from Julia Annas’s lucid discussion of the difficulties long 
recognized in reconciling Aristotle’s incipient interest in moral ‘rules’ 
with such situational variability. If the Stoics explicitly recognize 
a similar need for situational sensitivity and combine this with a 
developed interest in systematic moral injunctions (whether called 
‘rules’ or ‘natural law’), how can they escape dealing with the dilemma 
which Aristotle avoided only by leaving his theory of rules vague? 
Of course, we do have clear evidence that this need for situational 
sensitivity and variability was recognized by Stoics throughout the 
school’s history. Indeed, Ariston of Chios was, as has long been 
recognized, so concerned with such variability that he rejected 
general precept-giving of any substantive sort altogether,” opting for 
a position which Annas rightly calls ‘the only explicitly intuitionist 
theory in ancient ethics’.*! Seneca, who is a crucial source for our 
understanding of Stoic views on moral injunctions, also recognizes 
the importance of such situational factors. In Ep. 71.1 he explicitly 
claims that ‘the majority of deliberation turns on the immediate 
circumstances’ (magna pars consilii in tempore), and that the particu- 
larities of an action (the ‘when’ and ‘how’, as he puts it) cannot be 
dictated universally. That is why it is so useful to have an adviser right 
at hand, in the form of a close friend. The lengths to which such flex- 
ibility might go are clear from an earlier letter (Ep. 22.7-8). Having 


which reason urges us not to do. One should translate ‘things which reason tells us 
not to do’. (See H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), 2692, for 
the construction.) The use of ‘haire? does not entail an exceptionless prescription; 
Vander Waerdt translates it ‘prevails upon’ (‘Zeno’s Republic and the Origins of 
Natural Law', 274 n. 9), which seems too weak but at least flags the non-universal 
nature of the prescription. 

30 See my discussion in ‘Stoic Ethics I’, CHHP (forthcoming), Ioppolo, Aristone d: 
Chio (Rome, 1980), 152-4, 181-3, and recently Ausland ‘On the Moral Origin’, 381 ff. 

9 The Morality of Happiness, 102. 
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noted (Ep. 22.2) that universal instructions cannot deal satisfactorily 
with particularities (such as ‘quando fieri debeat aut quemadmodum’), 
Seneca goes on to discuss how to help Lucilius to disengage from 
an excessively busy professional life, and has first offered him an 
Epicurean perspective. 


I think you are now asking for a Stoic view too. Don’t let anybody slander 
them to you for boldness. Their caution exceeds their bravery. Maybe you 
think that they will say to you: ‘It is shameful to yield to a burden; struggle 
to fulfil a task once you have taken it on. He who avoids effort is not a brave 
and energetic man unless the difficult experience makes his spirit stronger.’ 
They will say this to you—zf perseverance turns out to be worth the effort 
and as Jong as you don’t have to do or suffer anything unworthy of a good 
man; otherwise he will not wear himself out with base and despicable effort 
nor will he stick to the business just for the sake of it. He won’t even do 
what you think he will: endure the turmoil of being involved in political 
affairs. Rather, when he sees the difficulties in which he is entangled, the 
uncertainties and the risks, he will withdraw—not run away; but gradually 
he will fall back to safety. 


This acknowledgement of how a positive moral trait such as deter- 
mination can be situationally inappropriate makes a striking contrast 
to the common picture of Stoic endurance: on this Stoic view, con- 
stant reassessment of the pay-off in any situation is called for. This 
confirms the view that Stoics are not wedded to a theory of moral 
recommendations or rules which are substantive, universal, and 
exceptionless. It follows from all of this that the recommendations 
about moral choices based on Stoic axiology work as non-universal 
generalizations. 

The debate with Ariston raises some crucial questions about the role 
of rules and generalizations in ethics. In an important discussion of 
‘natural law’, ‘Natural Law and Natural Right,? Phillip Mitsis 
pursues the contrary line of argument, which holds that natural law 
consisted in a set of invariable rules about good which have a sub- 
stantive content definite enough to dictate what a moral agent must do 
in a concrete circumstance. As we have seen, one very serious prob- 
lem with this position lies in the difficulty one has in finding in our 
sources any such thing, called a ‘law’ or even a ‘rule’, which is more 
determinate than injunctions to live virtuously, act rightly, and so 


" ANRW i. 36.7, 4812-50. In doing so, he is following a view first developed by 
Striker, ‘Origins of the Concept of Natural Law’. See n. 5. Mitsis is followed by Annas, 
The Morality of Happiness, 107. 
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forth—for this is the level of generality which one sees in Chrysippus’ 
On Law and elsewhere.? Such advice is sound enough, if you know 
how to apply it. That it is exceptionlessly right to pursue virtue 
and choose the good is true enough, and in some sense not vacuous; 
but from the point of view of the choosing agent who is not yet a 
sage it is hard to see how this would provide any substantive guid- 
ance. Another problem might be found in the flexible nature of rule 
application in the few texts where Stoics or Stoic-influenced writers 
actually talk about what might pass for ‘rules’. 

It has long been recognized that the most important discussion 
of such ‘rules’ in Stoicism can be found in two letters by Seneca, 
numbers 94 and 95. At least since Ian Kidd’s pathbreaking ‘Moral 
Actions and Rules in Stoicism"^ it has been normal to read these 
letters, which constitute an intricate examination of the place in 
ethical theory and practice of praecepta (or moral instructions) and 
decreta (or moral principles), as being about ‘rules’; Kidd also 
established that the relevant context for this discussion was the more 
general Stoic theory of values and kinds of action. The tradition of 
interpreting praecepta and/or decreta as rules has been very hardy, 
despite the difficulties occasioned by the Stoics' acknowledgement of 
variability and flexibility in moral action, features which make ‘rule’ 
(with its connotations of fixity) subtly inappropriate. The further 
move, initiated by Striker in 1987, of associating such rules with 
natural law only exacerbates the problem. 

Phillip Mitsis addresses the tension between the fixity suggested 
by ‘rules’ and the subtlety of Stoic moral practice in his ‘Seneca on 
Reason, Rules and Moral Development',? arguing that praecepta and 
decreta should be understood as ‘rules’, that ‘moral judgement and 
development are structured at every level by rules; and [that] these 
rules are grasped by reason alone’ (291). He then acknowledges the 
force of several critiques of rule-based ethics (291-3, 295-7) and sets 
out to show how Seneca’s theory of moral decision-making has the 
resources to survive many such objections. His analysis of Letters 94 
and 95 is in most respects convincing; but in the end it is not clear 
that he has justified the traditional identification of praecepta and/or 


5 Above and n. 28. In fact, in one key passage (DL 7.88) the life according to nature 
is described as ‘doing nothing which the common law generally forbids’. This text 
constrains the grand exordium of Chrysippus’ On Law at SVF 11.314. 

* In J. M. Rist (ed.), The Stoics (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1978), 247-58. 

35 The account in ANRW i. 36.7, 4844-50 is similar. 
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decreta with rules, in the sense of moral injunctions which are at the 
same time substantive and exceptionless.*® 

It is important to get straight about this issue, since the 'rules' puta- 
tively identified with natural law are of considerable importance in 
Stoic moral reasoning. If they are exceptionless principles enjoining 
definite act types, then the use of these rules (whether called decreta 
or praecepta) in moral reasoning will be subject to the sorts of criti- 
cism levelled at any deductive model of ethical reasoning." What is 
needed at this point is a way forward which avoids merely termino- 
logical solutions and can give an adequate account of the following: 
the pervasive generality of moral injunctions; the utility of moral 
injunctions in guiding choice in concrete situations; the susceptibility 
of substantive injunctions to exceptions; and the apparent authority 
of the wise man to decide on permissible exceptions. If we can pre- 
serve a connection between such injunctions and a notion of ‘law’, 
then that will be a bonus; and it will be a further advantage if the 
Stoic theory of recommendations and precepts can be cast as dealing 
with 'rules'. 

One account which seems particularly promising in this regard is 
that given recently by Frederick Schauer in Playing by the Rules,” 
following in part the work of Rawls in 1955.*” One of Schauer’s main 
concerns—and one which goes to the heart of our concern with prag- 
matic exceptions to rules—is with the obvious fact that rules when 
applied to situations can conflict with the background justification which 
grounds the rule. When such a conflict does occur, rule-following 
reasoners can react in different ways: they can reassess the situation 
and decide in view of the values and assessments which underlie 
the background justification, in which case the rule is a dispensable 
rule of thumb; they can find reasons to relocate the case in hand 
outside the scope of the rule to which it prima facie applies; or they 


* In ANRW u. 36.7 he attempts to give examples of such injunctions under 


the guise of aei kathékonta. See esp. 4837-8. But the only substantive obligation of 
the type which he can cite is in fact based on no direct textual evidence. See above, 
n. 28. 

Y On the general issue, see the discussion in Mitsis, ‘Seneca on Reason, Rules and 
Moral Development’. 

* Frederick Schauer, Playing by the Rules: A Philosophical Examination of Rule- 
Based Decision-Making in Law and in Life (Oxford, 1991). 

? John Rawls, ‘Two Concepts of Rules’, Philosophical Review, 64 (1955), 3-32. 
There is also an interesting discussion of the flexibility and rigidity of legal and moral 
obligation in John Finnis, Natural Law and Natural Rights (Oxford, 1980), ch. XI, 
esp. XI.35. 
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can decide in accordance with the rule (perhaps in a modified form). 
This last reaction is hard-core rule-following, and is characteristic 
of situations and institutions in which the rule is (in Schauer’s terms) 
‘entrenched’—that is, followed even when it conflicts with the sub- 
stantive justification for the rule’s existence. 

The relevance of Schauer’s work on rules to the Stoic problem is 
this: he shows how something can be a rule and still be completely 
defeasible by situational moral reasoning—it is then a rule of thumb. 
Moreover, he provides a convincing discussion of the reasons for 
which one might want to entrench rules even when they are certain 
to yield suboptimal results in many cases. Since praecepta are import- 
ant in Stoic moral reasoning, it helps to compare such praecepta 
to Schauer’s rules. Like them, praecepta are always subject to what 
he calls situational inadequacy; and nevertheless, as we shall see, there 
are good reasons to entrench them, reasons which include justifi- 
able doubts about the ability of the typical rational agent to decide 
correctly in many circumstances, the intractable mass of information 
relevant to a particular decision, and the inevitably open texture of 
moral decision contexts. 

Schauer’s work shows that practical reasoning can employ rules and 
yet escape most of the common grounds for criticism of rule-based 
systems, and that deductive rule-case reasoning is not the only way 
to use rules which preserves their normative force. Hence it helps 
to create room for a more flexible assessment of the Stoic account of 
moral reasoning, leaving scope for its compatibility with the autonomy 
and freedom of the wise man. The generality and defeasibility of rules 
on this view are compatible with insisting that they should func- 
tion as constraining rules or generally stable guidelines for ordinary 
decision-makers and also with allowing an idealized moral reasoner 
to set aside the rule, to de-entrench it and treat it as no more than 
a dispensable rule of thumb, an aid and guide to moral reasoning 
but no more. None of the theoretical discussions of rules normally 
invoked can account for the distinct ways in which rules function 
for the wise man and the mere progressor; Schauer’s can. A further 


" By contrast, the typical view of moral rules forces us to choose between regard- 
ing them as mere rules of thumb without independent normative force and a view 
which endows them with some ultimate and general normative power independent of 
particular situations. Nussbaum’s posing of the dilemma at The Fragility of Goodness, 
299-300, is typical; Mitsis and Striker make the same assumption, though not so 
overtly. 
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advantage will be that his theory provides a framework which works 
for a range of texts wider than the two key letters of Seneca, includ- 
ing Cicero's De officiis and other works of Seneca. 

Confusions about the status of rules in Stoicism dissolve when one 
resorts to a fully articulated theory of rules like Schauer’s. Thinking 
of Ariston's challenge to mainstream Stoicism (as reported by Sextus 
in Adversus mathematicos 11.64—7), we can now say that mainstream 
Stoics did not insist on the universal connections which Ariston 
demanded and were prepared to talk about natural preferability 
(preferred status) without insisting that it represent a class every token 
member of which is worth choosing." Ariston, unlike Chrysippus, 
does not want any moral agent to be guided by defeasible rules— 
he will insist on obedience to such invariant rules as ‘pursue the 
good' or on deliberation which is based directly on substantive 
background justifications. The mainstream Stoic will allow the wise 
man to reason in that direct way, if he sees fit, but offer to all other 
moral agents entrenched but modifiable general rules prescribing 
appropriate actions as a framework for their thinking. This freedom 
to reason directly in terms of substantive justifications is the basis 
for what our sources recognize as the sage’s authority to act on his 
own, even in contradiction of the ‘rules’.*? 

It is vital to moral reasoning that the agent know which kinds of 
actions are normally appropriate and why. That is why they are the 
subject of ‘rules’ or instructions ( praecepta). But it is also crucial that 
the agent be good at spotting relevant exceptional circumstances. 
What the Stoics need—and I hope to show that they have it in the 
formulae and regulae found in Seneca and Cicero—is a set of tools 
for moral reasoning which link up their general principles with con- 
crete actions and decision contexts. 

'T he distinction between normally and exceptionally appropriate 
actions operates at the level of types; it is a distinct point about token 
actions that the concrete particulars of each situation, including the 
character of the agent and the place of the action in his life as a whole, 
determine the final moral evaluation of that particular action. And 
even when the particulars of the agent's character and situation deter- 
mine that a given action was wrong, the action may well turn out to 
have been appropriate; as long as the action, when done, admitted 


" See ‘Stoic Ethics I’ in CHHP (forthcoming). 
z See nn. 13, 24, and esp. DL 7.121. 
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of a reasonable defence or justification, then it was appropriate. The 
dialectical/rhetorical notion of the ‘reasonable’ and the forensic 
notion of a ‘defence’ help to characterize Stoic moral reasoning (which 
centres on determining what action is appropriate in a given context) 
in a way that mediates between the need for situational sensitivity 
and the demand for stable general principles. 

For an illustration of how this connection between contingent 
moral reasoning and more permanent values might work, we might 
look to Seneca's De beneficiis. That treatise is intensely concerned with 
the practicalities of ethical reasoning. But what most clearly makes 
the connection we need now is found in 4.9-11. In 4.9.3 Seneca says: 
“We pursue what is morally fine [honestum, kalon] only for its own 
sake; nevertheless, even 1f there is nothing else worth pursuing, we 
still investigate what we should do, and when, and in what manner.? 
For it [the morally fine] comes to exist through these factors [ per haec 
enim constat].'^* In what follows, Seneca stresses that the point of 
moral goodness is to be found in the rationality of the procedures of 
choice. 


Returning a deposit is something desirable in itself. Nevertheless, I will not 
always return one, nor will I do so at any old place or time. Sometimes it 
makes no difference whether I deny the deposit or return it openly. I shall 
consider the interests of him to whom I am to return it and I will refuse to 
return something which would harm him. I shall do the same thing with a 
benefit. I shall consider when I give, to whom, in what manner, why. For 
nothing should be done without rational reflection [sine ratione]; for only 
what is given on the basis of rational reflection is a benefit, since rational 
reflection is the invariable companion of moral fineness.* 


This, I think, is a clear example of Stoic moral reasoning at work 
(on a notably traditional problem): situationally sensitive thinking 
within the framework of a general rule which is defeasible but at 
least partly entrenched. In this case, only a very sophisticated moral 
reasoner should make the judgements anticipated by Seneca—a moral 


5 Note the similarities to Aristotle's approach, which reflects the looseness 
required by any realistic account of moral reasoning. Cf. Ep. 95.43. 

* Cf. the similar account in Ep. 81. 

5 Cf. Ep. 84.11 on the role of ratio and adsidua intentio in each moral decision. 

46 Ben. 4.10.1—2. Cf. Ben. 3.14, which emphasizes that the injunction to ‘give back 
what you owe’ is not in moral matters subject to legal enforcement because it is merely 
formal. No law, he says, can regulate the return of morally significant favours; one 
has to rely on the good faith of other people. Part of the reason lies in the difficulty 
of assessing the value of things and so estimating what one really does owe. 
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klutz or a man with limited self-knowledge will clearly do less harm 
by following the rule than by thinking for himself. This illustrates 
one of Schauer's justifications for entrenching defeasible rules." 

There is another Stoic doctrine which can be illuminated by this 
approach: *? suicide is permissible in early Stoicism, but only when 
a clear and correct judgement can be made about one's situation in 
life. No one but a wise person can do so; so only a wise person ought 
to commit suicide. The paradox that only a man endowed with per- 
fect happiness should kill himself did not escape their critics, but 
the view makes sense: there is a general rule against suicide, based 
on our natural preference for life, but it is a defeasible rule of thumb. 
Still, only a truly wise man can be relied on to make the decision 
well. So the rest of us normally follow the rule, the more urgently 
in the case of a decision which cannot be reconsidered should new 
information come to light or additional reflection indicate a differ- 
ent choice.” 

In both of these cases, deciding whether to repay a debt or whether 
to commit suicide, there is a general injunction in play; there is also 
a host of particular factors which must be taken into account. It might 
in principle be possible to analyse the Stoic understanding of such 
situations in terms of a large number of exceptionless general rules, 
perhaps hierarchically arranged, so that (as Striker? and Mitsis might 
wish) even the sage's decision could be seen as the result of entrenched 
rule-following of a particularly complex sort; the same situations 
could be understood as the outcome of making intelligent situational 


" Cf. Finnis, Natural Law and Natural Rights, 308—310, on promising. 

" See SVF iii. ch. 11. 

** Of course, in Seneca this attitude to suicide changed considerably, in effect by 
allowing a wider range of moral agents to reason not in terms of the rule but fallibly, 
in terms of the substantive justifications for the rule. See Ep. 70.11: ‘So, when external 
violence brings imminent death, you cannot make any universal pronouncement about 
whether to pursue it or to wait for it; there are many considerations which might draw 
in either direction.’ Clearly Seneca thinks that the ordinary, non-wise moral agent is 
supposed to be making these difficult evaluations, whereas an earlier Stoic would have 
restricted such choices to the wise man. 

# For Striker's commitment to the use of higher-order rules, see “The Origins of 
the Concept of Natural Law’, repr. in Essays on Hellenistic Epistemology and Ethics 
(Cambridge, 1996), 219-20 n. 8. For a more subtle view of the issue, see Schauer, 
Playing by the Rules, 45 n. 7: "Thus, the difference between a rule with exceptions 
and simply a narrower rule is semantic and not structural, and there is no difference 
that matters between modifying a rule and adding an exception. The difference that 
does matter is the difference between a modification (or an exception) that applies only 
in future cases and one that is applied to the very case that prompted it.' 
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exceptions to general rules. Allowing, for the sake of argument, that 
either model could provide an adequate rational reconstruction of the 
phenomena, I would claim that the latter model fits better with the 
evidence we have about Stoic procedures of moral reasoning, none of 
which seems to invoke the intersection of various rules or hierarchical 
structures of rules (these being the principal alternative strategies for 
reconciling universal rules with situational variability). 

It is regrettable that, despite our wealth of information about the 
general doctrines of Stoic ethics, we do not possess a single treatise 
dealing specifically with how to make moral choices: the early works 
On Appropriate Actions are all lost.*' As we have seen, Seneca’s De 
beneficiis and letters are of some help. We can also look to Cicero's 
De officiis, an idiosyncratic work (based in part on Panaetius’ On 
Appropriate Actions), but one which Cicero himself says is most 
closely concerned with precepts applicable to the vita communis.? The 
basic plan of the book turns on the practical moral reasoning of ordin- 
ary agents, and Cicero reports on the general kinds of questions which 
engage them. In Off. 1.9 he writes (trans. Atkins?)): 


There are in consequence, as it seems to Panaetius, three questions to 
deliberate when deciding upon a plan of action. In the first place, men may 
be uncertain whether the thing that falls under consideration is an honour- 
able or a dishonourable thing to do; often, when they ponder this, their 
spirits are pulled between opposing opinions. Secondly, they investigate or 
debate whether or not the course they are considering is conducive to the 
advantageousness and pleasantness of life, to opportunities and resources 
for doing things, to wealth and to power, all of which enable them to bene- 
fit themselves and those dear to them. All such deliberation falls under 
reasoning about what is beneficial. The third type of uncertainty arises when 
something apparently beneficial appears to conflict with what is honour- 
able: benefit seems to snatch you to its side and honourableness in its turn 
to call you back; consequently the spirit is pulled this way and that in its 
deliberation, and it arouses in its reflection a care that 1s double-edged. 


>! We know of works on this theme by Zeno, Cleanthes (but, significantly, not 
Ariston or Herillus), Sphaerus, Chrysippus (at least seven books (SV F 11. 688)), 
Hecaton (a student of Panaetius), and Posidonius. 

3? Off. 1.7. Note that Cicero goes out of his way to assert that such precept-based 
officia are in fact pertinent to the goal of life, but that this fact is less obvious. It is 
not completely clear to me what is meant by vita communis here, but communis prob- 
ably has the same sense that it has at Fin. 3.59 (see above, n. 15). 

53 Cicero: On Duties, eds. M. T. Griffin and E. M. Atkins (Cambridge, 1991). 
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Cicero goes on to complain about topics omitted by Panaetius. 
Two of these are trivial. But more important is Cicero's complaint 
that Panaetius omitted any treatment of how to resolve apparent 
conflicts between the morally right and the advantageous. This is the 
topic which Cicero himself develops in book 3—which may be why 
he goes to the trouble to highlight Panaetius’ omission. We will return 
to Cicero's own contribution shortly. 

We are also fortunate to have two letters of Seneca which provide 
valuable insight into earlier Stoic approaches to moral reasoning. I 
do not mean to neglect the equally important Letter 71, but the per- 
tinence of the debate with Ariston makes Letters 94 and 95 more 
interesting for present purposes.?* They, of course, present a con- 
troversy in the early Stoa about the role of practical advice-giving 
(parainetic philosophy), between Ariston and more mainstream Stoics, 
represented by Cleanthes.?? The debate turns on a simple but crucial 
point, whether or not this branch of philosophy (identifiable with 
the topos on encouragements and discouragements?9) was or was not 
useful. A closely connected question arises from Seneca's defence of 
the utility of parainetic, whether or not it 1s sufficient for moral pro- 
gress (treated in Letter 95). Seneca's position on this too is typical 
of mainstream Stoicism; he holds that general moral theories are 
necessary, and indeed, as Cleanthes held (94.4), that advice-giving 
is ineffectual unless it flows from the general theory, which consists 
in decreta and capita (dogmata). Scattered throughout these letters are 
many indications of the kind of considerations which played a role 


* See also Ep. 109.14 ff. on the practical deliberations of the wise man. 

5 [t is difficult to tell how much of the critique attributed to Ariston and how much 
of the defence associated with Cleanthes stems directly from those philosophers. As 
David Sedley pointed out in conversation, it is Seneca who constructed this debate 
out of materials provided by the tradition of the school’s history. (The same point 
should be made with regard to Cicero's presentation of the debate between Antipater 
and Diogenes in Off. 3 below). But, however much Seneca may have elaborated 
Ariston's position, the case attributed to him is still in broad agreement with the views 
of Ariston we know from Sextus Empiricus. Ariston in these letters is no more of 
a historical fiction than most long-dead philosophers become when their views are 
discussed in later centuries. 

^ DL 7.84. Note that it immediately follows the topic of appropriate actions. It 
is possible that these topics should be grouped in an unconventional way, with a peri 
introducing each one. Thus we would have a single topic ‘on primary virtue and 
actions’ and another ‘on encouragements to appropriate actions and discouragements 
[from the opposite]'. 
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in Stoic moral reasoning.” We need to dwell on these briefly, in the 
form of a selective paraphrase with added comments. 

The parainetic branch of philosophy consists largely in issuing 
to individuals instructions or precepts?? (praecepta) appropriate to 
their role and station in life. ‘How to live with one’s father’, ‘how to 
live with one’s wife’ are examples of the ground covered by parainetic 
discourse (94.5; see also 94.14-15); they involve enjoining non- 
circumstantial kathékonta. Ariston’s objections to such precepts focus 
on the claims that they are redundant (if a person has virtue, then 
such instructions are not needed, and if a person does not, then they 
are useless (94.11) ) and that they are indeterminate (people's cir- 
cumstances and roles are so varied that praecepta must be infeasibly 
detailed and specific (94.15—16) ), and such indeterminacy is in con- 
flict with the character of philosophy as a general discipline. (With 
this point we see Ariston in effect offering a defence of what I have 
stigmatized as vacuity: at least, he thinks, his stripped-down, abstract 
theory is guaranteed to be true in virtue of its universal character.) 

This kind of criticism is what we would expect of Ariston; it is 
no wonder that he, unlike Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and others, 
did not devote a treatise to the topic of appropriate actions. His view 
would seem to be that there is no point in giving general guide- 
lines for ethical decision-making, that one cannot in fact say anything 
useful about what is generally appropriate. And, if one cannot do that, 
then the kind of moral guidance which comes via precepts will be 
just as useless. 

Seneca counters that such praecepta play a vital role in ethics. 
Though it is true that our job is to follow nature, and that if we do 
not acknowledge that fact we will suffer from a form of moral blind- 
ness which no praeceptum can cure, still, even when the scales fall 
from our eyes, we do not immediately see what is to be done: nature 
does not tell us what it is appropriate to do, but praecepta are required 
to point the way (94.18—19). The barrier to doing the right thing 
is not only our general moral character, he says; ‘for it is not only 
the passions which prevent us from doing praiseworthy actions, but 


? Much of the detailed discussion by Mitsis in ‘Seneca on Reason, Rules and Moral 
Development’ is of considerable interest in the analysis of this material and is in broad 
outline compatible with my interpretation. Where we disagree is over how best to 
describe the role of rule-following. 

55 See too Ben. 7.1.3—7 for views similar to Ariston’s put into the mouth of the Cynic 
Demetrius. 
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also inexperience in figuring out [imperitia inveniendi?| what each 
situation requires’ (94.32).9? 

Some praecepta are consequently just as useful to the morally earnest 
person as they are to the bad person who needs to be encouraged to 
direct his efforts to the good (94.22—-4); and even if the bad cannot 
be saved by praecepta alone, it does not follow that praecepta are 
pointless. Moreover, Seneca says, praecepta can remind us of moral 
facts which we once knew but have forgotten (94.21, 25—6); they can 
make the relevant facts of a particular case perspicuous in a way that 
the vagueness of a more general principle cannot (94.21). The very 
generality of the principles can militate against their utility in the 
practical and specific tasks of the moral life (94.31); both give instruc- 
tions in their own way, but the specific character of praecepta makes 
the instructions more useful to the moral agent. 

' Though praecepta themselves do not prove anything and do not 
demonstrate the goodness of a particular course of action, they still aid 
the agent in deciding what to do. T'he authority of an adviser 1s of some 
weight, if the adviser is well chosen (94.27);°' certain moral principles 
seem to lie dormant in our minds, but when even an unargued pre- 
cept is uttered, it can serve to wake up our moral intuition and so get 
us started on the road to moral improvement (94.28—29, 31). 

More interesting for present purposes, the connections between 
moral principles which we may in fact have might easily escape 
our notice until a praeceptum jars us into making the juxtaposition 


(94.29—-30): 


? Cf. Ben. 5.25.6, where ‘bona voluntas’ is said to be blocked either by general 
moral failings (note deliciae, situs) or by ‘officii inscitia’. 

“ Seneca is in fact choosing to place an educative goal ahead of evaluation here; 
Ariston stands out as unusual and peculiarly ‘rigorous’ because of his narrower focus 
on evaluating. He is prone to emphasize that each action and each person is either 
right or wrong and that there is little more to be said about the matter. Perhaps that 
is true from the point of view of assessing the success or failure of the agent in attain- 
ing the goal of life, but most Stoics did not limit themselves so narrowly to a single 
perspective. 

*' Significantly for our comparison to the law, Seneca compares the authority of 
an adviser to that of a jurisconsult, whose considered opinions have weight even if a 
ratio 1s not given; as a legal adviser might give an opinion before working out the sup- 
porting reasoning, so too in moral reasoning. This is one of the more important ways 
in which case-by-case individual assessments interact with the application of general 
principles. Clearly it is not a case of deduction from the justifying general principle, 
nor is the particular judgement the basis for deriving the principle. The distinctively 
legal style of reasoning is equally applicable in moral deliberation. See Hadot, Seneca 
und die griechisch- Rómische Tradition, 174. Cf. Ben. $.25.5—6 on encouraging one’s 
friends to remind us of our officium. 
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Moreover, some considerations may well be in our minds, but yet not suf- 
ficiently accessible; we begin to get at them only when they are spoken aloud. 
And other things are there, but scattered in widely separated [mental] 
locations, and the untrained mind cannot bring them together. So we have 
to bring together and juxtapose such considerations, so that they can have 
more impact and do more good to our character. 


This is a crucial function in the economy of moral reasoning, the syn- 
thesis of previously unconnected guidelines in a way which bears on 
the specific needs of the immediate situation. 

Seneca also notes that praecepta play a role in character formation. 
As in Aristotle, just doing the right thing in itself helps to form a better 
moral character; and following praecepta enables us to do the right 
thing before our characters become well formed (94.33-4, 42-51). 
Closely related to this is the favourable impact on our characters of the 
company of the good men who are our moral advisers (94.40-1),” 
of other sorts of moral suasion (94.39) and of the examples of good 
and bad lives which are used to inculcate and reinforce praecepta 
(94.59 ff.). 

In Letter 95 Seneca turns to the fortification of Cleanthes’ claim 
that praecepta alone will not suffice for moral progress. From the 
beginning of his discussion (95.4) his argument is based on the fact 
that right action (Ratorthóma) is needed if the moral life is to attain 
its goal, and that right actions do require a full grasp of the general 
moral principles which form the general theory. This leads him to 
give an explanation of what is meant by 'covering all the aspects' in 
the contrast between appropriate actions and right actions. ‘Unless 
formed and shaped from the beginning with a complete rationality, 
a person cannot carry out all the aspects so that he knows “when” 
and “how much" and “with whom" and “how” and “why” he ought 
[to do something]. He cannot strive for what is morally fine with his 
whole heart, let alone steadfastly and gladly, but will look back and 
hesitate' (95.5). The theory must be fully internalized for this kind 
of comprehensive and therefore stable morality to be part of one's 
actions (cf. 95.12).9 A life lived according to praecepta alone will 
therefore be incomplete, not achieve its goal; it will be pointless to 
give people praecepta unless the obstacles which might bar their 


62 Cf. Ep. 71.1, 22.1-2, and M. Graver, "Therapeutic Reading and Seneca’s Moral 
Epistles’, diss. (Brown University, 1996), 60-2, 74. 
55 Cf. Chrysippus in SVF iu. 510. 
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good effect are eliminated (95.38). If one acts well without knowing 
why, the rightness of the act will be unstable; the agent who is to 
act well consistently must have a standard (regula) to apply which 
will certify the rightness of actions (95.39); interestingly, this word 
regula is as close as we get to the term 'rule' in Stoic moral reasoning, 
and here it probably corresponds to the Greek kanón, the word used 
by Chrysippus to describe ‘law’ in the exordium to his treatise On 
Law. Yet here, at any rate, the function of a regula seems to be epi- 
stemological and justificatory, not prescriptive.^* Genuine stability 
of moral action can come only if there is a clear way to connect the 
point of the action to the goal of life, to which all actions are to be 
referred (95.45); this consists in a set of beliefs, known with certainty, 
which deals with life as a whole (persuasio ad totam pertinens vitam’ 
(95.44) ). That is what counts as a principle, and no praeceptum is 
enough unless it can make that connection between the particular 
circumstances and the overall point of life. Hence the first example 
of such a principle which Seneca offers is a statement of the telos or 
goal of life (95.45—6).9 

Seneca goes on to give other examples of the kinds of general 
principles he has in mind. One deals with the gods (95.47—50). A dis- 
tinct issue follows (altera quaestio), our relations with other humans 
(905.51—3); the crux of the matter is a maxim ( formula*?^) similar to 
one which we will meet shortly in Cicero, De officiis 3: it makes 
no more sense, Seneca says, to harm each other than it does for one 
body part to attack another. The third example is the set of prin- 
ciples dealing with the value of things—that is, the basic axiology 
as discussed above (95.54). Fourth is the theory of virtues in their 
relationship to action (95.55—9), a topic also dealt with in Cicero's 
De officiis." A careful reading of our evidence from Seneca and the 
De officiis will confirm that the principles at issue here, the dogmata, 


^! Cf. Ep. 13.7; also Ben. 4.12.1, where, according to Cooper and Procopé 
(Seneca: Moral and Political Essays (Cambridge, 1995), 283), regula is the translation 
for the Greek kanón. They suggest that Seneca is there quoting the opening phrases 
of Chrysippus' On Law. If so, it is particularly important that Seneca here says that 
a law, qua rule (regula), is not something to be chosen for its own sake. I take it that 
this means that a substantive law can be no more than a rule of thumb in Schauer's 
sense. ^ Cf. Ep. 71.2. 

^* This is not the only use for the term formula in Seneca. In Ep. 124.14 he offers 
a formula or practical criterion as an aid to self-assessment rather than moral choice. 

*" "These general principles can be helpfully compared to those attributed to the 
Cynic Demetrius at Ben. 7.1 ff. and to those alluded to by Epictetus (e.g. Diss. 
2.14.9—13). 
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are by and large general theses in Stoic physics and ethics and not 
(as Mitsis has suggested) substantive rules.® This is evident from 
what Seneca says about decreta in the practical arts (especially the 
liberales artes) at 95.9: most of these arts have decreta as well as 
praecepta; in fact Seneca suggests that the difference between dif- 
ferent schools of medicine lies primarily in the principles rather 
than in the actual precepts and procedures which guide practice. 
These precepts, Seneca implies, may be shared despite the differ- 
ence in decreta which underlie the differences between the schools 
of Hippocrates, Asclepiades, and Themison. 

Consider too Seneca’s explanation of what a decretum is at 95.10: 
he says that it translates the Greek dogmata and that placita and scita 
are other acceptable translations. He specifically notes that you find 
decreta also in geometry and astronomy. (These are noted as the- 
oretical sciences, not practical, but the point of comparison remains: 
ethical decreta are normally theories with ethical import, not rules.) 

It is easy to slip into treating decreta primarily as rules, for the 
term ‘principles’, like the Latin scita, can be ambiguous; moreover, 
the general principles are in fact cited to justify injunctions to act. To 
illustrate this, we can glance back at Ep. 95.52—3, which Mitsis para- 
phrases thus: ‘a decretum enjoining that we respect other persons as 
mutually related parts of God and nature’.”? What Seneca writes is 
subtly different in emphasis. In explaining why he gives precepts 
such as that one should avoid shedding human blood, help a ship- 
wrecked person in distress, show the way to a lost person, or share 
food with a starving person, Seneca says: 


** ‘Moral Rules and the Aims of Stoic Ethics’, 557; repeated in ‘Seneca on Reason, 
Rules and Moral Development', 290 n. 15. At pp. 299 ff. a more subtle account is 
given of decreta, but the evidence of Cicero and Ben. is not taken into account. Hence 
his difficulties confessed on p. 302. It is clear that the disagreement between Mitsis 
and myself turns largely on terminological confusion: the rules which I think the sage 
can break are mere praecepta and not injunctions to act morally. The burden of Mitsis's 
objection to my claims in ‘Goal and Target’ rests on the belief that I think that such 
injunctions can be violated. The kind of rule discussed here and exemplified in a 
praeceptum, in the regula of Seneca, or the formula of Cicero 1s, however, breakable 
salva moralitate. What I aim to do in this discussion 1s to show the moral function of 
rules which do not apply universally and exceptionlessly even for fools, let alone for 
wise men. 

6? Although 94.31 complicates the issue by claiming that the difference between 
decreta and praecepta is merely one of generality. Cf. 95.12, where the difference is 
compared to that between elementa and membra: ‘haec ex illis dependent, illa et horum 
causae sunt et omnium.’ 

?' ‘Seneca on Reason, Rules and Moral Development’, 303. 
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Why should I state all the services which should be done and avoided, when 
I can communicate to him [an interlocutor] briefly this maxim [formula] for 
appropriate human behaviour [kumani offici? ]|? This universe which you see, 
in which all things human and divine are included, is a unity; we are limbs 
of a gigantic body. Nature brought us forth as blood-relatives, for she cre- 
ated us from the same elements and in the same element. It is she who gave 
us reciprocal love and made us social. She established what is fair and just; 
by her dispensation it is more wretched to harm than to be injured." Let 
this verse be on your lips and in your heart: ‘I am a man, and think no human 
matter foreign to me.' Let our possessions be for the general good; we were 
born for it. Our society is just like a stone archway which would fall down 
unless it exerted reciprocal pressure on itself and 1s thereby kept up. 


Mitsis takes this as a decretum in the sense of an injunction to 
act. But, though the actions enjoined by the praecepta follow directly 
from it, there is very little injunction in what Seneca says—it is (as 
we would expect from Seneca's introduction of decreta) an assertion 
of Stoic physical principles (holism, rational teleology, a part- whole 
understanding of the cosmos) and of the natural foundation of human 
sociability. It is not a universal rule or law of nature enjoining these 
behaviours in all particular cases. Rather, the praecepta which enjoin 
more specific type-actions of mutual respect flow from it. 

At this point I should add, at least parenthetically, that, if one 
studies Seneca’s own usage for ‘law of nature’, the prescriptive ele- 
ment does not bulk very large. A more thorough study would be 
necessary, but provisionally I would say that typically lex naturae and 
similar expressions refer to brute facts such as the mortality of human 
beings and the perishability of the cosmos." In this regard much of 


" Cf. Ep. 103.3. Note too ‘servilis officii formulam’ at Ben. 3.21.2. Actions can be 
appropriate to a person qua human or in virtue of some specific social role. See below 
on personae. 

?? This might be thought to be a good candidate for an exceptionless general prin- 
ciple with content specific enough to be useful as a rule in Mitsis's sense; indeed, he 
suggested that in conversation. But in fact the notion of harm used here must be the 
special, transvalued meaning of harm which accompanies the notion that true benefit 
is the moral good. And so it brings with it the kind of technical and tautological sense 
that makes the 'rule' useless to anyone but the already wise agent. 

^ Mortality as the law of nature: NQ 6.32.12; Cons. helv. 13.2. Constant material 
change: Cons. helv. 6.8. Negative inevitabilities of human condition: Vita beata 15.5. 
Natural inevitability of human sociability (descriptive, not prescriptive): Ben. 4.17.3. 
Natura] limits set to pleasure and wealth (Epicurean sense): Ef. 4.10, 25.4, 27.9, 
45.9, 90.4 (prescriptive as well as descriptive). Large-scale scientific regularities in 
physics: NQ 3.15.3, 3.16.4. Prescriptive uses I have noted include: ideal of kingship 
(natural king) Clem. 1.19.2; natural, rather than political freedom: NQ 3 Pref. 16. 
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what Seneca says about laws of nature bears a closer resemblance to 
decreta without overt prescriptive force than to moral injunctions 
which give commands to act (as praecepta do). Seneca’s terminology 
is, to be sure, somewhat fluid here.”* But it is typical of Seneca not to 
limit himself by rigid terminological decisions; the contrast between 
theories and the precepts grounded by them is the crucial point, and 
Seneca maintains it despite his deliberately non-professional style. 
In order to round out our picture of moral reasoning, let us return 
to Cicero, and in particular to his own treatment (which follows Stoic 
principles) of the topic omitted by Panaetius. In book 3 of De officiis 
the question is restated in terms which respect the basic framework 
of Stoic axiology: it is allowed that genuine benefit could never 
conflict with moral value, since they are in fact identical.” But conflict 
can legitimately occur, in Cicero’s view, in cases where there is doubt 
about the moral quality of the proposed action. ‘For often circum- 
stances determine that what is generally considered to be shameful 
is found not to be shameful’ (Off. 3.18-19: ‘Saepe enim tempore fit 
ut quod turpe plerumque haberi soleat inveniatur non esse turpe’). 
If someone believes that a given action is shameful (morally bad), 
then a morally earnest agent (whether prokoptón or sage) could not 
hesitate about choosing, over it, the alternative, no matter how dis- 
advantageous (and vice versa). But, in the real world of moral choice, 
we spend much of our time trying to decide on the moral character 
of unclear actions. According to Cicero (and nothing here seems 
uncharacteristic of the Stoics) the proper place for the debate about 
the relative merits of the utile and honestum 1s this sort of grey area. 
From the point of view of moral reasoning, Cicero's recommenda- 
tions for such ambiguous areas are most instructive (Off. 3.19—20). 
Drawing on the resources of Roman legal reasoning (note that we 
return to a legal source here, which ought to reassure us about the 
relevance of an analysis like Schauer's), he looks for a maxim or pro- 
cedural rule ( formula) to use in the comparative assessment of pos- 
sible courses of action; following it would prevent us from straying 


^ Note also that the relevant maxim here is actually termed a formula, not a 
decretum. (Similarly in Ben. 7.1—2 we see praecepta, lex, and regula used in a very 
confusing way. It is evident that more serious work needs to be done on such termino- 
logy in Latin philosophy.) 

73 See my remarks in ‘Seneca in his Philosophical Milieu’, Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology (forthcoming). 

76 “cui quidem ita sunt Stoici adsensi, ut et quicquid honestum esset id utile esse 
censerent, nec utile quicquam quod non honestum’ (Off. 3.11). 
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from appropriateness in our actions. I take it that this means that a 
reasonable justification of our action once done would be based on 
the claim that we followed such a formula. But for this procedure to 
provide a reasonable justification for specific actions—which is the 
standard to be aimed at in choosing the appropriate thing to do, the 
officium in each circumstance—it will itself have to be a generally 
defensible rule. And Cicero goes on to provide just that, a formula 
which is, he says, ‘most consistent with the line of reasoning and 
the teaching of the Stoics’. The formula he proposes is also, he says, 
compatible with Academic and Peripatetic ethical practice, in the 
sense that it would in actual instances of moral reasoning lead to 
the same outcomes and would also cohere in a pragmatic way with 
their doctrines.” The general principle (and such a principle should 
remind us of those discussed by Seneca in Letters 94-5) 1s simple, 
practical, and grounded in the Stoic theory about the nature of man. 
Cicero's introduction of it should be quoted at length (Off. 3.20—2, 
trans. Atkins): 


But I return to my rule of procedure. Now then: for one man to take some- 
thing from another and to increase his own advantage at the cost of another's 
disadvantage is more contrary to nature than death, than poverty, than pain 
and than anything else that may happen to his body or external possessions. 
In the first place, it destroys the common life and fellowship of men: for if 
we are so minded that any one man will use theft or violence against another 
for his own profit, then necessarily the thing that is most of all in accordance 
with nature will be shattered, that is the fellowship of the human race. 
Suppose that each limb were disposed to think that it would be able to grow 
strong by taking over to itself its neighbour’s strength; necessarily the whole 
body would weaken and die. In the same way, if each one of us were to snatch 
for himself the advantages other men have and take what he could for his 
own profit, then necessarily fellowship and community among men would 
be overthrown. It is permitted to us—nature does not oppose it—that each 
man should prefer to secure for himself rather than for another anything 
connected with the necessities of life. However, nature does not allow us to 
increase Our means, our resources and our wealth by despoiling others. 


7 Compare Seneca’s remarks at Ep. 95.9, which suggest that praecepta about what 
to do might be shared by various schools of medicine, while the theoretical principles 
or decreta might serve to distinguish them. So too here; the principles are clearly Stoic 
in their rigour, which Cicero regards as the distinguishing feature of the school's 
ethics, but the Academics and Pertpatetics share the practical outcome: they too place 
honesta ahead of utilia. 
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In much of the rest of book 3 Cicero devotes himself to the applica- 
tion of this formula to what strike him as problem cases in moral 
reasoning. It is impossible to follow him through the details of this 
reasoning, just as it is impossible to survey the entire De officiis for 
the other examples of the interplay between praecepta and decreta 
which it offers;”* but it is evident that the particular conclusions which 
Stoics might come to on each problem can vary considerably in any 
given particular case. Note the famous case involving the morality 
of full disclosure in a market economy (3.50-3). 

The scenario is as follows. An idealized moral reasoner (a vir bonus 
et sapiens) is sailing to Rhodes from Alexandria with a full cargo of 
grain; there is a grain shortage in Rhodes. Our sage knows that many 
other merchants have set sail for Rhodes with grain to sell. Should 
he mention this in Rhodes, or should he keep silent and sell his cargo 
for the best price he can get? Ex hypothesi the merchant will not keep 
silent if he judges that to be shameful or wrong; but is it? 

Two Stoic philosophers are presented as debating the issue. 
Diogenes of Babylon and his student Antipater systematically dis- 
agree about cases of this type in the following way. They agree that 
the agent should not do anything shameful; and they agree that man 
is a fundamentally social creature. But Diogenes holds that disclosure 
need only be made to the degree that civil law requires it and that 
treachery (insidiae) should be avoided; once those considerations are 
satisfied, the best price possible may be sought. Antipater’s line of 
reasoning (ratio) is opposed to this; the context is clearly dialectical. 
As so often in such debates, the point thought to be central to his 
case is made salient by means of a rhetorical question sharpened with 
an ad hominem barb (Off. 3.52, trans. Atkins): 


78 The emphasis on praecepta begins in Off. 1.4—7 and never lets up. The general 
discussion of how our kathékonta are rooted in the theory of the virtues illustrates, 
in my view, one way in which praecepta and decreta interact—for the theoretical 
account of the virtues which dominates book 1 is part of the decreta of Stoic ethics, 
and the rules for appropriate action which form the focus of the book are shown to 
flow from such principles. They are, in Cicero's words, the fontes or fundamenta officit. 
In several places (e.g. 1.30—1) Cicero points out the usefulness to moral reasoning 
of having the right theoretical principles. In 1.30 Cicero notes how our capacity for 
self-deception makes a general rule useful—thus paralleling one of Schauer's justifica- 
tions for entrenchment. Other particularly interesting passages from books 1 and 2: 
1.42, 1.49 on beneficia, 1.59~60 with its use of the metaphor of calculation for moral 
reasoning in which praecepta are balanced by an estimation of particular circumstances, 
1.148, 2.44—51, 2.54, 2.71 (which makes the relationship between the rule and the moral 
theory underlying it particularly clear). 
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What are you saying? You ought to be considering the interests of men and 
serving human fellowship; you were born under a law, and you have prin- 
ciples of nature which you ought to obey and to follow, to the effect that 
your benefit is the common benefit, and conversely, the common benefit 
is yours. Will you conceal from men the advantages and resources that are 
available to them? 


In the response suggested for him by Cicero," Diogenes at no 
point challenges the principle that we have a basic obligation to our 
fellow men. But he advances a subtle distinction between keeping 
silent and concealment, maintaining that one is not obliged (on pain 
of being accused of concealment) to tell someone everything which it 
might be of use to them to know, spicing the point with an a fortiori 
consideration: there are some truths (such as basic philosophical 
knowledge about the gods and the goal of life) that are more valuable 
than cheap grain. There is an implicit challenge to Antipater to pro- 
duce some non-arbitrary account of which kinds of useful information 
one is obliged to share and which not—since one cannot be obliged 
to share all. Antipater is imagined as simply refusing this challenge: 
‘But no! he will answer, It is necessary, if indeed you remember 
that men are bound together in fellowship by nature’ (Off. 3.53, trans. 
Atkins). Diogenes replies by conceding the principle adduced by 
Antipater but challenging its scope with a reductio ad absurdum: surely 
it does not mean that there should be no private property and that 
we should give things away rather than selling them. 

Here, two Stoic experts come to opposite conclusions in a concrete 
case without at any point disagreeing about the principles involved, 
only about the way they bear on the case in hand.® The same is true 


7” For my purposes it makes no difference how historical Cicero's account of the 
debate is. No doubt there was a core of historical truth, but the elaboration is Cicero’s. 
(The same may well be true for Seneca’s account of the debate between Ariston and 
Cleanthes in Ep. 94-5.) See n. 55. 

"" Compare the discussion by Julia Annas, ‘Cicero on Stoic Moral Philosophy and 
Private Property’, in M. Griffin and J. Barnes (eds.), Philosophia Togata (Oxford, 
1989), 151—73. I do not agree, though, with her contention that Diogenes and 
Antipater are really addressing different issues in this debate. What she misses is that 
Cicero’s main interest in the debate ts in their common ground: that despite their dis- 
agreement on the right thing to do, they nevertheless agree on the much more import- 
ant principle that one should never do what one concedes to be morally wrong. If 
one wants there to be a single correct Stoic answer to such problem cases, then one 
must decide either that Diogenes or Antipater is wrong, or that they are not really 
disagreeing; but if, as I contend, Stoics can legitimately disagree on the application 
of principles which they share, then such manceuvres are not needed. 
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for the other illustration Cicero advances (3.54—5), which deals with 
the obligations of the vendor of an unsound house. What better illus- 
tration could there be of the fact that Stoic ethics does not dictate 
determinate actions to moral agents, but rather prescribes methods 
of procedure within a framework of sound general principles? 

Cicero, of course, does settle the debate for himself by using the 
rule of procedure outlined in 3.20-2 to settle the question about the 
boundary between concealing and merely remaining silent.?! What 
seems to be typical of Stoic practice in this case is the use of general 
principles in a kind of moral casuistry. The rule of procedure just 
considered is such a principle, and it (like the formula and regula 
found in Seneca) seems to form a bridge between the most abstract 
principles of Stoic ethics (such as statements of the goal, or the claim 
that men are naturally social, or the assertion that virtue is sufficient 
for happiness) or physics and concrete decisions to act. Such debates 
were clearly far from unusual in Stoic ethics. Hecaton is said to have 
filled book 6 of his treatise on appropriate actions with cases of 
the sort discussed by Cicero here (3.88—9), and the debates between 
Antipater and Diogenes of Babylon on such cases are also of this type. 
What we can derive from this book for our general consideration of 
Stoic moral reasoning is twofold: its general structure (problem cases 
settled in the light of a general principle—seen also in the Seneca) 
and the character of the formula chosen. What we do not get is any 
sign of rule-case deduction, nor any moral principles which are simul- 
taneously (i) imperatival, (11) universal, and (111) substantive. In its 
place we find a more dialectical and rhetorical style of reasoning, one 
as characteristic of the deliberative and forensic spheres as it is of 
the philosophical schools. 

The kind of discussion which we see reflected in Cicero's discus- 
sion is in important ways typical of Stoic moral reasoning. It deals 
with indifferents primarily, but always within the context of a gen- 
eral moral theory founded on a definite conception of a virtuous life. 
Stoic moral reasoning deals with concrete decisions about things 
which are not in themselves of moral value, but which do matter for 
a normal and ‘natural’ human life. The issues are genuinely open to 
debate about what one should do—we are not being asked to decide 
whether to follow the path of virtue or not. Such decisions are 
described as ‘selections’; and the open-ended nature of ‘selection’ is 


" Off. 3-57- 
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to be taken seriously. In no useful sense does Stoic moral theory tell 
the agent what is to be done in a concrete case. 

Rather, it defines the framework and sets the terms within which 
such a choice is to occur. A successful selection will be one which 
constitutes an appropriate action, an action which has a reasonable 
justfication, an act for which an adequate, though not certain, 
defence could be given in some idealized court of ‘law’, where one 
need not demonstrate the ultimate moral rightness of the act in order 
to win one's case. The framework of the moral theory, including the 
axiology, the general principles, the conception of the telos and the 
virtues, and the naturalistic foundations of the system, will help to 
determine which selections are reasonably justified—that 1s, which 
actions represent the successful functioning of human reason in a 
concrete situation. 

Another important category of factors to consider in selecting the 
right action and in giving a reasonable justification of one's selec- 
tion will be the individual identity and character of the agent and the 
particular relationships in which she finds herself.** Stoic ethics lays 
down general principles which apply to all persons, but it would be 
a strange agent-centred ethical theory which did not in its theory of 
moral reasoning provide for the relevance of the particularities of each 
agent. The persona theory first reported for Panaetius (Off. 1.107 ff.) 
is used in exactly this way, but there 1s no reason to conclude that he 
is the inventor of the theory.** Moreover, the use of a range of differ- 
ent exemplary types of life also confirms the importance of individual 
factors in the earliest Stoa, as does the very large list of different actions 
which the sage is allowed to do, if not enjoined to do, under a range 


"? Let me note here that Ilsetraut Hadot (Seneca und die griechisch- Rómische 
Tradition, ch. 2, esp. 27—8, 32-4) seems to underestimate the Stoic interest in indi- 
vidual character and personality. That our essentially human nature should constrain 
the ideal behaviour for individuals and that individual variation is not a primary goal 
does not entail that a single and essential norm for human behaviour is all that Stoic 
practical ethics aimed at. 

** See too C. Gill, ‘Personhood and Personality: The Four-personae Theory in 
Cicero, De Officiis I’, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 6 (1988), 169—99. 

8# Several considerations ought to incline us to the view that (at least informally) 
the individual character and situation of the agent were held to be relevant from 
the beginnings of the school. Most important is the debate about precepts already 
considered. Ariston stands out as the voice of protest, and Cleanthes as the defender 
of the mainstream view. So we must conclude that the use of precepts of the sort 
outlined in Ep. 94 goes back to the earliest days of the school. And those precepts 
are clearly relevant to and indeed relativized to different social roles. See Gill, 
‘Personhood and Personality’, 175. 
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of different circumstances. The very theory of actions appropriate in 
special circumstances points in the same direction. There was never 
a monolithic ideal of life for the Stoics (in this they no doubt differed 
from some of the more enthusiastic Cynics); accordingly, the particu- 
larities of each agent’s character had to have been given considerable 
weight in selection of the morally correct action. Panaetius’ theory 
of personae (reflected later in Epictetus too*) was a formalization of 
earlier modes of moral reasoning, not a new departure. 


In its formal and abstract evaluative mode Stoic ethics gives us a 
language which makes it all too easy to evaluate agents but which 
provides us with virtually no guidance in moral reasoning. Stoic 
ethics does, however, contain rich resources for this purpose. First, 
the basic theory of value sets out a typology of the kinds of objects 
of practical moral concern—the indifferents—which finds a middle 
ground between rigid essentialist abstraction and complete situational 
opportunism. Secondly, the relationship between appropriate actions 
and morally right actions provides a framework in which reason- 
able justification (eulogos apologia) in a concrete context becomes the 
proper immediate focus for every moral agent, and this allows the 
pursuit of abstractly defined moral virtue to fade into the background 
when one must reason about the selection of what to do; one can focus 
on the immediate and manageable question of appropriateness because 
it is a necessary condition for moral rightness and because the very act 
of rational selection exercises the practical reason, cultivation of which 
leads towards virtue. Thirdly, Stoic theory justified the common-sense 
institution of giving generalized precepts relativized to one's role in 
life and individual character; such precepts had a clear place in the 
structure of ethical theory, a place which gave them enough room 
to function as flexible guidelines for moral reasoning. Fourthly, the 
use of general rules of thumb as a reference point in moral reasoning 
enables the moral reasoner to find the balance between abstract theory 
and the demands of a particular context. 

The first two of these tools involve some sort of formal moral 
theory, an understanding of which had to be presupposed in the 
agent. But the rest are validations of perfectly ordinary ethical prac- 
tice, the embodiment of the common sense of the morally serious 
but imperfect agent of any philosophical persuasion. It would clearly 


85 2.10, 4.12. 
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be wrong to claim that anything in Stoic ethics could be separated 
from the theoretical framework provided by the rest of the system, 
and the importance of the first two tools should make it clear how 
essential their general theory is. But the general theory is not, as 
critics often say, impossibly abstract, nor is the whole business cut off 
from common sense. When Cicero says that his way of approaching 
moral reasoning would also work for non-Stoics, he is more or less 
right. The kind of flexibility we see in his work, and in Panaetius, 
Seneca, and Epictetus, is not a sign that the Stoics fell away from 
the pure rigour of some hopelessly abstract moral theory. It is, I 
think, a central feature of Stoic theory which was present from the 
very beginning of the school’s history. 


5 


The Stoic—Platonist Debate on 
kathékonta 


DAVID SEDLEY 


My aim in this chapter is to uncover a debate about the teaching of 
practical ethics which, unless I am altogether mistaken, must have 
been conducted early in the third century Bc, between the last gen- 
eration of the early Platonic Academy and the first generation of the 
new Stoic school. 

The focal concept will be that of kathékonta—the ‘duties’, ‘obliga- 
tions’, or ‘proper functions’ which generation after generation of Stoics 
so laboriously classified and analysed. A kathékon is the proper thing 
to do, either exceptionlessly or in certain defined circumstances. In 
its developed form, the doctrine of kathékonta set out to cover every 
kind of social, political, economic, and familial relation. Codes of 
conduct were prescribed for the interaction of relative with relative, 
young with old, rulers with subjects, buyers with sellers, citizens with 
foreigners. And every significant area of choice was addressed. Should 
we fall in love, marry, have children, drink, display emotion? How 
should we dress, speak, walk, earn our living? 

A kathékon is ‘that which, when done, has a reasonable justifica- 
tion'.! The Stoics meant by this, not what is reasonable in the light 
of prevailing social conventions, but what is in accordance with each 
individual's essentially rational human nature and with the essentially 


Earlier drafts have been aired to meetings in London, Liverpool, and Paris. My thanks 
to the audiences there for their helpful reactions, and especially for comments on 
specific points supplied by Myles Burnyeat, Charles Brittain, Peter Brunt, Francesca 
Albini, Katerina Ierodiakonou, Jacques Brunschwig, T'iziano Dorandi, Carlos Lévy, 
Luc Brisson, Michael Frede, Tony Long, Margaret Atkins, Malcolm Schofield, René 
Brouwer and Luciana Romeri. None of these should be assumed to endorse all the 
views expressed. 
! DL 7.107, etc. 
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rational nature of the world. The theory of kathékonta 1s thus above 
all a naturalistic approach to the construction of a moral code, geared 
towards the Stoic ideal of ‘living in agreement with nature’. 

An important correlative term is ‘rule’ or ‘precept’ —parainesis in 
Greek, but more familiar in its Latin translation praeceptum. There 
is an exact one-to-one correlation between kathékonta and praecepta. 
That is, to every proper action there corresponds a verbalizable rule 
recommending that action; and vice versa.’ So, for instance, to the 
unconditional obligation to respect your parents there will correspond 
the precept ‘Always respect your parents’; to the ‘circumstantial’ 
obligation to give away your possessions there will correspond one 
or more rules beginning ‘Give away your possessions if.. .’. 

It might well be questioned whether any conceivable formulation 
of a single rule could cover all possible variants of the situation to 
which it referred. Surprisingly, though, there seems to be no record of 
debate on this point in the Hellenistic period or after. Plato’s remarks 
about legislation in the Politicus might be held to have cast doubt 
on whether generalized rules can ever achieve perfect accuracy,’ and 
Aristotle had insisted that an ethical treatise could never be reducible 
to a rulebook (NE 2.2).* But Aristotle had made this remark in the 
course of his denial that ethics is an exact science, and that denial 
was not widely endorsed in his aftermath. The Stoics, certainly, held 
that the virtues are exact sciences, each with its own set of theorems,” 
and therefore had no trouble in supposing that ethical norms could be 
followed all the way down into sets of exact rules for every situation- 
type (even if there remained room for debate whether they could ever 
be exhaustively listed). The same principle was accepted not only, as 
we shall see, by the followers of Plato, but even—despite Aristotle’s 
own reservations—by the Peripatetics of the later Hellenistic age.* 


? Although nowhere formally stated, this correlation is evident from Cicero, De 
officiis, e.g. 1.6.60, and Seneca Ep. 94—5, especially 94.33-7. 

3 Plato, Pol. 294a-299e. 

+ NE 1104*6—8: 6 mepi trav Kal’ Exacta Aóyos . . . oU0 bro mapayyeAMav ovðeuiav 
NINTE... ` SVF iii. 280. 

^ Cicero, Off. 1.6, attributes the issuing of fixed praecepta to the Stoics, Academics, 
and Peripatetics. 'Academics' here might include the New Academy in its Philonian 
doctrinal phase (see Stobaeus Ecl. 2.15.1-27 for Philo on kathékonta) or in the more 
eclectic spirit of the De officiis itself, and/or the Old Academy of Antiochus (Cicero's 
friend Brutus was an Antiochean who wrote a detailed handbook of precepts. [Tepi 
xaÜr2kovros, Sen. Ep. 95.45). For the Peripatetics, cf. Nicolaus of Damascus (n. 39 
below). See also my ‘The Ethics of Brutus and Cassius’, YRS 87 (1977), for evidence 
of inter-school debates about kathékonta in the mid-first century BC involving even 
Epicureans. 
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The best publicized debate about rules—although this will not be 
my principal topic—goes back to the school’s first generation and to 
the position which Ariston of Chios upheld against the orthodoxy 
currently being established by the school’s founder Zeno.’ Zeno was 
strongly committed to teaching kathékonta by means of precept. To 
emphasize the superior practical efficacy of rule-following, he even 
reversed the priorities in a famous couplet of Hesiod, so as to make 
it read: 


Best of all is he who obeys another’s sound advice. 
Good also is he who thinks everything for himself.? 


Ariston strongly disagreed. His objection to rules of conduct was not 
(as is sometimes mistakenly supposed) advanced on the Aristotelian 
ground that every situation is somehow unique so that generalized 
rules are bound to mislead. Rather, he was apparently motivated 
by his dissent from Zeno's view that among indifferents some are 
naturally ‘preferred’ (proégmena) over others—for example, health 
over sickness—in the sense that normally speaking, other things being 
equal, it is natural and proper to opt for them. In Ariston's view indif- 
ferent really means indifferent. There is nothing naturally preferable 
about health—the choice must depend entirely on what the agent is 
going to do with the health, or the sickness, once it is acquired. Con- 
sequently even so simple a Zenonian rule as one along the lines of 
‘Other things being equal, stay healthy if you can’ is morally unaccept- 
able to him, at least as a way of educating rational adults.? 

An analogy with chess may help clarify this dispute. According 
to Zeno, all that ultimately matters is moral good. The relative 
values of health, wealth, etc., and their opposites, although essential 
for helping inform our choices, are altogether incommensurable with 
the value of happiness or virtue. Thus Zeno's principal objection to 


? For discussion, cf. A. M. Ioppolo, Aristone di Chio e lo Stoictsmo antico (Naples, 
1980), and N. White’s critique, ‘Nature and Regularity in Stoic Ethics’, OSAP 3 
(1985), 289-305. 

* SVF i. 235 = DL  7.25-6, where it is presented as bearing on kathékonta. (The 
lines had been cited, but without editorial intervention, by Aristotle, NE 1095^8—13.) 
Recent discussions of the Stoics on rules include I. G. Kidd, ‘Moral Actions and Rules 
in Stoic Ethics’, in J. M. Rist (ed.), The Stoics (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1978); 
White, ‘Nature and Regularity’; P. Mitsis, ‘Seneca on Reason, Rules and Moral 
Development', in J. Brunschwig and M. Nussbaum (eds.), Passions and Perceptions 
(Cambridge, 1993); J. Annas, The Morality of Happiness (Oxford, 1993), esp. 96-108. 

? Ariston did implicitly accept a role for rules in training children: SVF 1. 356—7. 
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ordinary value systems is that they place these two heterogeneous 
groups on a single scale of value. That is rather like saying that the 
only thing that ultimately matters to a chess-player is being a grand- 
master, and that, although the chess pieces on the board can be ranked 
against each other in terms of their relative values, those values are 
irreducibly different in kind from, and could never be weighed against, 
the value of being a grandmaster. Nevertheless, the analogy might 
continue, you will never become a grandmaster if you do not start 
out by learning the relative values of the pieces on the board. Like- 
wise, in Zenonian ethics, you will never learn to live in accordance 
with nature, and thus achieve moral goodness, if you do not start 
out knowing even such basic facts as that health is naturally prefer- 
able to sickness. This is where Ariston disagrees. According to him, 
you will never become wise and happy unless, on the contrary, you 
altogether abandon the popular misconception that health 1s natur- 
ally preferable to sickness, or wealth to poverty. This is like saying 
that you will never become a chess grandmaster if you do not start 
out by learning that the pieces on the board have no intrinsic value 
at all: it is only specific positions, or uses to which it is put, that 
make a queen worth more than a bishop, and there are other situ- 
ations in which it is worth less. And that is the fundamental reason 
why, in Ariston’s view, there must be no moral rules for practical 
decision-making, since any advice about opting for health, wealth, 
etc. inevitably implies differential valuations of items which are in 
fact entirely indifferent.'? 

However, Ariston's position became increasingly marginalized in 
Hellenistic debate. Cicero was able to dismiss it as too extreme and 
unpopular to deserve discussion." And when Seneca, in Letters 94—5, 
constructs a debate about the value of rules in ethics, although he 


This is the reason implied by Cicero, Off. 1.6, for Ariston's refusal to prescribe 
officia (which in turn must be equated with what Sextus, M 7.12, reports as Ariston's 
rejection of the entire ‘rule-making’ part of ethics); cf. also Sextus, M 11.64-7, for 
Ariston's reasoning. When Ariston proposed to base decision-making on *whatever 
comes into one’s mind’ (Cic. Fin. 4.43), I cannot believe (contra e.g. Annas, Morality, 
101-2, and G. Boys-Stones, “The evare úvapus in Aristo’s Psychology of Action’, 
Phronesis, 41 (1996), 75—94) that this was a general ‘intuitionist’ account of moral 
action. Cicero makes it clear that it was Ariston’s answer to the specific Buridan’s 
Ass problem of how you can make choices between things you regard as literally 
indifferent. This would affect many everyday decisions—e.g. which shirt to wear or 
which route to take to your destination—but not moral decisions like whether to risk 
your life for your country. " Off. 1.6. 
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names Ariston as protagonist of the anti-rules position, he in fact dis- 
regards Ariston’s original philosophical motivation, and leaves him 
instead with little more than a set of arguments about the educational 
superfluousness of rules as compared with moral principles." 

Before we proceed further, two points about the mainstream 
Zenonian doctrine of kathékonta need to be clarified. Both will prove 
important later on. The first is that, where Ariston had tried to elimin- 
ate natural differences of value between ‘indifferents’ by showing any 
apparent differences to be purely ‘circumstantial’ (xara vepíoraow)," 
the standard Stoic position’* sought instead to retain a scale of natural 
values, and to accommodate circumstantial value within it. Thus, on 
the one hand, caring for your health is a kathékon ‘independently of 
circumstances’ (àveu 7epiotacews )—meaning, presumably, not that 
you should never in any circumstances neglect your health, but that, 
such circumstances being rare, you should care for your health as a 
matter of general policy, not as a response to this or that particular 
circumstance. On the other hand, mutilating yourself, giving away 
your possessions, etc., are ‘circumstantial’ (repuora ud) kathékonta: 
even they have natural value, but only as a response to very special 
circumstances. 'T'his distinction between the circumstantial and the 
non-circumstantial was one of the major criteria underlying Stoic 
classifications of kathékonta. 

The second point ts as follows. Kathékonta are a genus of actions 
available to the wise and the non-wise alike. Moral progress involves 
performing kathékonta with increasing consistency, but still, until 
the very end, without understanding. If you do finally become wise, 
what are externally still the same kathékonta, but are performed now 
for the first time with real understanding and are therefore ‘perfect 
kathékonta’, wil have earned the new name of Ratorthómata, ‘right 
actions’. This raises the question what the Stoics were classifying 
when they wrote their treatises on kathékonta. Were these merely 
handbooks of proper actions for the non-wise—of mere kathékonta as 
opposed to katorthómata? Or were they classifications of kathékonta 
in the generic sense in which these include the proper conduct both 


12 Especially Ep. 94.5-18, where it may be doubted whether much original 
Aristonian material is included: e.g. most of the examples of decreta sound more like 
Seneca's own than Ariston's—hence the prominent Epicurean content (esp. 7, cf. 
Epicurus RS 4). For similar doubts, see M. Schofield, ‘Ariston of Chios and the Unity 
of Virtue’, Ancient Philosophy, 4 (1984), 83—96 at 86—7. 

B For Ariston's term, see Sextus, M 11.64-75. " As at DL 7.108-10. 
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of the non-wise and of the wise? It is quite clear from the ancient 
evidence that they meant the latter. The one surviving treatise of 
the genre, Cicero’s De officiis, although not a Stoic work, is heavily 
indebted to the lost Stoic treatise On the kathêkon by Panaetius, and 
it makes it explicit that it is speaking of kathêkonta in the sense in 
which they are ‘common’ to the wise and the non-wise.'? Cicero, it 
is true, declares no great interest in the conduct of the idealized sage, 
probably here too echoing Panaetius’ treatise, whereas other Stoic 
treatises On the kathêkon, including that of Chrysippus in seven or 
more books and that of Panaetius’ own pupil Hecaton in six or more 
books, were more inclined to take their lead from the sage.'® But both 
approaches shared a concern with discovering the generic character 
of the action, regardless of its agent’s moral perfection or imperfec- 
tion. The important point is that only rarely did the Stoics want to 
emphasize the difference between the proper conduct of the foolish 
and that of the wise in a given situation. There are perhaps a few 
kathékonta that happen to be applicable only to the non-wise— 
e.g. for children to obey their schoolteacher." But generally Stoic 
ethics emphasized the smooth continuity between the increasingly 
proper conduct of one making moral progress and the perfectly 
proper conduct of the wise. Since few if any wise men exist, the 
Stoics’ concentration on the wise man’s conduct makes little sense 
unless he is viewed as setting an example from which the non-wise 
can learn. And that requires emphasizing the common features of 
proper conduct, rather than any that are exclusive to one or the other 
moral category.!* 


5 See Cic., Off. 3.14. When Cicero calls his kathékonta ‘intermediate’, that does 
not mean restricted to the non-wise. Both here and at Fin. 3.58—9, ‘intermediate’ 
clearly designates things which are in themselves neither good nor bad, even if still 
‘common’ to the wise and the non-wise (contra e.g. J. M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy 
(Cambridge, 1969), 98). 

'^ Cf. SVF iii. 688 for Chrysippus, DL 7.125 for Posidonius, Cic. Off. 3.63.89 for 
Hecaton. 

" DL 7.110, ori Ôe Kai êv rots péos Ti kaÜjkov, ws TO me(0caÜa rovs maldas 
Tots Tradaywryois. Normally to say that there are kathékonta ‘among the intermediates’ 
is to say that there are kathékonta concerned with morally indifferent things like health 
(e.g. Cic. Fin. 3.58—9). This sentence is unusual in meaning, apparently, that some 
kathékonta belong exclusively to the sphere of the morally indifferent. 

8 No doubt the Stoics did treat katorthómata as a distinct topic in ethics, a sepa- 
ration later formally acknowledged in the ethical division of the Platonist Eudorus 
(ap. Stob. Ecl. 2.17.26—8). However, the standard Stoic lists of katorthómata do not 
catalogue rules of conduct at all, but purely the moral aspects of wise action, e.g. TÓ 
$povetv, TO dixacompayeiv (SVF iii. 494). 
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With these preliminaries clarified, I can now turn to my main topic, 
a debate about the teaching of kathékonta which as far as I am aware 
has gone unnoticed in the modern scholarship. We can start with a 
remark from the anonymous commentary on Plato's Theaetetus, a 
Platonist work datable between 50 BC and AD 150, and probably nearer 
the beginning of that period than the end.'? Discussing the proem 
to the Theaetetus, the commentator observes (4.17—23): “The proem 
includes a sketch [Uzoypad¢y] of the appropriate actions which the 
Stoics call kathékonta.' 
For now, we should note three points here. 


(1) It is explicit that Rathékonta is being used as a technical term 
borrowed from the Stoics. 

(2) As will become clear from other evidence shortly,?? kathékonta 
here 1s used in the generic sense favoured by the Stoics, whereby it 
covers the proper conduct of the wise as well as the non-wise. The 
proem does not, in other words, show us the correct but non-virtuous 
behaviour of ordinary people—mere kathékonta as opposed to true 
katorthómata. It shows us the exemplary behaviour of the wise, from 
which the non-wise too can learn. 

(3) The word ‘sketch’ (vzroypad7) does not here mean, as it often 
does, an ‘outline account’ of a thing as distinct from a full-scale 
definition. It means a ‘portrayal’ or ‘illustration’. The proem some- 
how portrays or illustrates the proper way to behave. This is quite 
clear from the anonymous commentator's own usage elsewhere.?! But 
it is also abundantly confirmed by what we can learn from the later 
Platonic commentary tradition. In the third century AD a debate was 
conducted between Porphyry and Iamblichus as to how Platonic 
proems should be interpreted.? While Iamblichus advocated reading 
them as symbolizing metaphysical truths, Porphyry developed the 
line which we have already met in the anonymous commentator: 


I? This early dating—late first century BC—is argued by H. Tarrant, "The Date of 
Anon: In Theaetetum’, CQ 33 (1983), 161-87; I defend it, although on largely dif- 
ferent grounds, in my edition (with G. Bastianini) of the anonymous commentary: 
Corpus dei papiri filosofici greci e latim, 111 (Florence, 1995), 227—562, esp. 254-6. 

?! Proclus, in Plat. Tim. 1.16.8—-9 (quoted below, p. 139), ‘imitation of the best 
men.. .’. Cf. ibid. 19.26—7, ‘Porphyry, referring what is said to the virtues and the 
so-called kathékonta . . .'. ? 12.2, 20.39, 37.3. 

? Proclus, in Plat. Tim. 1.18.29-19.30, 24.12-24. 
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what we observe in Platonic proems is portrayals of kathékonta— 
i.e. proper moral conduct. 


Proclus, who records this debate in his own surviving Platonic 
commentaries, characteristically tries to retain both interpretations, 
and it is above all from him that we can learn how a moral reading 
of a proem might look. Here are some examples. 


(a) In the Parmenides proem, Cephalus recounts how Adimantus 
took his hand, greeted him, and added ‘If there is anything here that 
you need and which we are capable of supplying, tell me’ (126a). 
Proclus comments that ‘there is a sketch of many kathékonta in these 
words’: for instance, how to make visitors welcome, with due rever- 
ence to the god of hospitality; that it 1s the local resident, not the 
visitor, who should initiate friendly overtures; that one should be 
careful to promise only what one is capable of delivering; and so on.? 

(b) In the proem to the Theaetetus, ‘Terpsion congratulates Euclides 
on his good sense in recording Socrates' conversation with the young 
Theaetetus in dramatic rather than narrative form: ‘You were not 
wrong [ovdév ye amo rpómov]| (143c). A scholiast glosses this as 
‘Not far from what is kathékon [ov móppw tot kaÜ)kovros].7* This 
rather strained interpretation 1s a sign of how pervasive the reading 
of proems in terms of kathékonta must have become. It also perhaps 
provides us with one minor example of the kathékonta which the 
anonymous commentator referred to (above, p. 134) as being 'sketched' 
in the Theaetetus proem.? Much better examples, of course, could 
be found in the heroism of 'Theaetetus’ death, described in the open- 
ing lines. 

(c) The Timaeus opens with Socrates remarking ‘One, two, three, 
but where, my friend Timaeus, is the fourth of our guests of yesterday 
who are today’s hosts?’ (17a). Proclus discerns a series of kathékonta 
'sketched' in these words, some of them (since he considers this a 
Pythagorean conversation) reflecting the codes of Pythagorean soci- 
ety: the value of intellectual companionship as an end in itself (hence 
Socrates addresses Timaeus as his ‘friend’); the importance of keeping 


? Proclus, in Plat. Parm. 665.37—666.21. 

^ See W. C. Greene, Scholia Platonica (Haverford, 1938), 19. 

^ Anon. himself (3.37-4.17) does not believe Euclides’ stated reason, verbal 
economy, to be Plato's own reason, which he takes to be rather that the proem was 
a later addition to what had been composed as an ordinary dramatic dialogue. He might, 
therefore, doubt whether Euclides' motive, as stated, is really meant to be exemplary, 
and the scholiast's cautious wording may reflect a similar doubt. 
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agreements with members of one’s own circle; the Pythagoreans’ 
principle of sharing all the fruits of their several intellectual endeav- 
ours (which is why the same people are called both hosts and guests); 
and that a true feast 1s one of words, since that nurtures the human 
being rather than the animal in us." 

(d) Timaeus’ reply is as follows: ‘Some sickness has befallen 
him, Socrates. For he would not have missed this meeting by choice.’ 
After citing the lemma, Proclus immediately introduces us to the 
‘sketch of kathékonta’ which Porphyry detected here.” The first is 
that sickness is the one sensible reason for missing a philosophical 
gathering, 'and that one should consider this entirely circumstan- 
tial [reg.araTucóv] and unchosen’. Porphyry is no doubt thinking 
partly of Plato’s reason—sickness—for missing Socrates’ last con- 
versation (Phaedo 59b10). That the notion of kathékonta in use here 
is a distinctively Stoic one is confirmed by the Stoic technical term 
‘circumstantial’. Missing a philosophical gathering, like mutilat- 
ing yourself or giving away your possessions, is a strictly ‘circum- 
stantial’ kathékon. He is not talking of mere excuses: when you are 
ill you have a positive (circumstantial) obligation not to go to such 
meetings. (Imagine the Phaedo conversation with Plato vomiting in 
the corner.) 

(e) ‘In that case’, Socrates replies to Timaeus, ‘it falls to you 
and your companions here to fill the absent one's role too’ (172). 
Porphyry, Proclus tells us, read this as indicating the obligation of 
friends to take on any labour for each other's sake.?? 


At this point, three sentences into the Timaeus, Proclus gets bored 
with expounding the ethical interpretation, and we hear virtually 
no more of it. Nor does his stamina for it prove any greater in his 
Parmenides commentary.? He concentrates thereafter on Iamblichus' 
more adventurous metaphysical way of decoding the proems. And it 
is true that the ethical explanations, when set out like this, are utterly 


26 Proclus, in Plat. Tim. 1.16.1—3, where this is said to include sharing their treatises 
—no doubt Proclus’ justification for what was believed to be Plato’s own wholesale 
borrowing of Pythagorean material for the Timaeus. 7 Ibid. 1.15.23-16.20. 

? Ibid. 1.18.29-19.9. Porphyry's second kathékon here is that friends offer what 
justifications they can for their friends when they think they are doing something 
rightly (6p8@s, 1.19.6: Diehl's addition of <ov«> before this is quite unneeded) which 
is contrary to the general expectation. 29 Ibid. 1.24.12-17. 

3% I do not mean to deny that it has left traces in the ensuing commentary, e.g. at 
in Plat. Parm. 697.32 ff., where Socrates’ treatment of Zeno offers a ‘rule’ (kavwv) 
for how to set about criticizing your seniors or predecessors. 
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banal. But it does not follow either that Proclus does, or that we 
should, think the ethical approach a silly one. As we will see shortly, 
the interpretation’s proponents themselves regard its whole point as 
being that proper behaviour is more effectively recommended by 
exemplary dramatic portrayals than by verbalized rules, and that it was 
Plato’s great merit to have seen this. The dullness of the kathékonta 
when converted into formal rules confirms exactly the anti-Stoic point 
which, as I shall now argue, they intended to make. 

That there is an anti-Stoic dimension to this exegetical practice is 
immediately suggested by the fact that they openly borrowed the 
Stoic term kathékonta. Why should they do that? It is hardly as if the 
Platonists—or any Greek-speaker, for that matter—lacked a vocabu- 
lary of their own for right and wrong conduct. No doubt, then, they 
borrowed the term because a specific comparison with Stoicism was 
intended. 

The point of comparison may be suggested by the following obser- 
vation. Zeno, followed by virtually every major Stoic from Cleanthes 
to Posidonius, wrote a formal work Peri (tou) kathékontos, or On 
Proper Function,*' and what we know of these works (in the cases of 
Zeno, Chrysippus, Panaetius, and Hecaton) confirms that they system- 
atically developed a range of practical moral rules: how to conduct 
yourself in a comprehensive range of roles towards everybody and 
everything that you might encounter. These technical treatises were, 
it seems, a central feature of Stoic ethics. By contrast, no Platonist ever 
wrote such a work.” At least, none is recorded, either for the early 
Academy or for the Middle Platonist and Neoplatonist eras.? Nor does 
a section on this topic—what in Stoicism came to be marked off as 
either ‘concerning kathékonta, recommendations, and warnings’ or 
the ‘topic of rules’ (parainetikos topos)?^—£feature as a distinct division 


Zeno, DL 7.4; Cleanthes, ibid. 175; Sphaerus, ibid. 178; Chrysippus, SVF iii. 174, 
688, 752; Panaetius, Cic. Att. 16.11.4; Posidonius, DL 7.124, 129; Hecaton, Cic. Off. 
3-63, 89. The actual title Peri kathékontos is not recorded for Diogenes of Babylon 
or Antipater, but their debate reported at Cic. Off. 3.51—5, 91 strongly suggests that 
they too wrote works of the genre. 

€? I exclude here, as a special case, the Old Academy of Antiochus, see n. 6. It did 
produce at least one work Peri kathékontos, but was probably in this regard working 
within a still Stoic tradition. 

`% For a list of all recorded Platonist works with ethical titles, see H. Dorrie and 
M. Baltes, Der Platonismus im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert nach Christus (Stuttgart, 1993), 
94—6. I am excluding here the Philonian Academy—see nn. 6 and 37. 

" DL 7.84, mepi trav kaÜqkóvrov mporporóv re kai ümorporrv. 


3 SE M 7.12. 
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of ethics in the surviving epitomes of Platonist doctrine—namely, 
Alcinous’ Didaskalikos and Apuleius’ De dogmate Platonis.” 

The view which was apparently taken widely if not universally 
by the Platonists, and which lay at the heart of their debate with 
the Stoics, was that rules of conduct are best conveyed in the way 
that Plato conveyed them, by practical example." Even though 
they repeatedly concede that rules can be formulated verbally, their 
contention is that the personal character of the dialogue form, per- 
mitting as it does the direct portrayal of morally good behaviour, 
is didactically far more effective than rule books. Thus one eminent 
Platonist, Simplicius, commenting on Epictetus—a Stoic who to his 
credit did not write formally about kathékonta—is able to speak as 
follows in condemnation of these handbooks: 


Having, then, educated his reader by means of the preceding injunctions, 
which themselves concern kathékonta, Epictetus’ next task [i.e. in chapter 30 
of the Enchiridion] 1s to impart to him the whole technical system [techné] 
concerning kathékonta, on how to discover them and practise them. And the 
things which others compiled by writing long treatises—some calling their 
treatises On kathékonta, others On What is Worthy in Practical Conduct [Peri 
tôn en tois praktikois kalón], such as Nicolaus of Damascus??—those same 
things Epictetus has imparted in a few lines, with a practical emphasis and 
with an actuality which stirs people's souls.?? 


And Proclus makes a similar point in terms which directly and 
favourably contrast Plato’s dialogues with the formal Stoic practice: 


36 Eudorus' division of ethics (see n. 18) includes a section on kathékonta, but this 
is his division of ethics as such, not of specifically Platonist ethics. See M. Giusta, 
I dossografi di etica, i (Turin 1964) on Eudorus, and ii (Turin, 1967), 214-23, on sept 
«aÜ)kovros as a doxographical division. 

37 One might also try comparing another Platonist, Plutarch, who wrote his numer- 
ous ethical treatises and dialogues without a single one of them being of the Peri 
kathékontos genre (the isolated and reserved reference to discussions mept ovjmoTucov 
KabyxdvTwv at Quast. conv. 613C does not reflect the content of this or any other 
Plutarchan treatise), and who, when he wanted to offer moral exhortations, did so 
by writing his biographical works, which explicitly (cf. the prefaces to his lives of 
Pericles and Timoleon) present themselves as morally exemplary. However, as an 
'Academic', Plutarch owed some allegiance to the tradition inaugurated by Philo 
of Larissa, who did himself teach kathékonta (see n. 6). It is possible that Plutarch’s 
treatises Tapuixa mapayyéàpara, Io rw mapayyéApara, ‘Yyvewa mapayyéàpara, 
and Jepi dirAadeAdias, although not exactly works of the Peri kathékontos genre, owe 
something to this Philonian influence (cf. Stob. Ecl. 2.15.2 ff.). 

* Nicolaus was a Peripatetic, and his title here may be thought of as an 
Aristotelian equivalent for Per: kathékontos. 

? Simplicius, In Epicteti Enchetridion 83.4—14 (in F. Dubner, Theophrasti 
Charactéres (Paris, 1842), 1-138). 
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Others have written technical treatises [techna: ] about kathékonta, by means 
of which they suppose they are making their pupils better in character. 
But Plato uses the actual imitation of the best men to sketch to us the main 
outline features of kathékonta. And these have a much more powerful effect 
than things stored away in bare rules (kanones). For imitation has its own 
special way of shaping the lives of those who read" it.*' 


Proclus is here referring to Plato's didactic technique in the proem 
to his Timaeus. There is no evidence in our sources that the portrayal 
of kathékonta was thought by any Platonist to occur exclusively in 
the proems, and some evidence that it was not. Nor, indeed, is it 
always even clear exactly where in a given dialogue the proem was 
judged to end. But the view championed by Porphyry among others 
is that, whether or not they occur elsewhere in the dialogues too, these 
morally enlightening portrayals of proper conduct are the primary 
content of the proems.? By showing us members of the Socratic 
circle in conversation, they offer us an enticing glimpse of the kind 
of person we too may aspire to become, especially if we pursue our 
philosophical quest into the main body of the dialogue. 

At the same time, it is doubtful whether Platonists saw such prac- 
tical moral lessons as philosophically central to their Platonism. I 
mean by this, not that they do not think moral training crucially 
important, but rather that they do not regard the actual advice offered 
as distinctively Platonic property. As the anonymous Theaetetus com- 
mentator remarks about the sketches of kathékonta in the proem: 
“Things of this kind are found most clearly in the Socratics, and do 
not need commentary.” In referring us to the ‘Socratics’, he may 
intend such authors of Socratic dialogues as Xenophen and Aeschines. 
They, not Plato, are the authors you should turn to if you really want 
to see practical ethical rules extensively illustrated. Plato’s own forte 
is doctrine, not precept. His further remark that this material does 
not need commentary reflects the fact that his own commentary does 
not in fact dwell on any of the supposed kathékonta sketched in the 


* By this date, dxovev is regularly used for ‘read’—see D. M. Schenkeveld, ‘Prose 
Usages of dxovew, "to read" ', CQ 42 (1992), 129-41. 

*' Proclus, in Plat. Tim. 1.16.6—12: for the context, see above, p. 135. 

" Anon. in Plat. Tht. 11.40-12.12 seems to detect the same technique at Tht. 
144b3—5, which is not part of what he himself counts as the proem. Likewise Proclus, 
in Plat. Parm. 697.32 ff. on Parm. 127e. 

4 The anonymous Theaetetus commentator is not committed to so strong a thesis. 
He only says (above, p. 134) that the proem ‘includes’ sketches of kathékonta. That 
is pretty close to Proclus' attitude. 

“+ 4.23-7, the continuation of the passage translated above, p. 134. 
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proem. But it does not mean that he considers them unimportant: 
as I have already remarked, the favoured Platonist policy, to which 
even Proclus inclines, is to point them out but thereafter to leave them 
to speak for themselves. 


III 


Up to this point I have been maintaining that followers of Plato, at 
some date yet to be determined, directly reacted against Stoic ethics 
and constructed what was to become a standard Platonist view of 
Plato's use of the dialogue form, especially the proems, as a vehicle 
for the teaching of practical ethics. For the purpose, they borrowed the 
Stoic technical term kathékonta, (a) because they did not acknow- 
ledge this as a formal division of philosophy and therefore had no 
technical term of their own for it, and (b) because they wished to 
show how the same Job that was being done badly by the Stoics had 
already been done well by Plato. I have said ‘at some date yet to be 
determined'. My next task is to determine when, and by whom, this 
interpretation was first propounded. 

There is every reason to trace it back to the early Academy. Proclus 
in his Parmenides commentary lists it as one of three competing devices 
for reading proems advocated by the ‘ancients’ (ot zraAatot ).*° The 
three views are as follows 


(1) If you are really interested in the doctrinal content of the dia- 
logue, you should not bother to comment on the proem at all, 
but just take it as read. ‘Genuine lovers of doctrines should 
come having already read the proems.’ 

(2) The value of the proems lies in their ‘sketches of Rathékonta’, 
and it is through these that they acquire their relevance to the 
inquiry in the dialogue proper. 

(3) The proems should be interpreted as representing metaphys- 
ical truths, ‘the nature of things’. 


View (1), that the proem needs no comment at all, may seem 
uncomfortably familiar to many modern scholars of Plato. But it 
evidently had some currency in antiquity too: we know of at least 
two commentators on the Timaeus who omitted any exegesis of the 
proem.^* And we have seen that views (2) and (3) were adopted by 


55 Proclus, in Plat. Parm. 658.33 ff. 
** Severus (Proclus, in Plat. Tim. 1.204.16-18); Calcidius, in Plat. Tim. 58.26- 
59.1 Waszink. 
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Porphyry and Iamblichus respectively, among others. But when did 
they originate? Proclus refers all three views to the ‘ancients’. The 
most widespread use of this term in the imperial age, perhaps first 
established by Antiochus of Ascalon, is to designate philosophers 
not later than the generation of Theophrastus, those thought of as 
philosophically and linguistically antedating the Hellenistic schools. 
Proclus himself, however, by no means always confines it to that 
semi-technical sense, often extending it to cover his predecessors 
down to the time of Iamblichus."" (Compare our words ‘antique’ and 
‘antiquity’, each of which has a precise chronological sense but also, 
on occasion, a broader and less technical usage.) His practice varies 
from treatise to treatise, and in the Parmenides commentary itself ‘the 
ancients’ tends to bear its narrower sense.*® But his usage, even there, 
is not demonstrably consistent enough to settle the matter. 

There is, on the other hand, an additional indication in the pres- 
ent passage which confirms that the ‘ancients’ referred to were indeed 
members of the early Academy. After continuing with a statement of 
his own preference for views (2) and especially (3), Proclus concludes 
his comments on the exegesis of proems with the following words: 


‘That proems should be totally irrelevant to their sequels, like those in the 
dialogues of Heraclides of Pontus and Theophrastus, grates on every ear with 
any critical powers.” 


" Proclus, zn Plat. Tim. 1.10.5 is a clear example where the narrow sense holds, 
but at ibid. 322.20 even Plotinus is an 'ancient'. 

* At 1129.39 ‘the ancients’ refers to Plato and Parmenides. At 811.25 and 933.24 
G. P. Morrow and J. M. Dillon, Proclus! Commentary on Plato's Parmenides (Princeton, 
1987), ad loc., plausibly identify allusions to fourth-century BC philosophers. At 
640.17, 1058.23, and 1227.22 there is no obvious way of telling, but I see nothing to 
exclude the references from being to pre-Hellenistic philosophers (despite Morrow and 
Dillon’s proposed identification of the ‘ancients’ at 640.17 as Middle Platonist and 
Neoplatonist commentators). As for the three views on Platonic proems, Morrow 
and Dillon (p. 47 n. 40) attribute view (1) to Middle Platonists like Severus (see 
above, n. 46), view (2) to Porphyry, and view (3), 'at least in its developed form', to 
Iamblichus. These were certainly among their respective proponents, but I shall be 
arguing for a much earlier origin. 

” Proclus, in Plat. Parm. 659.2073: To 0€ ravreAos GAAdTpLA TA TpOOipia TOv 
éropévow eiva, kaÜámep ta rv Hpakàcðov tot llovrikoó xai 8eoópáorov 
dtaddywr, rrácav avg kpíaews peréxovaav axonv. My translation here follows the 
construal of Morrow and Dillon (Proclus' Commentary), contra the paraphrase 
offered by L. Taran, ‘Proclus and the Old Academy’, in J. Pépin and H. D. Saffrey 
(eds.), Proclus, Lecteur et interpréte des anciens (Paris, 1987), 227—76 at 269: 'to say 
that the prologues of Plato's dialogues are completely foreign to what follows them, 
... as are the prologues of Heraclides Ponticus and Theophrastus’ dialogues, is an 
insult to any hearer who has critical sense.' It is the words which I have italicised, 
none of them justified by the Greek, that lead Taran to speculate that the reference 
to Heraclides and Theophrastus may have been supplied by critics of Plato. 
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Now formally the remark is Proclus’ own, not one reported from the 
‘ancients’. But it is hard to escape the impression that it stems from 
an ‘ancient’ source, in the narrow sense of the word. The reference 
to dialogues by Theophrastus was an extremely obscure one by 
Proclus’ day. Although there is just enough evidence to confirm that 
Theophrastus did write dialogues,’ they were virtually forgotten in 
later antiquity, leaving scarcely a trace in our extensive testimonia on 
him. The remark, especially given its coupling of Theophrastus with 
his contemporary Heraclides, makes much more sense if assumed 
to reflect a source close in date to them. And, if so, that source was 
surely the same one that supplied the ‘ancient’ threefold division of 
interpretative strategies. It is worth noticing that all three views, even 
(1), are expressed as assuming some relevance of a Platonic proem to 
its sequel,*! in which case they agree in contrasting Plato favourably 
with the likes of Heraclides and Theophrastus. The strong impression 
is of a source in the early Academy, firing off a salvo at prominent 
contemporaries or near-contemporaries.” 

There is, however, a further chronological constraint. The source 
is already, in a way which anticipates the regular later practice, articu- 
lating view (2) with the help of the Stoic term kathékonta. There is 
every reason to believe the ancient tradition that this ethical tech- 
nical term was invented by Zeno of Citium.” And, in that case, the 
source can hardly be dated earlier than 300 Bc, and preferably rather 
later (Zeno was in effect still a student down to that date). Can we 
find a Platonist from the early Academy late enough to reflect Stoic 
influence? 

It is surprisingly easy to do so. In considering the emergence of 
Hellenistic philosophy, we far too rarely reflect that the new doctrinal 
schools existed in Athens alongside the early Academy for over 
thirty years. Arcesilaus did not become school head, and initiate 
its sceptical phase, until the 260s Bc. In the first three decades of 
the century the Academy could boast three major upholders of doc- 
trinal Platonism, whom Cicero lists to us as Polemo, Crantor, and 


5 See Theophrastus fr. 43 FHS&G (= Fortenbaugh, Huby, Sharples, & Gutas). 

5! Even view (1), that ‘genuine lovers of doctrines should come having already read 
the proems’ (not ‘ignore’ them), assumes that the proem has some bearing on the main 
dialogue. 

32 That view (2), at least, was formulated during the phase of early (pre-Panaetian) 
Stoicism is confirmed by what I shall be arguing below: it is a reaction to early Stoic 
ethics, and would have not have the same force against the kind of Stoicism which 
was contemporary with Middle Platonism. 3 DL 7.25, 108. 
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Crates.** The biographical tradition presents this trio as a very close- 
knit group of colleagues." Polemo was the school head down to 270/ 
269, and was succeeded briefly by Crates before Arcesilaus’ headship 
began, Crantor himself having died a little earlier, in 276/275.°° These 
were the three dominant figures with whom the young Arcesilaus was 
confronted when he first joined the school, and whom he described as 
‘gods, or relics of those ancients [namely, Xenocrates and Sophocles, 
whom Polemo especially revered] and of people formed out of the 
Golden Race’,” perhaps hinting at their continuing defence of 
doctrinal Platonism against the newly emerging philosophies. 

Proclus reports three competing ‘ancient’ views on the exegesis 
of proems, but I have argued that they all stem from the single 
early Academic source which is also responsible for the withering 
remark about Heraclides and ‘Theophrastus. Can we identify that 
source among our Platonist trio? Crantor is the perfect candidate. 
Three points tell in his favour. (a) The criticism of Heraclides' and 
'Theophrastus' dialogues sounds thoroughly characteristic of him. 
Crantor was himself a renowned stylist, and we have, preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius,” another (admittedly obscure) literary jibe of his, 
that Theophrastus’ work Theseis was written ‘with an oyster shell’. 
(6) Proclus had direct or indirect access to Crantor, whom he cites 
twice,’ whereas he never mentions Polemo or Crates. 

But (c) the most important point is the following. Crantor was, we 
are informed by Proclus himself, the first Platonic commentator.” 
This cannot plausibly be taken to mean that before him no Platonist 
had attempted any exegesis of any Platonic text: for example, it is 
beyond doubt that Speusippus and Xenocrates had already defended 
the non-genetic interpretation of the Timaeus’ cosmogony before 
Crantor took it up. Rather, we should take the report to mean that 


* Cicero, Ac. 1.34: ‘et post eos [sc. Speusippus and Xenocrates] Polemo et Crates 
unaque Crantor in Academia congregati diligenter ea quae a superioribus acceperant 
tuebantur.' 5 Especially DL 7.4.22. 

** For this chronology, see T'. Dorandi, Filodemo, Storia dei filosofi [.]: Platone e 
l'Academia (Naples, 1991), 50-8. For the testimonia on Polemo, see M. Gigante, 
"Polemonis Academici Fragmenta’, Rendic. Archeol.| Lettere e Belle Arti Nap. $1 (1976), 
91—144. For those of Crantor, see H.-J. Mette, ‘Zwei Akademiker heute: Krantor von 
Soloi und Arkesilaos von Pitane', Lustrum, 26 (1984), 7-94. 

`“ Philodemus, Ind. Ac. 15.3-11, with Dorandi, ad loc.; DL 4.22 gives a condensed 
version of the same remark. While Philodemus has the remark applying to 'the circle 
of Polemo', DL names only Polemo and Crates; but that is dictated by the context 
and need not be thought an explicit restriction to these two. "427. 

? in Plat. Tim. 1.76.2, 277.8. ^ in Plat. Tim. 1.76.1—2. 
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he was the first person to write a complete commentary on one or 
more whole Platonic dialogue (we hear only of his commentary on 
the Timaeus, but there may have been others). His late date explains 
why this should be so. The industry of writing commentaries on old 
classic texts also began in Alexandria in the third century Bc. The 
reason is clear. The closing years of the fourth century BC saw 
the first generation of students who had been brought up speaking 
the new koine—the simplified dialect not only of the Greek-speaking 
world at large but also of the new Hellenistic philosophies. For the 
first time, Plato's classical Attic prose had become antiquated and 
hard to read with complete precision. It 1s therefore anything but 
surprising that a philosopher of the early third century Bc who wanted 
to keep Plato's thought alive should have felt obliged to provide 
commentaries for aspiring readers.?! The result was that serious 
philosophical exegesis of pre-Hellenistic philosophers from then 
on came increasingly to be embedded in commentaries. Even less 
surprising is that Crantor should have selected the Timaeus in par- 
ticular for this treatment: it was not only Plato's most influential text, 
but also written in his very hardest Greek. 

Now, it is natural that only when Platonists started writing com- 
mentaries on whole dialogues did they inevitably confront the prob- 
lem of what to say about the proems. And we know that Crantor did 
in fact comment on the proem to the Timaeus. We can therefore 
make a fairly confident guess that the three views about how to tackle 
this problem originated from discussions conducted by Crantor 
himself within the school. 

The three views were often combined by later Platonists: for 
example, the anonymous Theaetetus commentator combines views 
(1) and (2),9 and Proclus himself combines views (2) and (3). But 
as reported by Proclus from the ‘ancients’ the three are competing 


*! This motivation is amply confirmed by our earliest (partially) surviving Platonic 
commentary, the anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus, albeit from more than 
two centuries later: it contains many simple paraphrases of Plato's sentences. (The 
above proposal about the origins of Platonic commentary is one which I develop more 
fully in *Plato's auctoritas and tbe rebirth of the commentary tradition', in J. Barnes 
and M. Griffin (eds.), Philosophia Togata II (Oxford, 1997), 110-29.) 

62 Proclus, in Plat. Tim. 1.75.30—76.10 = Crantor fr. 8 Mette: Crantor interpreted 
the Atlantis story as historical fact. 

63 Not only does he declare that the kathékonta in the proem need no commentary 
(above, p. 139), but he disregards everything said in it other than the one remark 
attributed to Socrates himself, since only Socrates speaks for Plato (see Bastianini/ 
Sedley edition, above, n. 19, note on 4.27-31). 
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alternatives. ‘The ancients’, he tells us, ‘had differing views about 
Platonic proems’, and he goes on to attribute each of the three to a 
different although unnamed group. We should, therefore, investi- 
gate the possibility of identifying their respective authors. Is it just a 
coincidence that we have three leading Platonists in Crantor's circle 
and precisely three views to find owners for? 

Let us start with Crantor himself. As the pioneer of Platonic com- 
mentary, he must have adopted one of these views. He is much the 
least likely of the trio to have promoted view (1), that the proems 
need no commentary at all, and in any case, as already mentioned, 
he is known to have discussed the T?maeus proem. It is prima facie 
harder to decide between giving him the ethical view (2) and the 
metaphysical view (3), since he was well known for work in both 
fields. His On Grief was one of the most admired ethical tracts of 
the entire Hellenistic era. And in his commentary on the Timaeus, of 
which substantial reports survive, he was ready to grapple with the 
most difficult mathematical and metaphysical questions raised by the 
construction of the world soul. However, I am fairly confident that 
his was the metaphysical view (3).% This can be inferred indirectly 
from what I shall argue next: that Polemo has overwhelmingly the 
strongest claim to be the author of the ethical view (2). 

Polemo was remembered purely as a moral philosopher,” and his 
testimonia show no discernible interest in metaphysics. He hardly 
starts out as an obvious champion for view (3), whereas he had 
already been head of the Academy when the young Zeno studied 
there and Zeno was held to have been profoundly indebted to his 
teacher for his own ethical views. Polemo's own work anticipated 
the Stoic formulation of the ethical goal, 'to live in agreement with 
nature’. Zeno's eventual emancipation is presented by Cicero in the 
form of a quarrel between him and his former teacher," in which 


“t Crantor took the Atlantis story in the Timaeus to be simple historical fact, rather 
than to have symbolic value (Proclus, in Plat. Tim. 1.75.30 ff.), but this need in no way 
affect the likelihood of his having assigned a metaphysical symbolism at least to the 
opening exchange of the dialogue. The difficult question of how far the ‘proem’ of each 
dialogue was taken to extend is one on which I have not even touched in this chapter. 

* ‘The only possible exception is his fr. 121 Gigante, where he is reported by Aetius 
(1.7.29) to have equated god with the world. However, this view, which in itself could 
be comfortably justified from the Timaeus (34b3—9), may well have been invoked for 
primarily ethical purposes. Presumably, at any rate, it directly influenced Zeno, who 
made much the same claim (SVF 1.88 fin., etc.) with significant ethical implications. 

^' Especially Cic. Fin. 4.14: Polemo stated this formulation ‘planissime’. 

" Cic. Fin. 4.3, 45 ("Zenonem cum Polemone disceptantem"). 
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he came to reject Polemo’s doctrine that there are non-moral goods. 
But Polemo’s own disagreements with his most famous ex-pupil can 
be seen to run even deeper than that. Diogenes Laertius reports as 
follows: 


Polemo used to say that one should get one’s training in action—not in dialect- 
ical theorizing, like someone who has absorbed some paltry technical treatise 
[réxvtov] on harmonics and never practised, so that we earn admiration in 
question-and-answer sessions but in our moral character [dzathesis] remain 
inconsistent. 


This eloquent plea that practical ethics should not be reduced to 
dialectical argument sounds as if it has some target in view, and Zeno 
immediately springs to mind.” If we are looking for a contemporary 
who presented practical ethics in technical handbooks and developed 
it by means of dialectic, it is Zeno. (Two other prominent contempor- 
aries, Epicurus and Ariston, were vehemently opposed to dialectic.) 
It was Zeno who inaugurated the genre of the technical treatise cata- 
loguing Rathékonta. And his use of formal dialectic, even in matters 
of practical ethics, was notorious. Seneca picks on an excellent 
example, Zeno’s syllogism against drunkenness: 


It would not be reasonable to entrust a secret to a drunk. 
But it would be reasonable to entrust a secret to a good man. 
Therefore a good man will not get drunk.” 


Notice that both the premisses and the conclusion are ethically 
normative. It is characteristic of Zeno to construct his syllogisms, 
as here, out of premisses about what it is ‘reasonable’ to do."' And, 
when we recall that the kathékon itself was defined as ‘that which, when 
done, has a reasonable justification’, it begins to look not unlikely 
that we are here witnessing one link in a syllogistic chain or network 
of kathékonta. 


* DL 4.18. 

** Zeno defined virtue as a ‘moral character which is in agreement’ (d:aQeots 
épodoyoupévyn (DL 7.89) ), and this too makes an obvious target for Polemo's closing 
words. Cf. J. M. Rist, ‘Zeno and Stoic Consistency’, Phronesis, 22 (1977), 161-74. 

” SVF i. 229 = Seneca, Ep. 83.9 and Philo, Plant. 177. For this and other equ- 
ally controversial Zenonian syllogisms (most of them theological, however), see 
M. Schofield, ‘The Syllogisms of Zeno of Citium’, Phronesis, 28 (1983), 31-58. 

" Cf. SVF i. 152 = SE M 11.133 for a famous parallel. 
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One anecdote has Polemo accusing Zeno of stealing his doctrines 
and dressing them up in ‘Phoenician garb’.” In the light of what we 
have seen it appears likely that Polemo was objecting, among other 
things, to the formalization of practical ethics at the hands of his ex- 
pupil Zeno in the new Stoa. All this makes him the obvious author 
of view (2). For, according to that view (as we have seen it spelt out 
by Proclus and Simplicius), Plato taught practical ethics much 
more successfully than the Stoics, precisely by not writing technical 
treatises on kathékonta but portraying them in action. 

We may conceivably be able to go further and unmask another 
adherent of view (2). Polemo’s pupil Arcesilaus was an avid reader of 
Plato," and, although much younger than our trio, was their intimate 
associate. Did he not subscribe to one of the three views? If so, it 
was not to view (1) or (3): these explicitly take the main content of 
the dialogues to be doctrinal, whereas Arcesilaus thought it merely 
aporetic or dialectical. He could, however, have supported view (2), 
which refers only to ‘inquiries’ (zétoumena) in the dialogue proper, 
not doctrines." This thought—that he could have subscribed to the 
kathékonta interpretation—suddenly becomes interesting when we 
recall that he himself offered a proposal on how to achieve a happy 
life without cognitive certainty, and that he argued it on the basis of 
the Stoic theory of Rathékonta: 


Arcesilaus says that one who suspends judgement about everything will 
regulate choice and avoidance and actions in general by the ‘reasonable’; 
and that by proceeding in accordance with this criterion he will act rightly; 
for happiness is acquired through wisdom, and wisdom resides in right 
actions (katorthómata), and a right action is what, when done, has a reason- 
able justification; therefore one who attends to the reasonable will act 
rightly and be happy.” 


It is worth speculating how far his ideas here may have been shaped 
by his teacher Polemo's strategy for reading Platonic proems. On 
the face of it Arcesilaus’ proposal—that, despite never achieving 


? DL 7.21. Jacques Brunschwig points out to me that the anecdote occurs in the 
context of Zeno's dialectical studies, and asks whether dialectical formalization 
might not be the ‘Phoenician garb’ referred to. 

3 Cic. Or. 3.67: ‘Arcesilas primum, qui Polemonem audierat, ex variis Platonis libris 
sermonibusque Socraticis hoc maxime arripuit, nihil esse certi quod aut sensibus aut 
animo percipi possit.' Cf. DL 4.32, Philodemus, Ind. Ac. 19.14-16. 

4 This more guarded formulation may suggest that Polemo already read at least 
some Platonic dialogues as purely aporetic. Cf. n. 78. ^ SE M 7.158. 
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a secure resolution to any dialectical dispute, we can lead a happy 
life based on katorthémata (= perfect kathékonta)—develops very 
naturally out of view (2): Plato’s dialogues show us that certainty is 
unattainable (Arcesilaus may have said), but at the same time their 
proems non-doctrinally and non-dialectically depict to us idealized 
kathékonta out of which we might aim to construct well-lived lives. 
The high content of technical Stoicism in his formulation of this 
latter point will then reflect the fact that he, exactly like Polemo, was 
setting out to show the Stoics in their own terms the superiority of 
Platonic ethical teaching to their own. (This incidentally has the merit 
of lending philosophical point to an anecdote in which Cleanthes 
defends Arcesilaus against criticism for misconduct: ‘Although he 
abolishes the kathékon in argument, he affirms it in practice.’”°) On 
the other hand, Arcesilaus’ replacement of the key term kathékonta 
with katorthómata in his formal exposition, however motivated," 
suggests that his approach was not identical with that of the author 
of view (2), but a further development from it.” 

It seems that we have every reason to assign the ethical view (2) 
to Polemo, perhaps with Arcesilaus’ endorsement, and to save the 
metaphysical view (3) for Crantor. It would be tidy if the remaining 
member of the trio, Crates, could be given view (1). But I have found 
no evidence either to support or to conflict with this attribution. 
Crates’ philosophical beliefs and interests have simply failed to leave 
any trace in our sources. (Or does that in itself make him a suitable 
author for the view according to which nothing should be said about 
the proems?) 

Although much must remain speculative, I hope that I have by now 
made out a case for the existence of a debate between Zeno and his 
former Platonist teacher concerning the teaching of practical ethics. 
I have argued that Polemo reacted against Zeno’s ethical formalism 


% DL 7.171. 

7 Presumably he made the substitution because, for his complex argument to work, 
he needed to find Stoic premisses associating kathékonta with happiness, and it was 
only for the perfect kind of kathékonta—t.e. katorthómata—that such premisses could 
be found. Actually to define the species, katorthóma, with the definition proper to the 
genus, kathékon, would be incorrect, but the definition of the genus is at least truly 
predicable of the species, and that may be all that Arcesilaus meant, since it is sufficient 
to make his argument go through. 

78 This proposal endorses the suggestion of A. A. Long, ‘Diogenes Laertius, Life of 
Arcesilaus', Elenchos, 7 (1986), 429—49 at 440-1, that Arcesilaus’ innovations developed 
out of, rather than overturned, the kind of Platonism he learnt from Polemo and 
others. 
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and developed an interpretation of Platonic proems which claimed to 
offer a superior alternative to it. It remains now to consider whether 
Stoicism was itself influenced in any way by the same debate. 


IV 


The debate, I suggest, can explain one otherwise very puzzling 
feature of Stoic literature: that the Stoic tradition stemming from 
Zeno never produced dialogues. Outside the Academy, the dialogue 
form had been adopted in the Aristotelian and even the Epicurean 
school. Later it was revived by Academics such as Cicero and 
Plutarch. But there is no recorded dialogue by Zeno” or by any Stoic 
in his aftermath, including such voluminous writers as Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, Antipater, Panaetius, and Posidonius—and that despite 
the fact that all were committed to the practice of ‘dialectic’, the 
science of establishing truth through question and answer.” The only 
exceptions known to me are dialogues written by Zeno’s own con- 
temporaries, Stoics whose philosophical careers at least overlapped 
with his own: Ariston, Persaeus, Herillus, and Sphaerus.*' All this 
probably reflects the fact that the founder of a schoo! was not norm- 
ally credited with complete authority during his own lifetime, but 
that his thought was standardly canonized by his followers after 
his death." The later Stoic avoidance of the dialogue form strongly 
suggests that Zeno had condemned it, so that after his death it was 
semi-officially outlawed. 

If so, it may be suspected that it was in his debate with Polemo 
that Zeno was prompted to pronounce firmly against the written 
dialogue as a philosophical vehicle. It was being urged in the 
Academy that the dialogue, with its portrayal of specially selected 


7 I know of no evidence that Zeno's Republic was a dialogue, despite its probably 
being written with Plato’s Republic partly in mind. 

* Zeno {SVF 1. 78) notoriously denied that both sides of a debate deserved an equal 
hearing. But that does not in itself account for his avoidance of the written dialogue: 
he was just advocating the kind of one-sided dialectic frequently depicted by Plato, 
e.g. in the Sophist. 

" Ariston wrote either AidAoyot or perhaps lepè rv Zivwvos Ooyuárow 
diadoyot: DL 7.163. For Persaeus, see SVF i. 452 = Athenaeus 162b-e; for Herillus, 
DL 7.166; and for Sphaerus, ibid. 178. The MSS of Seneca’s moral treatises entitle 
them Dialogi, but they are not. 

*2 I argue this in ‘Philosophical Allegiance in the Greco-Roman World’, in 
M. Griffin and J. Barnes (eds.), Philosophia Togata (Oxford, 1989), 97-119. 
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individuals in conversation, teaches practical ethics by exemplifica- 
tion. Zeno may have responded that ethics, if truly rational, can be 
properly grasped only by dialectically demonstrated universal rules. 
If the literary dialogue teaches by exemplification, it is philosophic- 
ally unsound. 

This is highly speculative. But, if right, it would at the same time 
account for a second closely related oddity about the mainstream 
tradition of early Stoicism, which sharply distinguishes it from its 
Cynic origins: ethics was taught without the use of paradigmatic 
exempla. In the five books of Cicero’s De finibus, the Stoic exposi- 
tion in book 3 is the only one to be conducted without the use of 
moral exempla—too much of an act of self-denial on Cicero’s part 
to be thought accidental.? And, looking back over the other evi- 
dence for the early (i.e. pre-Panaetian) Stoic ethics which De finibus 
3 presents, it is hard to find any clear case of ethical models being 
cited.** The great paradigmatic figure of Stoic ethics is the idealized 
sage, and, crucially, he is not an individual at all. However much 
we may suspect that he is modelled on the figure of Socrates,® he is 
never identified with Socrates or with any other individual. He is 
a (repeatable) type. 


* An apparent exception is the reference to Heracles and Liber at 3.66, but in 
context this is an appeal to the authority of religious tradition, not to moral models 
of right conduct. Cicero’s remark at 2.67 that ‘all the other philosophers’ than the 
Epicureans are always speaking of exemplary individuals may be true of his own con- 
temporaries (see p. 133 on Panaetius), but hardly corresponds to his own presenta- 
tion of Stoicism in book 3. 

* I mean moral exemplars for imitation: some individual mythical examples of vice 
were discussed, e.g. Medea (SVF iii. 473). Sphaerus’ work On Lycurgus and Socrates 
(DL 7.177) may have treated them as exemplary—in which case he should once again 
be thought of as antedating the fixed Zenonian tradition. 

55 There seems to be no evidence that any Stoic actually claimed Socrates to have 
been a sage, rather than one who had advanced unusually far towards wisdom. But 
this did not prevent them from picturing the sage as, in effect, a perfected Socrates. 
Chrysippus' special interest in Socrates is evident from Cic. Fat. 30 (see my 
*Chrysippus on Psycho-Physical Causality’, in J. Brunschwig and M. Nussbaum (eds.), 
Passions and Perceptions (Cambridge, 1993), 313-31). But here Socrates is not being 
overtly held up as an example for imitation. 

8 It is sometimes claimed that Heracles was an ethical model (slayer of moral 
monsters, i.e. vices) for the Stoics. But that is a Cynic tradition (often pairing him 
with Odysseus, the paradigm of the wandering Cynic), which does not seem to enter 
Stoicism before the first century AD, with Seneca (e.g. Const. 2.1), Epictetus (e.g. Diss. 
3-24), and later such Stoic or Stoicizing writers as Cleomedes (Mot. circ. 2.1 fin.) and 
Dio Chrysostom. The only early Stoic reference to Heracles (if one excepts Cic. Fin. 
3.66, on which see above, n. 83) is that of Cleanthes (SVF i. 514), who allegorized 
him as symbolizing god. 


The Stoic-Platonist Debate on kathékonta ISI 


The widespread Stoic use of exempla, familiar from writers of 
the imperial age such as Seneca and Epictetus,’ seems to start with 
Panaetius,? and may well reflect Stoicism's incorporation of, or 
assimilation to, a Roman moral tradition.?? To see the difference that 
this development makes, it is instructive to compare Seneca's account 
of how the good is conceived in Letter 120.3-11, based on extrapola- 
tion from exemplary individuals, with Cicero's much more austere 
early Stoic account in De finibus 3.33-4, where purely general con- 
siderations are invoked. 

Here we are getting close to the heart of the Stoic—Platonist debate. 
Zeno's Stoicism evolved largely as an attempt to develop a fully 
scientific system of ethics—to complete the project which Socrates 
was easily thought of as having initiated when he equated virtue with 
knowledge. This meant that at every level, from first principles down 
to the most detailed practical rules, ethics must be conducted exclus- 
ively in universal terms. 'T'he Platonic dialogue, meanwhile, was being 
presented in the Academy as having done one part of the same job 
far better by its depiction, especially in the proems, of exemplary 
individuals. Much of the ethical tradition that Zeno inaugurated— 
including its avoidance of exampla and of the dialogue form, and 
Its concentration on the composition of detailed formal rulebooks— 
may be thought of as springing from the debate between him and 
Polemo. 

It remains to seek an underlying philosophical reason for the two 
schools' opposition on this matter. If the issue were merely one about 
how practical ethical teaching is most effectively conducted, it is hard 
to see why their positions should prove to be so entrenched. Nor, on 
the other hand, can it spring from Zeno's Cynic-inspired opposition to 


*7 ‘These writers differ from their predecessors in not assigning absolute authority 
to Zeno, and Seneca, at least, is prepared to be openly critical of him (Ep. 82.8—9, 
83.8-17). 

"5 Cic. Off. 2.16, 76. Panaetius’ innovation perhaps influenced not only Cicero's 
De officiis, which is full of exempla, but also Posidonius’ introduction of ethologia, 
a method of instruction which instead of listing praecepta described idealized 
‘exemplars’ of virtue (Seneca, Ep. 95.65—6). Tony Long points out to me that 
Hierocles, widely regarded as representative of early Stoicism despite his late date, 
does not use exempla. 

* I owe this intriguing last thought to Margaret Atkins, who points out that 
Panaetius' own exemplum at Cic. Off. 2.76 is a Roman one. For the Roman tradition 
in question, see H. W. Litchfield, ‘National exempla virtutis in Roman Literature’, 
HSCP 25 (1914), 1-71; L. R. Lind, "The Tradition of Roman Moral Conservatism’, 
in C. Deroux (ed.), Studies in Latin Literature and Roman History (Collection 
Latomus; Brussels, 1979), 7-58. 
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Polemo's doctrine of non-moral goods, since, whether health, wealth, 
etc. are minor goods, as Polemo and others thought, or simply 'pre- 
ferred indifferents’, as Zeno held, they were still agreed on both sides 
to be proper material of moral decision-making. We must look else- 
where for a motive. 

The answer 1s rather to be found in their respective psycholo- 
gical theories. The Platonic soul is divided into rational and emotive 
components, whereas a primary feature of Zeno’s new Stoicism was 
its return to the purely rational Socratic soul. As a result, Stoic moral 
education is rational through and through, with goodness, if ever 
achieved, a matter of pure understanding. Platonic education, on the 
other hand, requires not a simple intellectual grasp of pertinent moral 
facts, but a training which helps the rational and emotive parts of the 
soul to work in increasing harmony. This gives considerable educa- 
tional power, for good or ill, to means other than the purely rational, 
including habituation and the imitation of role models—as Plato 
had himself argued at great length in the Republic.” Philosophical 
dialogues in the Platonic tradition were being plausibly presented 
as a primary vehicle for such moral influences. It was surely for the 
converse reason, his rejection of Platonic psychology and return to 
Socratic intellectualism, that Zeno decisively excluded literary dia- 
logues and their methods from his educational curriculum. 


? Note that even in Republic 10, where the dangers associated with mimesis lead 
Socrates to a virtual ban on poetry, ‘hymns to the gods and praises of the good 
[éy «eua. rois áyaDots]' are still permitted (607a). Perhaps the Platonists took the 
latter as implicit justification for the kind of mimesis they detected in the Platonic 
dialogue. 
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The Stoic Origin of Natural Rights 


PHILLIP MITSIS 


The idea that we, as individual human beings, have intrinsic nat- 
ural rights is often taken to be a distinctive achievement of the late 
medieval or early modern periods, and hence unknown to antiquity. 
Whatever particular explanation scholars offer for its origin—for 
example, the rise of late medieval nominalism with its emphasis on 
concrete individuals; nascent capitalism and its concern to protect 
the interests of propertied classes; Hobbes’s eschewal of explanations 
in terms of a natural telos and his attempt to explain human action in 
terms of efficient causes and, consequently, to find a source of rights 
in the ‘efficient motions’ of desire; the attempts of the Levellers to 
secure religious freedom; etc.—the notion of intrinsic human rights is 
widely held to be as foreign to antiquity ‘as the internal combustion 
engine’.' However, I want to suggest that for a variety of historical and 
philosophical reasons the Stoics offer the most appropriate starting 
point for considering the origins of natural-rights theories. 

Of course, I am not claiming that the notion that all human beings 
have intrinsic rights ever achieved in antiquity, or indeed in any 
ancient philosophical theory, anything like the easy and widespread 
currency that it has today. We have become accustomed to seeing how 
every sort of political and moral demand, both at the international 
and the domestic level, can become couched in the language of human 


Earlier versions of this paper were presented as part of the Machette Lectures at James 
Madison University, and at Bern, Colorado, Columbia, Cornell, McGill, NYU, and 
Princeton. I am especially grateful to John Cooper, Michael Frede, Richard Kraut, 
Eric Lewis, Stephen Menn, Fred Miller, Christopher Shields, Richard Sorabji, Gisela 
Striker, Brian Tierney, and G. Verbeke for their help. I also wish to acknowledge 
with gratitude assistance from the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

! See B. Tierney, ‘Origins of Natural Rights Language: Texts and Contexts, 
1150-1250’, History of Political Thought, 10/4 (1989), 617. For discussion of this phrase 
see Kenneth Minoque, “The History of the [dea of Human Rights’, in W. Laquer 
and B. Rubin (eds.), The Human Rights Reader (New York, 1990), 3. 
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rights, and how respect for such demands has become a principal 
criterion for assessing the political and moral legitimacy of particular 
governments. By the same token, since Rawls’s A Theory of Justice, 
a central preoccupation of much of the recent philosophical literature 
has been to clarify the view that the primary function of a just society 
is to provide a framework for respecting the rights of individual 
citizens. The basic justification of rights in terms of such values as 
autonomy and equality, the weight that rights claims have against 
considerations of utility or communal solidarity, the normative 
grounds for rights—all these have become the questions of the hour 
for political philosophers. Clearly, it is beyond dispute that, since the 
late medieval period, the concept of individual rights has taken on 
a central, and recently increasingly central, role in Western political 
and philosophical discourse in a way unparalleled in antiquity. 

At the same time, however, it is equally clear that both defenders 
and critics of natural rights have often made assumptions about the 
history and origins of rights theories, assumptions that have influ- 
enced their theoretical accounts as well. To take but one prominent 
recent example, Alasdair MacIntyre has offered a wide-ranging cri- 
tique of liberalism which he holds responsible for a variety of con- 
temporary social and political ills.? He argues, for instance, that liberal 
rights-based theories fail to capture the central place that civic virtue 
and community should have in our public and social lives. So too, 
he worries that rights are typically grounded in purely formal and 
abstract features of rationality that fail to account for the complexities 
of particular historical traditions and experiences. By way of contrast, 
he holds up as a healthy alternative ancient Greek conceptions of civic 
virtue and the Aristotelian notion that we have a natural telos that 
can be realized only in the context of particular modes of community 
—communities unencumbered by the shifting rights claims of indi- 
viduals in conflict since, in his view, no conception of individual rights 
existed in antiquity to fragment social solidarity. 

A crucial element in MacIntyre’s overall argument is the historical 
claim that it is anachronistic to impute any conception of individual 
rights to ancient societies or thinkers. Although this claim is, I believe, 
untenable, it serves to provide a putative historical foundation for 
a series of problematic theoretical contrasts as well. On one side, 
MacIntyre places communal solidarity, civic virtues, and a belief in 


2 Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue (Notre Dame, Ind., 1984). 
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a natural human telos; on the other, rights-based theories charac- 
terized by an aggressive, self-serving individualism and a scepticism 
about natural human ends and communal bonds. Once we see that 
such a historical picture is unfounded, however, and that at least 
one group of thinkers in antiquity took a commitment to intrinsic 
natural rights to be compatible both with a belief in a natural human 
telos and with the proper recognition of communal solidarity, we may 
begin to question MacIntyre’s basic theoretical contrasts as well. The 
original natural-rights theory was not rooted in the kind of ‘muscular 
individualism” that worries contemporary critics of rights such as 
MacIntyre, since, for the Stoics, rights do not license the ruthless 
pursuit of individual advantage. Rather, the Stoics offer an account 
in which natural rights are bounded by natural law and grounded in 
a particular conception of a natural human telos and a natural impulse 
to community and social solidarity. Or, at least, so I argue. Of course, 
it may ultimately prove to be the case that the Stoics’ commitments 
to individual rights as well as to community and a natural telos merely 
jostle unconvincingly in their theory; however, it may perhaps be of 
some historical and philosophical interest to note that, at least at their 
conception, individual rights were thought to grow out of commit- 
ments to a natural human community and to natural human ends. 

It might be helpful to begin with a few preliminary observations 
about the terminology of rights, since this has been an area of much 
confusion. It is sometimes argued that there is a deep division between 
ancient and modern languages when it comes to expressions for rights. 
MacIntyre, for instance, makes the following rather sweeping pro- 
nouncement in the course of claiming that modern locutions for indi- 
vidual rights are altogether alien to ancient languages: 


It would of course be a little odd that there should be such rights attaching 
to human beings simply qua human beings in light of the fact . . . that there 
is no expression in any ancient or medieval language correctly translated by 
our expression ‘a right’ until near the close of the middle ages: the concept 
lacks any means of expression in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, or Arabic, classical 
or medieval, before 1400, let alone in Old English, or in Japanese even as 
late as the mid-nineteenth century. From this it does not of course follow 
that there are no natural or human rights; it only follows that no one could 
have known that there were.’ 


* See J. Waldron (ed.), ‘Nonsense upon Stilts’: Bentham, Burke, and Marx on the 
Rights of Man (London, 1989), p. xvi, and pp. vii-xvi passim for an incisive discus- 
sion of these theoretical options. + MacIntyre, After Virtue, 69. 
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MacIntyre, then, uses these linguistic and epistemological observa- 
tions to support a further dictum that, as Fred Miller points out, has 
virtually become a truism among recent scholars of political history 
and theory: that the very notion of individual rights is so foreign to 
ancient societies that any interpretation that invokes or imputes talk 
about rights to an ancient thinker is necessarily anachronistic.’ 

Although there are several fairly obvious problems with the way 
that MacIntyre attempts to draw a sharp divide between ancient and 
modern conceptions on this question, his claim raises two important 
methodological difficulties that one must confront in attempting to 
understand rights terminology. The first is connected to the study 
of the language of rights itself. MacIntyre places great weight on 
the fact that in ancient Greek, for instance, there is no general, all- 
purpose term that straightforwardly corresponds to what he calls ‘our 
expression “a right” '. But it has been a long time since intellectual 
historians have merely assumed that ‘because they do not have a word 
for it, they do not have the conception’. Clearly, this is a dangerous 
and unwarranted assumption. English does not have a straightfor- 
ward one-word equivalent for the German Schadenfreude but the 
conception is certainly operative among English speakers and can be 
readily captured in the English language. The fact that ancient Greek 
has no one-word equivalent for ‘a right’ does not by itself show that 
the conception was not in play. But how does one go about deciding 
that a particular conception is actually operative? Rights theories 
are typically connected to conceptions of freedom, the dignity of 
persons, and individual moral autonomy—notions that seem to find 
correlates in various ancient political, philosophical, and religious 
texts. But merely pointing to such parallels does not solve the prob- 
lem of the origins of natural rights. Though one might argue that 
such a notion is already implicit in these doctrines, I take it that 
our question is a different one: through what kinds of arguments and 
in what patterns of language did a conception of natural rights first 
find explicit theoretical expression? 

A second difficulty arises because expressions persist in different 
intellectual and historical contexts and can be continually reinterpreted 
by different authors and audiences.? Brian Tierney, for instance, has 


* Fred Miller, Nature, Justice, and Rights in Aristotle’s Politics (Oxford, 1995), 89. 

6 J. G. A. Pocock, ‘The Concept of Language and the métier d'historien: Some 
Considerations on Practice’, in A. Pagden (ed.), The Languages of Political Theory in 
Early-Modern Europe (Cambridge, 1987). 
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drawn attention to various historical reinterpretations of the expres- 
sion ius naturale. If one juxtaposes, say, Hobbes’s definition in 
Leviathan 1.14 (‘The RIGHT OF NATURE which writers commonly call 
jus naturale, is the liberty each man hath, to use his own power, as 
he will himself, for the preservation of his own nature. . .’) against 
ancient and medieval uses which stress the moral rightness of the 
tus naturale, one can hardly fail to notice that the phrase has been 
reinterpreted to fit a new intellectual and historical context.’ Given 
the persistence from antiquity of key moral and political terms 
which became part of the medieval and early modern discourse of 
rights—words such as potestas, libertas, facultas, and ius*—it is clear 
that, in trying to determine the terminology of rights, we need to pay 
close attention to the contexts in which such expressions were used 
and care must be taken not to read later reinterpretations into earlier 
contexts or earlier uses forward into later ones. Of course, when faced 
with the fact that a later canonist such as Joannes Monachus could 
give over twenty definitions of zus alone in his Glosa Aurea (ad Sext. 
1.6.16, fol. xliv)? the certainty of isolating precise nuances in par- 
ticular historical contexts might sometimes seem remote. But, if we 
are at least to avoid the kind of grosser traps that MacIntyre falls into, 
it will be helpful to keep these methodological worries explicitly in 
the foreground. 

Maclntyre, then, is wrong to assume that, if an ancient language 
does not have an equivalent single term for ‘a right’, it lacks the re- 
sources to give expression to such a conception. So in one sense his 
claim is too limited. At the same time, however, it is too generous, 
since pointing out linguistic parallels without paying proper atten- 
tion to context is equally misleading. Modern Greek has adopted the 
term dikaioma as an all-purpose term for ‘a right’. Although this word 
makes an appearance in Stoic sources in some interestingly relevant 
contexts," it seems clear that it does not do so in a way that corres- 
ponds to our generalized use of the expression ‘a right’. But to make 
such a judgement, one cannot treat the word as sufficient to itself. One 
must situate it in its proper historical and intellectual context. 

Apart from these two general methodological difficulties, however, 
a further problem arises from the fact that it is hardly clear what 


» > 


MacIntyre is appealing to when he invokes ‘our expression “a right” ’. 


7 Tierney, ‘Origins’, 618-23. 
* See G. Verbeke, The Presence of Stoicism in Medieval Thought (Washington, 1983). 
? Tierney, ‘Origins’, 619. " SVF iii. 502 = Stob. Ecl. 2.97.5. 
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Our contemporary expression is used in different ways in different 
contexts and it is not always apparent how these different uses are 
to be disambiguated, or, indeed, how they are even related. If we 
say, for example, that a woman has a right to an abortion, we might 
mean only that she has a right not to be impeded from getting an 
abortion if she can find a doctor willing to perform one. But we might 
or might not additionally mean that she has a right to an abortion 
on demand, regardless of the attitudes of the medical establishment, 
her ability to pay, etc. There are so many distinctions embedded in 
our own uses of the word ‘right’ that it is by no means clear that it 
can be used univocally to refer to some single intelligible concept 
or to some coherently unified set of concepts. Thus, on either side 
of the ancient/modern divide, the question of what words and what 
conceptions are doing exactly what work is not nearly so obvious 
as MacIntyre suggests. So it will perhaps be useful to begin with a 
brief survey of some of the relevant language and clusters of ideas 
associated with rights theories and point to some potential corres- 
pondences in ancient texts.!! This is by way of prelude to the more 
difficult task of showing that these words and ideas actually came to 
express for the Stoics a new theory of natural rights. 

We can begin with the notion of a right as the exercise of a power 
or capacity which others are obliged to recognize. The owner of an 
automobile, for example, has the power to drive it when he wishes. 
This particular power or right has the backing of legal authority and 
as such is distinct from merely physical possession. A thief who steals 
a car may enjoy physical control of it, but has no right to it; and the 
theft violates a right and hence the law. This notion of a right as 
the legal power to possess or use a thing—the so-called zus utend: 
—is given a crisp formulation by Ockham (Opus nonaginta dierum, 
ch. ii, Kilcullen) as ‘a licit power (potestas) of using an external thing 
of which one ought not to be deprived against one’s will, without one’s 
fault and without reasonable cause, and if one has been deprived, one 
can call the depriver into court’. Such a rightful power or capacity"? 
which each exercises over one’s one (suum cuique) extends not just to 
material objects but to actions, offices, etc. In their capacities as motor 
vehicle officials, for instance, particular individuals have been given 


'' See now Miller, Nature, Justice, and Rights, 87-139, for a detailed account of 
the linguistic evidence on the Greek side. 

'2 See Jean Gerson's definition of ius: ‘lus est facultas seu potestas propinqua con- 
veniens alicui secundam dictamen rectae rationis’ (De vita spirituali animae, lectio 3). 
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the power to issue driver’s licences and hence the right to change the 
legal status of others; and the proper exercise of their office, corres- 
pondingly, requires security from wrongful interference. 

De legibus 3.10 offers a fairly straightforward parallel for this notion 
of a right (zus) attaching to the authorized exercise of a power: ‘Cum 
populo patribusque agendi ius esto consuli, praetori, magistro populi 
equitumque eique quem patres produnt consulum rogandorum ergo, 
tribunisque, quos sibi plebs creassit, ius esto cum patribus agendi’; 
and at De legibus 3.27, the connection between tus and potestas is 
expressed explicitly: ‘Deinceps igitur omnibus magistratibus auspicia 
et iudicia dantur, iudicia, ut esset populi potestas, ad quam pro- 
vocaretur . . .'. The concept of a right attaching to the exercise of 
a power or capacity can be expressed in Greek" by dunamis or est: 
kurios, as in the following passage from Plato's Critias (120d), which 
describes how the king should have no right—in his sense of a power 
right—over the life of any kinsman, save with the approval of more 
than half of the ten: 'Üavárov ĝe tov Baciàéa trav avyyevàv undevos 
etvau KÜpuov, Ov àv uù) THY 6éka, rois omép vov 9okr . Both Greek and 
Latin, then, are able to express the concept of a right as an authorized 
dominion over some object, or as a legal power to effect change, or 
as the exercise of a capacity within a context of the obedience to law 
or of the recognition of reciprocal obligations. 

At this point, however, it will be helpful to refer again to Hobbes's 
definition of the zus naturale, since he offers an account of rights which 
depends on individuals being free from contexts of reciprocal obliga- 
tions. He associates rights with particular sorts of liberties and argues 
that one has the right or liberty of doing something if and only if one 
has no obligation not to do so. Thus, for example, if two people decide 
to play a game of chess, each has the liberty right to win, and neither 
is under any obligation not to win. Nor does either have a right that 
the other not win. This conception of liberty as our acting as we wish 
provided that it is not specifically prescribed or prohibited by law is 
then identified by Hobbes with the zus naturale. It is clear that such 
a conception of a right is at odds with one based on the authorized 
exercise of a legal power or capacity. But does this represent a radic- 
ally new way of thinking and, as Habermas" and others have argued, 


'? For a detailed discussion of the Greek evidence, see Miller, Nature, Justice, and 
Rights, 97 ff. 

+ J. Habermas, Theory and Practice (Boston, 1974), 83 ff. Cf. Leo Strauss, 
Natural Right and History (Chicago, 1957), 16s ff. 
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one that is so different from any ancient conception that it signals 
the first emergence of the theory of natural rights? Several clarifica- 
tions would seem to be in order. First, it would be odd to maintain 
that in antiquity there was no conception of liberty in the required 
Hobbesian sense. Fred Miller, for instance, has drawn attention to 
a passage from Plato’s Crito which illustrates the general notion of 
a liberty right. 


we the Laws proclaim that any Athenian who has been enrolled as a citizen 
and has observed the actions of the polis and of us the laws, is at liberty 
[exeinaz] to take his things and go away wherever he wishes. And none of 
us Laws hinders or forbids you from going wherever you wish, keeping your 
belongings, whether you wish to go to a colony if we the polis do not 
satisfy you, or go somewhere else as a metic.  (51c8 ff.) 


It might be objected that, while this passage supports the notion of 
a liberty right generally, it does not do so 1n the required Hobbesian 
sense because Socrates' liberty to leave Athens devolves from the power 
of the laws themselves. But the notion of a liberty free from such a 
context is readily at hand. For instance, in the sixth Philippic, Cicero 
says that ‘aliae nationes servitutem pati possunt, populi Romani est 
propria libertas’, where he is using libertas collectively in the sense 
in which he defines it in the Paradoxa stoicorum as the ‘potestas agendi 
ut velis’. Whereas other nations are able to endure the loss of their 
freedom, what marks the Roman people off from others is precisely 
this power to do as they wish; and they are under no obligation, pre- 
sumably, to refrain from so acting. Certainly, no one in antiquity had 
any trouble understanding the conception of individuals or groups 
free to do as they wish, though whether this was a fully adequate 
conception of human libertas or eleutheria was just as contested as 
it was by Hobbes's critics. Hobbes's innovation consists in linking 
a particular account of liberty with the ius naturale and claiming 
that the sphere of rights covers an area of human autonomy where 
individuals can pursue their own advantage unobstructed by obliga- 
tions. None of the specific components of his account 1s unavailable 
in antiquity, however, and one can come to Habermas's conclusion 
about the origins of natural rights only if one assumes that natural 
rights must be defined and grounded in a Hobbesian way. But, as 
Hobbes's critics were to point out, his is not the only way to think 


'S Miller, Nature, Justice, and Rights, 105. 
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about liberty, nor is his, as we have seen, the only way to conceive of 
a right. We might, for instance, associate rights with the authorized 
exercise of a capacity or power grounded in nature. This would give 
an alternative conception of a natural right—indeed the concep- 
tion of natural rights that I think the Stoics first formulated. If 
one assumes that Hobbes's is the only going account of a natural 
right, then one might be justified in claiming with Habermas that a 
theory of natural rights never made an appearance in antiquity. But 
it is unclear to me that there is sufficient justification for making 
such an assumption. 

One final complication concerning liberty must be addressed before 
we can turn to the Stoics’ account. For Hobbes, /ibertas is both a 
metaphysical and a political notion. That is, it refers not only to free- 
dom from obligation in the political sphere but also to our capacity 
for determining our action free from external constraints. Through- 
out antiquity, words such as eleutheria, exousia, and libertas figure 
prominently in the ideology of political thought and discourse. It 
seems unlikely, however, that in their original political contexts these 
words were imbued with any particular connotations associated with 
the metaphysics of action. But in looking at Stoic texts we have to be 
alert to the fact that their use of these terms may reflect other theoret- 
ical commitments, especially since the Stoics’ use of this language 
occurs in a highly self-conscious linguistic and philosophical context 
in which they make strong claims about the essential connections 
between their moral and metaphysical views. Thus, for instance, a 
standard Stoic definition of eleutheria is 'exousia autopragias’, or the 
power of independent action, which figures as a central tenet of the 
Stoics’ explanation of autonomous human action. When eleutheria 
or libertas occurs in Stoic texts, it 1s important to be aware of these 
metaphysical nuances. At the same time, of course, it would be a mis- 
take to view these terms as only picking out some purely metaphysical 
feature of our action, given that the Stoics think that all of our inde- 
pendent actions take place strictly in accord with moral principles 
that serve as the binding laws of the universal cosmopolis. In fact, 
it is not just the case that Stoic eleutheria continues to have political 
and legal nuances; it is that in a Stoic context, in direct contrast to 
Hobbes, one could not understand what it means to act autonom- 
ously apart from the structure of natural moral principles that both 
ground and explain all independent action. We will need to return 
to these issues in more depth shortly, but we are now in a position, 
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I think, to entertain the claim that talking about natural rights in 
antiquity is not straightforwardly anachronistic. Both Greek and 
Latin display a cluster of expressions that capture key elements of 
at least two basic notions of rights!é—rights as powers and rights as 
liberties. Of course, the notion of rights as powers or as liberties alone 
does not get one a theory of natural rights. Aristotle, for instance, 
in the Politics arguably endorses, in addition to these, a variety of 
rights that play a significant role in his overall political theory." For 
Aristotle, though, any rights operating in a community are conferred 
on specific individuals in virtue of the fact, and solely in virtue of 
the fact, that they hold specific political or legal offices. One might 
be tempted to call such rights natural in some extended sense, since 
they are based on natural justice, and, for Aristotle, the polis is itself 
rooted in nature. However, none of these political or legal rights is 
inalienable or attaches naturally to individuals by the mere fact of 
their humanity." If, for instance, an individual of pre-eminent virtue 
were to appear in the city, all political rights and privileges would 
be off, since Aristotle thinks it would be best if the virtuous person 
rules. In contrast, the Stoics are the first thinkers in antiquity? to 
develop a view of rights that 1s natural in the stronger sense of being 
naturally attached to individuals by the mere fact that they are human 
beings and, as such, members of a natural human community. 

In order to see how this came to be the case, it will be useful to 
look at a common objection made against natural-rights theories. 
Bentham, for instance, argued that the notion of a natural right was 
itself a logical absurdity, nothing more than ‘nonsense upon stilts’. 
This is because he thought (1) that there could be no rights without 
laws, and (2) that, since there were no natural laws, it was absurd to 


'^ Miller (ibid.) uses a Hofeldian analysis of legal rights in terms of claims, powers, 
liberties, and immunities to examine the Greek evidence. I have focused on two classes 
of rights roughly corresponding to Hofeldian power and liberty rights; there are some 
important differences, however, between Hofeld's liberty rights and Hobbes's notion 
of a right, and between Hofeldian power rights and the Stoic notion of potestas. 

7 See ibid. 

8 Richard Kraut has pointed out to me an exception. At Politics 1324°39 ff. Aristotle 
says that we should never hunt humans for the purpose of sacrificing or eating them, 
but must hunt only edible animals. So, presumably, every human being, including 
natural slaves or those in pre-political communities, has the right not to be sacrificed 
or hunted as food. 

' Appeals to nature by the cynics and sophists may have influenced the Stoics. 
But what separates the Stoics from these precursors (and from Politics 1324°39 ff.) 
is their notion of a code of natural, moral laws from which natural rights can be derived. 
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conclude that there could be any natural rights. It is worth looking 
at these two premisses in Bentham’s argument in more detail, since 
they help to clarify the key steps that the Stoics make in developing 
their own conception of natural rights. Bentham’s reason for think- 
ing that there can be no rights without laws is that he thinks that a 
holder of a right is the intended beneficiary of a duty, a duty which 
the terminus, or the person who has the obligation corresponding 
to the right, is obliged to fulfil. Duties, however, must be derived 
from laws which have the power to make them binding. Hence, for 
Bentham, without laws there can be no duties, and without duties, 
no rights. Bentham’s second premiss—that there are no natura! laws 
—depends on his particular conception of law: a law is the expression 
of the will of a sovereign regarding the actions of those who are sub- 
ject to the sovereign’s will. Laws depend, therefore, on the existence 
of the sovereign will of a legislator; but since, in Bentham’s view, 
there exists no legislator in a position to legislate natural laws, no such 
laws can exist. Hence his conclusion that the notion of a natural right 
is an absurdity. 

Roughly speaking, if we deny Bentham’s second premiss about the 
non-existence of a legislator of natural laws, while affirming a version 
of his account of the connections between laws and rights—rights 
being construed, that is, as powers in respect to which the law enjoins 
duties—we get what I take to be the general outline of the Stoic 
account of natural rights. We can begin filling in this outline with a 
passage from the exordium of Chrysippus’ pert nomou which illus- 
trates the Stoics’ general view of natural law: 


Law is king of all things divine and human. It must preside over what is 
honorable and base, both as ruler and as guide, and in virtue of this it must 
be the standard [kanon] of justice and injustice, prescribing to animals 
whose nature 1s political what they should do, and prohibiting what they 
should not do. (Marcian Inst. 1 = SVF iii. 314, trans. Long and Sedley 
67R (adapted)) 


At the same time, the cosmos itself 1s viewed by the Stoics as having 
a political structure which is administered by Zeus’ divine reason and 
whose natural laws provide the basis for moral values and a life in 
accord with nature. This can be seen in some further remarks attrib- 
uted to Chrysippus by Diogenes Laertius: 


Therefore, living in agreement with nature comes to be the end, which is 
in accordance with the nature of oneself and that of the whole, engaging in 
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no activity wont to be forbidden by the universal law, which is right reason 
pervading everything and identical to Zeus, who is the director of the admin- 
istration of existing things. And the virtue of the happy man and his good 
flow of life are just this; always doing everything on the basis of the con- 
cordance of each man’s guardian spirit with the will of the administrator of 
the whole. (DL 7.88, trans. Long and Sedley, 63C) 


Though it has recently been denied, it seems fairly clear that the 
notion of natural law was developed in the Stoa very early on—these, 
after all, are passages from Chrysippus—and that these laws which 
express the sovereign will of Zeus are meant, among other things, to 
provide what might be called, with proper qualification, an externalist 
justification of moral behaviour—though this too has been denied.” 
Of course, for the Stoics, natural laws expressing the divine will are 
not just externalist justifications. The Stoics think that when we start 
to live in accordance with universal moral principles our minds and 
hence our internal virtuous dispositions actually come to reflect and 
take on the very structure of these principles. If by an externalist 
account of morality we mean that agents act simply to ensure that 
a set of authoritative principles are not disobeyed, then the Stoic 
account is importantly different. The wise man’s reason and nature’s 
reason become isomorphic and, as a consequence, moral actions, for 
the Stoics, become an arena for the expression of the individual moral 
personality. Indeed, since we are divine sparks of the universal reason, 
it would be misleading to think that any expression of divine law 
could be viewed as something purely external to us; by the same 
token, it would be equally misleading to think that the expressions 
of our virtuous dispositions are purely internal. We will need to look 
in more detail at what it means for a Stoic to act in accordance with 
a moral principle, since the interpretation of their views here are 
important for understanding their conception of rights; but, for the 
moment, it at least seems reasonable to conclude that the Stoics think 
that the world is governed by a divine moral legislator whose will is 
expressed in natural moral laws that pervasively structure our moral 
lives. They therefore would roundly deny the second of Bentham’s 
premisses. 


? Julia Annas, in The Morality of Happiness (Oxford, 1993), argues that the Stoics 
are seeking a strictly internalist justification of their moral theory—i.e. internal to the 
demands of human happiness and not based on any externally derived cosmological 
or theological imperatives. I remain puzzled by this view in the light of passages such 
as these. 
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But do the Stoics, as I have suggested, generally agree with Bentham 
in linking rights to law and then take the further step of deriving 
natural rights from our participation in what they take to be natural 
moral laws? An argument by Richard Sorabji will help to bring this 
particular problem into focus. Sorabji argues that the Stoics could 
not make such a move because, broadly speaking, theirs is an ethics 
of duty, not an ethics of right.?! Care is needed with this claim, of 
course, since the kind of rigid separation between rights and duties 
that his argument suggests can be difficult to support. Witness the 
case of Mill, for instance, who at least on some accounts is thought 
directly to identify rights with the duties they imply. In such a view, 
my right to be told the truth, for example, just consists in my friend's 
moral duty to answer me truthfully. Bentham and, most probably, 
Mill, however, also think that my friend's moral duty to tell the truth 
is owed to me because I am the one who will be harmed in the event 
that she lies to me—in Bentham's terminology, I am the intended 
beneficiary of the terminus's duty. It is really how one conceives this 
latter feature of the relation between duties and rights, I think, that 
Sorabji is addressing and that leads him to claim that Stoicism is 
strictly an ethics of duty. 

Sorabji is not denying, of course, that the Stoics think that we 
should help others or show them consideration. One cannot read 
very far in Stoic moral texts without coming across an exhortation 
to sit by the bedside of a sick friend or come to the aid of a troubled 
stranger. Nor are the reasons for these exhortations very far from 
hand. Each of our fellow divine rational sparks, the Stoics believe, is 
a res sacra, and, as such, merits communal concern (commendatio). 
As fellow citizens in the universal cosmopolis, it is incumbent upon 
us to recognize our common humanity and help others when they are 
in need. Sorabji, therefore, in no way denies that, as a stoic, I might 
think it my duty to help a friend. I might also think it my duty to 
help a friend just because she is a fellow human being and member of 
the universal cosmopolis. Indeed, she might actually benefit greatly 
from my help. But, for Sorabji, all of this would be insufficient to 
indicate any recognition of a right, because he thinks that, if I am a 
stoic helping a friend, I am not doing so because I view my friend 
as having any claim or right to be helped. Rather, my motivation is 
simply to fulfil a duty—my duty to help a friend. 


? Richard Sorabji, Animal Minds and Human Morals (Ithaca, NY, 1993), 140. 
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Clearly, there are a number of controversial claims here. Sorabji’s 
account of the relation between rights and duties depends on a par- 
ticularly demanding view of what it means, in Bentham’s termin- 
ology, to be the intended beneficiary of a duty, and hence a holder 
of a right. For Sorabji, I take it, unless in performing a duty one dis- 
plays the proper moral attitude—i.e. one based on recognizing that 
the intended beneficiary of a duty has a right to be so treated—there 
is, 1n some sense, no intended beneficiary of that duty at all since 
one only acts intending to fulfil a duty. By the same token, there has 
been no direct intent to benefit nor has any right been respected 
unless, in the performance of a duty, one actually intends to respect 
a beneficiary's rights. It might be objected, of course, that nothing 
this strong 1s needed to account for the satisfaction of a rights claim 
or to explain the benefit received by the beneficiary of a duty— 
Bentham and Mill arguably have in mind a weaker relation between 
duties and rights. But, if the Stoic account can also meet Sorabji's 
stronger demands about the proper recognition and respect of an 
intended beneficiary's need, then the case for their having a theory 
of rights will be that much more compelling. So we need to ask, in 
satisfying a duty does a Stoic adequately recognize the needs of the 
beneficiary of that duty? And does this recognition amount to the 
recognition of a right? 

In giving negative answers to both of these questions, Sorabji relies 
on a fairly widespread view of what it means in Stoicism to act from 
moral principles. It has become something of a commonplace that 
the Stoics are faced with the following odd, or perhaps even cruelly 
ironic, result when they try to act on their principles. If I am a Stoic 
and think it my duty to help my friend and then try to fulfil my duty, 
it turns out, so the argument goes, that I am not really trying to help 
my friend at all—I am only trying to fulfil a duty. Worse still, I seem 
to be making an instrument of my friend for the purpose of my sat- 
isfying a moral principle. I would certainly be morally better off, one 
might well think, acting out of direct concern for my friends and not 
making such a fetish of my moral principles. Indeed, as is sometimes 
pointed out in this context, by continuing to act according to prin- 
ciple, I run the risk of becoming like one of those rigid, unattractive 
prigs whose moral failings are so carefully exposed in the course of 
some of the better English novels. In any case, it is the ancient Stoics’ 
supposed failure to act out of an appropriately direct concern for 
others that is held to be morally objectionable. 
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Sorabji's agreement with this general story, I take it, leads him to 
deny that their 'ethics of duty' allows for the proper recognition of 
the rights and needs of others. It is hardly clear, however, that the 
Stoics think that, in performing a duty, one must suspend all con- 
cern for a recipient of that duty, though, of course, they think that 
one must suspend concern for those elements in an action not in one's 
control. In Epistulae morales 94.50, for example, Seneca suggests that 
the source or object of a Stoic duty—in this case, the duty of giving 
moral guidance—is the need of another individual: 


Deinde istud, quod dicis, iam perfecti viri est ac summam consecuti felici- 
tatis humanae. Ad haec autem tarde pervenitur; interim etiam imperfecto sed 
proficienti demonstranda est in rebus agendis via. Hanc fortisan etiam sine 
admonitione dabit sibi ipsa sapientia, quae iam eo perduxit animum, ut 
moveri nequeat nisi in rectum. [nbecilltoribus quidem ingeniis necessarium 
est aliquem praeire: hoc vitabis, hoc facies. 


It is the benefit of the progressor? that is the object or end of this 
particular duty, and it is this benefit that the moral adviser intends 
his action to bring about. 

It might still be objected, however, that, even if there are passages 
in which Stoics write as if duties are intended to meet the needs of 
others, the proper recognition of those needs is none the less over- 
ridden by their commitment to act in accord with moral principles. 
Such an objection, however, arises out of an unnecessary confusion 
about what it is to act in conformity to a principle, and from treat- 
ing the motives of an action and the objects or ends? of an action as 
interchangeable when explaining that action. To see why this is the 
case, it will be helpful to look at a passage from De benefictis 6, where 
Seneca is indulging in a long casuistic discussion about the way that 
one's motive for performing an action and the object or end of that 
action can be reciprocal or not. 


Alteri illi, qui beneficium dat sua causa, respondebo: ‘Usus me quare 
potius te mihi profuisse dicas quam me tibi?' ‘Puta,’ inquit, 'aliter fieri non 


2? | take the dative at ‘interim etiam imperfecto sed proficienti demonstrand a est 
in rebus agendis via’ to be a dative of concern, thus translating ‘the path must be shown 
for the sake of, or for the benefit of, the one still imperfectus'. 

? [t should be clear that in using the terminology here of the objects or ends of an 
action, I am not refering to the Stoics' distinction between the skopos and telos, which 
distinguishes the intentions and results of actions. The problem here is the different 
one of what the objects or ends of an action are when one is acting in conformity with 
a moral principle. 
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posse me magistratum, quam si decem captos cives ex magno captivorum 
numero redemero; nihil debebis mihi, cum te servitute ac vinculis liberavero? 
Atqui mea id causa faciam.’ Adversus hoc respondeo: ‘Aliquid istic tua causa 
facis, aliquid mea tua, quod redimis, mea, quod me redimis; tibi enim ad 
utilitatem tuam satis est quoslibet redemisse.' (6.13.3) 


Seneca argues that even actions that appear to be undertaken from 
the most blatantly self-interested motives may have ends or objects 
that are not self-interested. This recognition that the end of an action 
and its motive may not be reciprocal is significant. As Barbara Herman 
has recently argued, 'a given end of action—helping a friend—can 
be the object of various motives: compassion, prudence, fear of rejec- 
tion, and so on. The different motives affect my conception of what 
I am doing, its value and point for me; . . . (but) a full account of what 
an agent is doing must therefore include both motive and end." 
She goes on to suggest the following useful analogy with non-moral 
practical principles.? Suppose, out of concern for my future health, 
I begin to take some exercise. In doing this, I both accept and act from 
a principle of prudence. That I act from a principle of prudence, how- 
ever, does not mean that I in any way fail to be concerned with my 
future health, which is the end of my action. Prudence, in this case, 
is not the object or end of my action; my future health is. To be sure, 
my motive for being interested in my future health is a prudential 
one, and it both explains and furnishes a reason for that interest; but 
my prudential motive does not stand in place of my future health as 
the object or end of my action. In choosing the appropriate means 
to my future health, moreover, it is not prudence, but the require- 
ments of health that I must attend to. 

These observations help to clarify why, in acting from moral rules, 
the Stoics are not indulging in a kind of rule fetishism in which the 
needs of others merely become opportunities for further rule satis- 
faction. A Stoic may be motivated to help someone by recognizing 
that such an action conforms to a duty enjoined by nature’s law. 
But the object of that action is the benefit of the individual needing 
help. Stoic moral rules, leaving aside questions about their range or 
specificity,” indicate where our duties lie; they themselves, however, 
are not the objects or ends of our dutiful actions. Seneca is therefore 


?^ Barbara Herman, The Practice of Moral Judgment (Cambridge, 1994), 25. I am 
indebted to her discussion of the relation between ends and motives throughout this 
section of this chapter. > Ibid. 25 ff. 

26 See Inwood, this volume, for further discussion. 
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justified in suggesting that, when a wise man helps out a moral pro- 
gressor with praecepta, he does so because the progressor has a need. 
The wise man helps, moreover, because he recognizes that need; he 
is not merely following a rule for its own sake. Thus, there is no just- 
ification for claiming that the Stoic account of acting in accordance 
with nature’s commands precludes the proper recognition of others’ 
needs. But does the Stoics’ recognition of the needs of others amount 
to a recognition of their rights? 

As we saw above, Diogenes Laertius reports that, for Chrysippus, 
living in agreement with nature is in accordance both with universal 
nature and also, in particular, with human nature. This emphasis on 
our natures as being parts of a whole, however, might seem to under- 
cut respect for the kind of separateness and integrity of individuals 
typically associated with rights theories. Indeed, to many, including 
most recently John Cooper,” this feature of Stoicism precludes out 
of hand their recognition of the rights of individuals. If, as the Stoics 
believe, I am part of a whole and my needs and interests are to be 
measured with reference to the demands of the whole, it is difficult 
to see how any special respect or protection can be accorded to my 
own individual needs and interests. We need to remember as well 
that, in a Stoic context, as Cooper quite rightly emphasizes, if I am 
afflicted with a terminal illness, I am not supposed merely to resign 
myself to my sickness and view it as a local loss for me which some- 
how benefits the world order writ large. That is, I am not to view it 
just from the larger perspective of what is best for the rational order 
of the cosmos; I should view it as what is actually best for me as well, 
as a part of that divine cosmic order. Cooper’s argument should alert 
us to the way that we need to be aware of a wider theological and 
metaphysical context when examining notions in Stoicism such as 
rights, and how with respect to this particular issue we need to be 
aware of, say, their conception of the relation between local and global 
teleology or their metaphysical account of persons. But his blanket 
rejection of rights on the basis of their theology and their account 
of the moral personality is too quick. We can begin to see this by 
looking at an important passage from Epictetus which provides an 
initial qualification. According to Epictetus, Chrysippus claimed: 


77 John Cooper, ‘Eudaimonism, the Appeal to Nature, and "Moral Duty” in 
Stoicism’, in S. Engstrom and J. Whiting (eds.), Aristotle, Kant, and the Stoics: 
Rethinking Happiness and Duty (Cambridge, forthcoming). 
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As long as the future is uncertain to me I always hold to those things 
which are better adapted to obtaining the things in accordance with nature; 
for god himself has made me disposed to select these. But if I actually knew 
that I was fated now to be ill, I would even have an impulse to be ill. For 
my foot too, if it had intelligence, would have an impulse to get muddy. 
(Diss. 2.6.9 = SVF ii. 191, trans. Long and Sedley) 


Chrysippus claims that he is normally disposed to select a preferred 
indifferent such as health; but if he knew he was fated to be ill, he 
would form a corresponding impulse to select sickness. This is in 
accord with Cooper's view that there may be times when Stoics 
should actually welcome things they do not typically take to be in 
their interest, and they should treat them as being the best and most 
rational thing for the world animal and for themselves. Does this 
suggest, however, that they think there may be occasions when the 
demands of the whole override a person's individual interest, say, in 
being healthy? Before answering this question, it is important not to 
forget that there is a particular epistemological claim at play in this 
passage. Since we, like Chrysippus, do not know what Zeus knows, 
we presumably must strive for things that are typically in better 
accord with our natures, things such as good health, wealth, life, etc. 
So, at least in our ordinary attitudes, we would have no principled 
way of subsuming our health, or the health of others—or indeed any 
other particular local advantages—to the demands of the whole in a 
manner that would undermine individual interests or rights. From 
this, we might therefore conclude that Stoic theology poses no par- 
ticular threat to individual rights, because we must typically act in 
terms of an ordinary understanding of the rational order—an order 
we are normally disposed to follow in a way that does not threaten 
the interests of individuals. Chrysippus, for example, is presumably 
never in a position to justify having any impulses to be sick; he must 
pursue health in accord with an ordinary understanding of where 
his interests lie. We might be tempted to conclude, therefore, that 
our interests as parts are protected by our ignorance of any special 
demands from the whole to override them. 

I would not want to push this argument about the epistemology 
of the passage too far, however, for two reasons. First, for the Stoics, 
the ordinary understandings of the non-wise are in no way normat- 
ive. Hence, Chrysippus' counterfactual supposition leaves open the 
possibility that, if we had the knowledge of a wise man, we might 
see that there are good reasons to override individual interests on 
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particular occasions. And these would be the only sort of reasons that 
carry any weight for the Stoics. Moreover, even if our grasp of what 
the rational order holds in store for us in the future is uncertain, this 
does mean that the same holds true for our grasp of the past. If 
I am tortured to death, my Stoic friends would have to conclude 
that this was not only the best and most rational thing for the world 
animal viewed as a whole, it was the best thing that could have 
happened to me—which should be an unsettling result for anyone 
hoping to find in this part of the Stoic account an adequate respect 
for rights. Thus, any defence of rights attached to such things as 
health, life, or wealth?’ is similarly liable to come to naught because 
of the Stoics' wider theological commitment to explain all events in 
the light of the rational will of Zeus. 

If my local advantages and needs are to be measured solely with 
respect to the order of the whole, one plausible conclusion might be 
that I therefore have no individual right to anything. Thus, we might 
reasonably wonder whether the Stoics' talk about the respect owed to 
others because of their sacredness and dignity as fellow individuals 
ultimately turns out to be rather hollow. Or, at least, we might con- 
clude that it is made hollow by their theological commitment to the 
rationality of the demands of the whole. What role can the rights and 
dignity of an individual hope to play for those cheerfully prepared 
to assert, “Yes he was a sacred thing and his interests were in com- 
mon with mine because he was a fellow rational being [cf. De off. 
3.26]; but the fact that he died of torture was the best thing that could 
have happened to him (and to me)'? 

Although such an assertion might seem prima facie odd for a 
defender of rights, it looks considerably less odd if we remember the 
Stoics' particular account of the moral personality and their con- 
ception of value. Given that we might expect rights to be primarily 
attached to things that people find valuable—their lives, their prop- 
erty, their ability to make independent choices, etc.—we should not 
find it surprising if the Stoics' accounts of value and rights are linked. 
The Stoics, of course, have a highly controversial theory of what is 


** A problem of this sort confronts Long’s attempt to argue that the Stoics believe 
in rights to private property. It is hard to see what a property right can mean in a 
theory that 1s committed to saving: ‘You have a right to your land. Of course, now 
that vour neighbours have taken it by force and redestributed it among themselves, 
that is the best thing that could have happened both for you and the world animal.' 
See A. A. Long, ‘Stoic Philosophers on Persons, Property-Ownership and Commun- 
ity’, Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies, suppl. 68 (1997), 13-31. 
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valuable, since things such as life, health, and wealth, for instance, are 
for them ultimately matters of indifference. Witness the following 
passage from Epictetus: 


You ought to treat your whole body like a poor loaded-down donkey; if it be 
commandeered and a soldier lay hold of it, let it go, do not resist or grumble. 
If you do, you will get a beating and lose your little donkey just the same. 
. . . But when this is the way in which you should act as regards the body, 
consider what is left for you to do about all the other things that are pro- 
vided for the sake of the body. Since the body is a little donkey, the other 
things become bridles for a little donkey, little pack-saddles, little shoes, and 
barley. Let them go too, get rid of them more quickly and cheerfully than 
of the little donkey itself. (Duss. 4.1.79) 


When later theorists such as Locke or Hegel attach rights to prop- 
erty, it is because they think that physical possession and the inter- 
action between self and object in a material way gives expression to 
a valuable part of the individual personality. For the Stoics, on the 
other hand, an individual’s personality is not tied in any fundamental 
way to an external thing such as property or, as this passage from 
Epictetus drives home, even to one’s own life or body. One’s own 
body, for the Stoics, is something external because it is vulnerable 
to fortune and not in one’s power; it is nothing more than a beast of 
burden that has been loaded down with things we should cheerfully 
be rid of. What is in one’s power, however, is one’s own moral person- 
ality, which consists essentially in one’s eleutheria and is grounded 
in one’s power of giving or withholding assent (sunkatathesis). This 
alone is what is essential to us as persons and what alone has any true 
value. We may disagree with the Stoics here and wonder whether 
there is something deeply misguided about a moral theory that makes 
questions of human life and death a matter of moral indifference. 
But we should not thereby expect the Stoics to attach any rights to 
what they consider matters of indifference; nor should we conclude, 
I think, that they do not attach rights to what, in their view, are the 
essentially valuable features of individual human beings. 

To see this, we can now return to Cooper’s claim about the threat 
that their theological views pose to individual rights. When we prop- 
erly understand what it means to be an individual part of the divine 
order, it is no longer clear that there could be any moral interest of 
the whole that could threaten the separateness or moral integrity 
of a part. As we have seen, Chrysippus says that he would have an 
impulse to be sick if he knew that it were in accord with the demands 
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of the rational order of the universe. Notice, however, that his claim 
is limited to health, which is one of the indifferents. For Cooper’s 
argument to go through, however, we would need a passage show- 
ing that there might be demands of the rational order that would 
threaten what the Stoics take to be essentially valuable and discrete 
features of an individual. That is, we would need to find a passage 
claiming that we as individual parts of the whole might be required 
by Zeus’ providential moral law to assent to something immoral! for 
the sake of larger cosmic goals, or to assent to some other harm to 
our moral personality, our eleutheria, or our power of assent itself. 
But whenever Stoics talk about the way that cosmic demands sub- 
sume local ones, their examples are limited to indifferents.?? This is 
not surprising, since it may not always be in the larger interests of the 
cosmos that an individual acquire or retain a particular indifferent, 
though it is always in the interest of the whole for its individual parts 
to give proper expression to reason. If it is in accord with the rational 
order of nature that we be sick, or impoverished, or tortured, such 
a demand would present, for the Stoic, no threat to our integrity or 
separateness as individual parts, since such indifferents are not 
connected in the right way to what we essentially are. What we are 
essentially is our moral personality; and its essential features—our 
eleutheria and mental faculty of assent (assensio)—are always under 
our control and not subject, therefore, to any demands that would 
override their proper function. Indeed, it is not clear how what we 
are essentially as individual parts of the divine order—moral person- 
alites with the power of independent action and assent—could be at 
odds with some overall moral interest of the whole. Thus, Cooper's 
argument, I think, fails to show that the Stoics’ theology poses any 


2 There may be one possible exception to this, though it is unclear how seriously 
we should take it. There was apparently some disagreement in the early Stoa over 
the question of whether virtue could be lost because of drunkenness or melancholy 
(DL 7.127-8). Chrysippus argued that a wise man could lose his virtue through drunken- 
ness or melancholy, while Cleanthes argued that the virtue of the wise could not be 
lost because of the sureness of their katalepseis. Chrysippus’ view seems to open up 
the possibility that, if a wise man knew it were in the rational order of things for him 
to lose his virtue through drunkenness, he should form an impulse to do so. This 
might be an example, then, of an individual assenting to a personal moral harm for 
the sake of some more global demand. The ancient reports make it hard to know 
whether Chrysippus' or Cleanthes' view on this issue won out, however; nor do they 
make it clear what the early Stoics thought was at stake in this argument. The sources 
which offer the fullest evidence for rights—Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus—register no 
awareness of this dispute and never suggest that the integrity of our moral personal- 
ities might be threatened by any demands of the rational cosmos. 
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threat to a theory of rights rooted in the moral autonomy of indi- 
viduals, though it does show why their conception of cosmic demands 
would override individual interests or rights attached to indifferents. 
However, once we properly understand what it means in Stoicism to 
be a moral individual, and how a moral individual is a part of a moral 
whole, we no longer have any reason for thinking that their theology 
precludes out of hand a commitment to individual rights, if those 
rights are linked in the right way to our moral personalities. 

I have argued that there are no impediments in the Stoics' account 
of principled action or in their theological account of the separate- 
ness or autonomy of individuals to undermine a theory of rights. I 
have also argued that they have the requisite moral vocabulary and 
concepts centring on such notions as eleutheria, libertas, and potestas 
to give expression to the idea that our moral personalities are a locus 
for rights, and that they hold as well a conception of the relation 
between law and duties that can sustain a theory of rights. More- 
over, they hold several key doctrines of later natural-rights theorists 
such as the natural equality and worth of all human beings regardless 
of social position or gender (cf. SVF iii. 254), and they stress the 
fundamental worth of our moral personalities as expressed in our 
power of autonomous choice. It remains to look at one final line of 
Stoic argument, however, that takes all of these potential components 
of a natural-rights theory and structures them into an explicit, the- 
oretical expression. The guiding idea behind Stoic natural rights, like 
that of the Enlightenment rights theorists who were reading them, 
relies on a straightforward analogy between conventional rights and 
natural rights. Just as there are conventional laws which generate 
conventional rights, so there are natural laws that generate natural 
rights. It is further assumed in this argument that all rights are the 
products of some system of laws. However, since some laws are by 
convention, they can generate only conventional rights; natural laws, 
on the other hand, generate rights which are natural. Other elements 
in the theory rely on a series of similar analogies between conven- 
tional and natural systems of rules. So, for instance, just as some rules 
apply to groups or associations that are conventional, so there are rules 
that govern natural groups. Correspondingly, just as conventional laws 
enjoin duties and authorize particular offices and powers, so do laws 
that are natural; and the duties and particular powers authorized by 
nature’s laws are themselves natural and apply without distinction 
to the members of natural groups. 
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It is difficult to know exactly when this particular set of inferences 
and analogies began making its appearance among Stoics. Malcolm 
Schofield has recently charted the movement from Zeno’s utopian 
Republic, which seems to include only the wise, to the more cos- 
mopolitan vision of Chrysippus—certainly a necessary step for a 
notion of natural rights attaching to all in virtue of their common 
reason and humanity.” By the time we get to such later Stoics as 
Epictetus and Seneca these analogies are already well established, 
though rarely defended; and if we are unsure what role, if any, such 
analogies played in Chrysippus’ On Law or Republic, there is no 
shortage of them in Cicero’s own stoicizing accounts of the nature 
of laws and the republic. Indeed, since perhaps the most thorough- 
going, and certainly the most influential, use of these analogies is 
found in Cicero, I will mainly refer to these. Much of his account, 
however, can probably be traced back to early Stoics (see note 29, 
however); but since the primary task of this pater is to argue that 
the origins of natural rights are to be found in the Stoa, I will pass 
over these difficult doxographical questions for now. 

For the Stoics, one is not a human being unless one is part of a 
community (cf. Diss. 2.5.26; 1.28.19). Moreover, in virtue of our 
status as human beings we are all members of a natural community; 
and our claim to be treated as members of this community is based 
on our common attribute of rationality. Thus, in De legibus 1, for 
instance, Cicero begins by setting out the grounds for natural law in 
a straightforwardly stoicizing account that essentially paraphrases the 
passage we saw from Chrysippus’ Peri nomou: ‘lex est ratio summa, 
insita in natura, quae iubet ea quae facienda sunt prohibetque con- 
traria.’ He then draws together the connections between reason, law, 
and community by arguing that all those who have reason in com- 
mon must have right reason in common which is to be identified with 
natural law. He takes this as being sufficient to license the conclusion 
that all those who have natural law in common belong to the same 
natural community, the community of reason (1.23). 

After establishing the basis of natural law and the natural commun- 
ity, Cicero begins setting out the rules and governing conditions of 
various powers, duties, religious offices, magistracies, etc. The con- 
ferral of these powers and duties, moreover, is continually expressed 
in a way that extends the language of conventional rights and privileges 


^ M. Schofield, The Stoic Idea of the City (Cambridge, 1991). 
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to a natural community bound by a shared rationality and common 
natural law. As we have seen, Cicero makes use of the language of 
rights (potestas, ius) in describing the exercise of these powers (De 
leg. 3.10; 3.27),"' and he derives the duties attendant upon them from 
laws that he deems to be natural. His notion of a right, therefore, is 
sustained by linking it to the due processes of law, the autonomous 
participation of individuals in a system of offices, the exercise of 
authorized powers, and the proper fulfilment of duties. He then makes 
straightforward inferences from the existence of such conventional 
rights to the existence of natural rights—rights which attach to indi- 
viduals in virtue of their common citizenship in the natural com- 
munity of reason. 

Many contemporary catalogues of human rights include an array 
of economic, social, and cultural rights covering such things as health 
care, employment, property, and education. We have seen how the 
Stoic conception of value would certainly exclude such concerns.? 
But, for all that, the Stoics give theoretical expression to the notion 
of natural human rights. To the extent that they focus on autonomy 
and ground rights in a system of legal procedures, they diverge from 
theories of human rights that aim at particular outcomes or at indi- 
vidual welfare, at least 1f we take our welfare to extend beyond 
the exercise of our moral personality. ‘The Stoics do not think, for 
example, that I have a right not to be tortured. But I have a right 
to exercise my rational autonomy or eleutheria, and to show indif- 
ference to my circumstances. And I can freely choose to take the 
proper moral attitude to my torture and my torturers. It is my due 
as a divine, rational spark and as a citizen in the universal cosmopolis. 
We might think this an odd result for a theory of natural rights; but 
it is one that in some sense 1s faced in one form or another by all 
theories of rights which, like the Stoics', give primacy to rational 
autonomy and choice. 

In carrying out their duties, duties derived from their status as 
citizens participating in natural law, Stoics act in a way that accords 
respect for the moral autonomy, equality, and rationality of their 
fellow citizens. Moreover, they fulfil their offices, offices which they 
have both a duty and a right to fulfil in accordance with Zeus' rational 


? See p. 159. 

32, Although, given the Stoics’ concern with the development of the moral per- 
sonality, 1t 1s possible to see how their account of rights might be extended to cover 
something like education. 
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will. Citizens of the cosmopolis do not have a right to universal health 
care nor do they have a right to smoke; but apart from that, they 
live in a moral climate conducive to the recognition of their fellow 
citizens’ needs and rights—rights that the Stoics think that we all 
share in virtue of the fact that we are human. 


7 


The Stoic Sage in the Cosmic City 


DIRK OBBINK 


Much attention has been given to the Stoic concept of the universe 
as a city, its development as a political model, and its influence on 
subsequent thought, especially theories of natural law. The notion 
develops over time through a succession of thinkers, from Zeno’s 
exclusive city of the wise, and Chrysippus’ conception of the cosmos 
as a polity of gods and wise men, to Cicero and the later view that 
all men live (or ought to live) under the same canons of natural law. 
While this development is clear in outline, answers to other questions 
are less clear. Posing solutions to them offers some general inroads 
into Stoic political theory. Was the transition occasioned by changed 
political circumstances, or was it a reposturing of doctrine in response 
to salvos from philosophical quarters? What does Chrysippus expect 
us to think that the Stoic sage will actually do in a community of gods 
and wise men that is not in any ordinary sense a polis, in fulfilment 
of his essentially political nature? How does the notion of universal 
law come to be reapplied within the framework of existing cities? 


I. THE TWO MYTHS: SOCIAL CONTRACT 
VERSUS UTOPIA 


There are two basic and contrasting ideas that often present them- 
selves as political theories or philosophies. Both lie primarily in the 
realm of myth. One is the idea of social contract, presenting an account 
of the origins of society. The other is the concept of utopia: an ima- 
ginative vision of the way social life might be or even aim at, but is 
fundamentally not. The contract ‘projects life into the distant past, 
the utopia into the future or some distant place'.! In the ancient Greek 


! Northrop Frye, ‘Varieties of Literary Utopias’, Daedalus (Spring 1965), repr. in 
Sir Thomas More, Utopia: A Revised Translation, Backgrounds, Criticism, trans. and 
ed. R. M. Adams (2nd edn., New York, 1992), 205-16 at 205. 
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tradition we might see Epicurus as offering us the former, Plato the 
latter. According to Lucretius and Epicurus the most important social 
principle was the agreement not to harm and so not be harmed: u) 
BAdrrrew u) BAamrecBat. By contrast, Plato’s ‘best city in speech’ is 
said to be a rapáóerypa laid up év ovpav@ (Rep. 592b), and the city 
of the Laws is said to be inhabited ‘perhaps by the gods, or by the 
children of the gods' (739d). 

Though the idea of social contract, as Mill put it, clearly ‘passes 
a fiction off as a fact', it is usually accorded the status of respectable 
theory in politics, for the reason that 'the emphasis in the contract 
myth falls on the present facts of society which it is supposed to 
explain'.^ The origins of the contract are projected deep into the 
mythical past. But, since the past 1s the area in which historical evi- 
dence lies, the social contract purports to be making assertions that 
can be verified. 

The idea of utopia or ideal model state, on the other hand, is purely 
speculative. It is 'designed to contain or provide a vision for one's 
ideas, not to be a theory connecting social facts or realities together’.* 
This is instantly apparent from a review of accounts of attempts to 
take utopian constructions literally by putting them into practice as 
actual communities. For they are not intended for immediate actions. 
Neither Plato's nor Aristotle's accounts of the best politeiai include 
any political procedure, constitutional or revolutionary or otherwise, 
for instituting change that would directly bring them about. 'This is 
not, of course, to say that they were never intended by their authors 
to be enacted. But, unlike the social contract, the function of the 
utopia is not normally to explain anything about existing society or 
politics, with which it is rather meant simply to contrast or displace. 
Hence there is some basis for the tendency to relegate utopia to a 
literary topos or genre, rather than serious political philosophy. There 
is also, of course, a good case to be made for making the utopia 
central to politics—namely, as a catalyst for ideas and thus in them- 
selves a kind of political theory. But this is not my objective here. 

The Stoic idea of the universe as a city and its development as a 
utopian political model has been claimed as the origin of theories of 
natural law. It is tempting to say that what the Stoics succeeded in 
describing as a cosmic city was a communistic ideal state or utopia, 
certain aspects of which, either implemented in practice or retained 
in the ideal, influenced the later tradition. I argue in particular that it 


? Ibid. * Ibid. 
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would be a mistake to see the Stoic idea of the cosmic city as utopian 
in character, as speculative in the sense described above, as it is some- 
times taken to be, or in any way comparable to Aristotle’s or even 
Plato's proposals for the apictn moùreía (which is, I think, as close 
as we can come to utopia in Greek). Rather, the Stoic formulation 
of the cosmic city purports to describe the world as it actually is 
for the Stoic wise man. For the Stoics, I argue, the existence of the 
cosmic city is a fact about the world; its political character is, from the 
Stoic point of view, simply true. This is not to say that the cosmic 
city is without political relevance or is depoliticized; it takes on addi- 
tional political significance from the fact that, as part of the part of 
the providential design of the world, the cosmic city must at times 
coexist with, as it were, superimposed upon other, inferior states. I 
will try to sustain the thesis that the idea of the cosmic city exerts 
its political force from the larger systematic implications of Stoic 
physics and ethics as a whole. 


II. THE CITY OF THE WISE AS A FACT 
ABOUT THE WORLD 


It now seems clear that the notion of the cosmic city was not mono- 
lithic, but emerges over time. The transition from Zeno's utopian 
polity of the wise, governed by nomos that is koinos, to Chrysippus’ 
notion (also sampling Heraclitus) of the cosmos as a polity of gods and 
men that is not in any conventional sense a city opens up new moral 
possibilities. One result is an expanding vision of the applicability 
of law beyond the confines of individual, conflicting polities. Instead 
we get an other-regarding conception of universal law no longer 
preoccupied with any individual polts per se. It is important to note, 
as several recent commentators have done;,* that this conception is 
independent not only of any given but also of any ideal city, thus 
yielding a framework that could hope to compete with the rival polit- 
ical theories of Plato and Aristotle. 

It is sometimes held that Zeno and Chrysippus envisaged a polis 
which would one day be constituted by wise men alone, while later 


* Most recently A. Laks, review of Schofield, The Stoic Idea of the City (1991), 
Ancient Philosophy, 14 (1994), 452-60 at 453. 
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Stoics were compromised by actual political circumstances into imple- 
menting some aspects of the cosmic city while abandoning others. 
But this view cannot, I think, be sustained. It is common enough, for 
example, to read in commentators puzzled by the later Stoic insistence 
that the cosmic city is the one inhabited by all men, that ‘later Stoic 
emphasis on the ordinary disciple, rather than the sophos himself, 
led to a dilution of the original community of the wise to include all 
men of goodwill' ? But if that is what Zeno and Chrysippus origin- 
ally meant, would later Stoics actually have countenanced such a 
compromise? 

I am speaking in the first instance of Chrysippus' notion of the 
cosmic city, as mediated through his second-century successors. There 
is no evidence that Zeno himself referred to the cosmos as a city: rather 
he seems simply to have defined the membership of the state as con- 
sisting of the wise and good (DL 7.33): év r HodAtteia vapwcrávra 
moXirac kai diAovc kat otketovc Kat éAevÜépouc roXc crrovóaiovc uóvov 
(‘In the Republic he declares the good alone to be true citizens or 
friends or kindred or free men’). The fact that Zeno’s Republic seems 
to have been written at least in part in reaction to Plato's may or may 
not suggest that he formulated his ideas within a similar framework— 
i.e. that he proposed an ideal, but non-existent constitution. Certainly 
Zeno's conception of the political function of love and friendship, 
as well established by Schofield,? owes much to an idealized Spartan 
educational and political model. There is also Cynic precedence for 
the idea of cosmopolitanism, and Zeno's Cynic origins are well-enough 
attested. But we cannot gauge the extent to which the Cynic evidence 
has been Stoicized, even forged. Nor is there agreement on the sense 
in which the Cynics presupposed an ideal state, as opposed to parody- 
ing attempts at constructing them. The Cynics seem to have proposed 
something like a utopian lifestyle. Accounts of attempts by Diogenes 
and others to live it have the qualities of failed utopias. 

Was Zeno's city intended as a real utopian city, a sketch for a 
genuine community consisting of people living in the same location 
and interacting with each other? Or was it a metaphorical city, a revi- 
sionist moral ideal for a society made up of the wise and good alone, 
wherever they are on the face of the earth? Or was it something in 


* O. Murray, review of H. C. Baldry, The Unity of Mankind in Greek Thought 
(Cambridge, 1965), CR 80 (1966), 368-71. Alternatively we are offered all countries, 
or all parts of the cosmos. 

^ The Stotc Idea of the City, 22-56 (Ch. 2, ‘City of Love’). 
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between the two, with certain features of both? We cannot ignore the 
question of whether or not Zeno advanced a specific ideal politeia, 
for the reason that his Republic was foundational for later Stoic views. 
Chrysippus certainly endorsed it, or aspects of it. According to 
Diogenes Laertius (7.187—9), Chrysippus in his On Republic accepted 
Zeno's insistence on the community of women, and in On Justice 
approved cannibalism under certain circumstances. The lists of 
slanderous details which were later compiled certainly sound as though 
they came from what must have been a description of a whole other 
world: incest (probably a concomitant of community of women, 
or vice versa); cannibalism (indicative of an interest in the customs 
of other peoples, which could have utopian overtones). There is no 
coinage for the purpose of exchange or travel abroad. There are no 
traditional education, no law courts, or gymnasia: adults would feel 
paternal affection for all children; no distinction in dress of men and 
women; no part of the body is to be concealed; homosexuality was 
acceptable. On the other hand, we do not know for certain from what 
kind of description these details derive, whether of an imaginatively 
conceived, single polity, or built up out of observations of existing 
polities and speculations about past and potential ones. If Zeno 
had imaginatively described an ideally functioning society in which 
humans actually lived in this way in complete harmony with nature, 
we would have a very utopian polity indeed. But we may note that 
Zeno spoke of cities plural in connection with trade and travel, and 
so is unlikely to have constructed a single politeza for a single func- 
tioning city. And ethnography, such as is certainly represented in 
some of Chrysippus' political repertoire, need not be utopian (he 
wrote, for example, on burial customs), or focused on the formation 
of a unitary ideal constitution. It has been suggested that some of 
the objectionable features were offered as examples of indifferents; 
others, like cannibalism im extremis, as examples of what the wise 
might justly do in special circumstances, xara zepicracw. The reports 
of the scandalous elements are couched in such terms as vouoÜeretv, 
9oyparilew, kcAeew. But, as Erskine notes,’ this is the conventional 
rhetoric of doxographical report, not (necessarily) as prescriptions 
for what ordinary progressors should do. 


7 A. Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoic: Political Thought and Action (London, 1990), 
22 with n. 32. See further P. A. Vander Waerdt, ‘Zeno’s Republic and the Origins of 
Natural Law', in id. (ed.), The Socratic Tradition (Ithaca, 1994), 272-308. 
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We do have at least one bit of evidence: the testimony of Philo- 
demus that tells us that Zeno at the beginning of his Republic claimed 
that the politeia he described had direct relevance to his own time 
and place: De Stoicis col. 12, 1-6 mapolpwyrec Ort KaT apyac TOD 
ypálu]luaroc éudaiver rò mpdchopov | adr (as. HoAreía) éxriBéva 
Kal Toic TÓTOLC, €v ofc UnTpyE, Kal TOI xpdvoic, | ka otc Cy: Zeno's 
Republic apparently had been defended by some followers as being 
purely theoretical, although they were ‘overlooking the fact that at 
the beginning of the work he declared he published it [his Republic] 
as something that applied to the places and times in which he lived’. 
This could of course have been true by extension even if his work 
did take a utopian cast. But Philodemus (who knew the work) attests 
that he made the connection explicit from the outset. We might, 
therefore, be inclined to suspect that the Stoic politera had a less than 
ideal quality about it from the Zenonian stage. I leave the matter open 
(1t deserves further examination). We can take as given, however, that 
Zeno's conception of the Stoic political wise man was sufficiently 
practical to be instantiated in contemporary persons, and for such a 
figure to be portrayed in drama of the day, as can be seen from the 
iambic verses preserved in an ancient MS: 


dyamáre TOUTOV Tüvrec ÖC exe rayaba 
dravr èv adranxpycréc, eoyerije, dT Aoc, 
duAofaciAevc, avdpetoc, ép TICTEL peyac, 
copo, piredAdny, mpaic, EUTIpOCTyOpOC, 

5 rà mavoüpya pcv, THY [0 a]Andecav céBo, 


emicTape[oc ] 
Tysav Üeovc. [ ] 
auToy xuBe[py }* 


You have to really admire him—all of you: especially when he’s got all of 
the virtues: he’s noble, of good birth, kind, one of the king’s friends, brave, 
faithful, wise, beloved by all Greeks, gentle, good at giving orders, hating 
all that is base, respecting the truth, having sure knowledge, honouring the 
gods, being himself the steersman . . . 


Copied out in an anthology already by the mid-third century Bc, 
the lines derive almost certainly from a comedy. The identity of the 
individual praised by a speaker in the comedy is unknown, though 


* PArgent 307 verso (CGFPR 300 Austin = Pack? 1698). The lines are re-edited 
with full discussion of the connotations of the adjectives by P. J. Parsons, 


"DIAEAAHN', MH 53 (1996), 106-15. 
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a guess might be hazarded on the sympathetic soldier Thrasonides 
in Menander’s Misoumenos, who served in Cyprus ‘under one of 
the kings’ (fr. 5 Sandbach). The political character of the catalogues 
of virtues is striking. Zeno’s teaching about the unity of virtues 
possessed by the leader of the ideal polity might already have influ- 
enced Menander’s composition. Later in the third century Chrysippus 
himself would cite the play in his Jepi épwroc, illustrating his 
contention that €pwe is a matter of $(AMa, since the protagonist 
Thrasonides abstained from his mistress, although he had her in 
his power, because he was hated (wcoúpevoc) by her.? The possibility 
of such a characterization reinforces the notion that the ideal Stoic 
political ruler could be instantiated in ‘real life'—at least as depicted 
on the stage. 


III. THE COSMOS AS CITY 


Dearth of further evidence about Zeno's Republic forces us to 
focus on Chrysippus' formulation of the state, though of course there 
is every reason to believe that he developed this in exegesis or 
even defence of Zeno's views. In Chrysippus, Zeno's cities become 
the kosmos-polis.'" On this point we are fortunate in having a relat- 
ively early bit of testimony deriving from Philodemus' second- 
century BC sources (followed in his De pietate), which clearly depicts 
Chrysippus' cosmic city as populated by the wise, ruled jointly by 
men and the gods: 


rà ma|panràńcia 66 Kav | roic Hepi óceox | ypáde: wef dv eima]lpev Kat 
roic 'Hpa|xA[ec]rov cvvouewov. | [ac on) KAV TOL mpelr[{ecr}oale TV 
Nóx[r]a | Qeáv dc [et]vo« | mporicrqy ` ev d€ | Tax TpiTw TÓ v'k[óc]| pov 
éva Tv dpolvip[wly, cuvtoAre|rev[d]|wevov 8eotc | kaè dvðpoðnroc, Kail rov 
óAepolv] Kai] tov A[i]a rov avrov | e[u, xa]Üdmep «adróv [H ]paxAecrov 
Aél yew ` év Ôe TÒL repre [x]ai Adyouc €lI[p]wrde melp]i [7]où [rov] | 
kócuov Canov etv[a]: | xai AoyiKov Kal $polvoóv Ka<i> 0[c]óv. kalv] | otc 


?* DL 7.129-30. The passage is atomized by von Arnim into two separate testi- 
monia (SVF i. 716, 718), unfortunately obscuring the likely implication that 
Chrysippus adduced the example in his Tepi €pwroc (possibly also in his Jepi Biwy), 
since the compiler of this section of DL 7 is more likely to have taken the example 
of Menander from Chrysippus than to have adduced it on his own authority. The 
example of Menander's Thrasonides is similarly adduced by Arr. Diss. Epict. 4.1, 19 
(Misoumenos fr. 2 Sandbach). 

!1^ See also J. Kerschensteiner, Kosmos: Quellenkritische Untersuchungen zu den 
Vorsokratikern (Munich, 1962). 
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lepi mpovoíac | uévro« tac abrac | exribycw «c»vvoikewocew TH vx | 
t[o]é mavròc Kai rà | ràv edv [ó]vónalra epapporre: rfc | SpequTnroc 
&mo|A[a]ócov aKomuatwe.'! l 

He (Chrysippus) writes comparable things in On Nature, assimilating them 
to Heraclitus’ teaching together with those (viz. of the poets, Orpheus, 
Musaeus, Homer, et al.) of which we have spoken (viz. col. 6, 16-26). Thus 
in the first book he says that Night is the very first goddess; in the third that 
the cosmos ts a single entity of (or for?) the wise, its citizenship, he says, being 
held jointly by gods and human beings, and that war and Zeus are the same, 
as (he says) Heraclitus also says. And in the fifth he puts arguments in con- 
nection with the thesis that the universe is an animal and rational and exer- 
cises understanding and is a god. And in his books On Prono:a he sets forth 
the same identifications with the soul of the universe and attaches names of 
gods, indulging his subtlety without ceasing. 


André Laks (following Henrichs’ translation) has argued that kócuov 
éva TOV ppoviuwv here means ‘the universe is one of the wise’, on the 
grounds that the doctrine that the cosmos is itself wise and rational 
is independently attested for Chrysippus.'? Philodemus himself 
says as much a few lines later: the universe ‘is rational and exercises 
understanding’. Yet I stand by the translation given above, since 
Chrysippus was especially remembered for having declared that the 
kócuoc was etc, where eic has the sense of eic kai 6 aùróc or kowóc 
or £uvóc.? Heraclitus (whom, according to Philodemus, Chrysippus 
was echoing here!?) in fr. 30 kócpov róvÓe, TOV AUTOV drávrow, OUTE 


! PHerc. 1428 col. 7,12—8,13. For the text, see A. Henrichs, C.Erc. 4 (1974) 20. 

7 Review of Schofield, The Stoic Idea of the City (1991), Ancient Philosophy, 14 
(1994), 459—60; cf. Schofield, p. 74 with n. 19. 

! See Cleanthes, Hymn. ad Jov., SVE i. 537 line 21 we? éva yíyvecÜat mavtwy 
Aóyov alev éóvra; Plut. De stoic. rep. 1035C Tov Kócpov éva Óvra Kal memepacpuévov; 
1065f tov kócuov aAAa Üedv kai avOpwrwy actu kowóv cvvvoumcouévov perà 
dixnc kat àperrjc 6podoyoupévwnc Kai pakapüoc; Plut. De virt. Alex. 339A—B mrávrac 
avOpwrouc 1yyc.evÜa Snudtac xai moàirac, eic 0€ Bioc Ñ kai Kécpoc, a hotly con- 
tested passage, but e& «ócuoc must be authentically Stoic in just this sense. The 
expression efc Kdcjoc gets its own entry in Adler's index. In Heraclitus fr. 64 xepavvóv 
TO Trp is said to be $póvuov. If the cosmos were only one (of the wise), out of a larger 
plurahty of wise entities, it would be paradoxical to say the least, since the cosmos 
subsumes all entities. 

'" For xócpov éva, see also Heraclitus fr. 89 (Plut. De superst. 166C) va kai kowóv 
Kocpov eivai (cf. DL 9.8 kai éva elvai xdcuov). With the genitive: M. Ant. 7.9 
cvykararérakTat yàp KAL cuyKocpel (sc. zrávra) TOV OUTOV KÖCHOV * KÓCHOC TE yàp 
eic é£ amravTwy, kat 0cóc eic ĝe ürrávrow; DL 9.12 kócpov éva TOv £vyrávrov. As 
for the testimonia later in the passage, Chrysippus was clearly thinking of fr. 53 
TrÓAepoc TravTwr ev TaTHp écrit, TavTwr ÕE BactAetc, Kat rovc uév Deovc Edere roUc 
6€ avOpwrouc, Tovc pev SovrAouc Eroince rovc ĝe éAevÜépovc (‘war is the father of all 
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tic Gewv ovre àvÜpcxrow eroincev (‘this universe, the same for all, 
did none of gods or men make’), exhibits the post-position of 
6 avroc (= etc), combined with the objective genitive. According to 
Philodemus, Chrysippus was describing not a utopia of sages and 
gods that might under the best circumstances one day come into 
being, but a cUcrnya that already exists in the nature of the world." 
For those who understand, there exists not the kind chaotic world 
of diversity and multiplicity experienced by ddpovec, but a single 
world, lived-in politically by gods (who are by definition wise) and 
men (who are potentially so), characterized by the kind of unceasing 
(and therefore regular and unitary) change described by Heraclitus 
(as the Stoics read him). While such a world might be awaited 
indefinitely by normal progressors, for the Stoic wise man this is a 
feature of the cosmos as it exists now, not only in thought but as a 
material, cosmic reality. 

Another reason for thinking that the Stoic cosmic city might not 
have been a utopian political conception is that it forms an integral 
part of the Stoic doctrine of providential teleology: it is part of 
the teleological structure of the world as it exists now. Perhaps our 
clearest report of it comes from Cicero’s De natura deorum, book 2, 
where Cicero explicates Stoic theology. There, as part of the argu- 
ment that the gods pay attention to the affairs of men, we are told 
that the universe was created for the sake of ‘gods and men’, and its 


and king of all, and some he shows as gods, others as men; some he makes slaves, 
others free’) (in Homer Zeus is commonly called father of gods and men). Cf. fr. 2 
tov Adyou Ó éóvroc Evvot Cwoucw oi modot wc idiav éxovrec dpdvycw (‘although 
the logos is common the many live as though they had a private understanding’). 


I5 The genitive figures in several Stoic definitions of kócuoc: Diogenes of Babylon 
ap. Philod. Rhet. 3, PHerc. 1506 col. 8 (SVF iii. 117) å[lġp]óvæv yap mód [odK éc]|erw 
obd€ vópoc, Ada Ta[y] | êk Dewy Kat copay cucnud|twv; Stob. Ecl. 1.184.8 W. «ócuov 
S eivai dycw 6 Xpvcunmoc 76 ék Oedv kat avOpwrwy cictnpa kai èk THv éveka TOUTWY 
yeyovór«v; Arius Didymus ap. Eus. Praep. ev. 15.15 réyecBar ð kócpov kai TO 
oikTýpiov Bewv Kat àvÜpormow; cf. Heraclitus fr. 114 éva Aóyov Kat piav mpóvouav 
. . Tepcyvyvouévqv ámávrov kat kparoócav. 

'€ Similarly the notion that the cosmic city is populated not merely by humans 
but by gods as well seems to be meant not merely rhetorically (i.e. as the zeugma 
gods + men = all rational beings), nor again quite literally, but allegorically: it is not 
the Romantic conception whereby gods and men would one day again dine together, 
as they had according to Hesiod before Prometheus' quarrel with Zeus, but rather 
simply the standard Stoic understanding of what gods are: Athena, for instance, is 
simply the embodiment of rationality, which, according to the Stoics, inhabits the 
universe. Being rational, the universe is itself a god, not at some future time but 
for all time. Likewise men too participate in the one actual cosmos by virtue of their 
rationality. 
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contents for the enjoyment of men: ‘For the universe is as it were 
the common home of gods and men, or a city that belongs to both. 
For they alone live according to justice and law and by the use of 
reason’ (2.154). 


principio ipse mundus deorum hominumque causa factus est, quaeque in 
eo sunt ea parata ad fructum hominum et inventa sunt. est enim mundus 
quasi communis deorum atque hominum domus, aut urbs utrorumque; soli 
enim ratione utentes iure ac lege vivunt. ut igitur Athenas et Lacedaemonem 
Atheniensium. Lacedaemoniorumque causa putandum est conditas est, 
omniaque quae sint in his urbibus eorum populorum recte esse dicuntur, 
sic quaecumque sunt in omni mundo deorum atque hominum putanda sunt. 
In the first place the universe itself was created for the sake of gods and men, 
and the things it contains were provided and contrived for the enjoyment of 
men. For the universe is as it were the common home of gods and men, or 
a city that belongs to both. For they alone live according to justice and law 
by the use of reason. So just as it must be supposed that Athens and Sparta 
were founded for the sake of the Athenians and the Spartans, and all the 
things contained in those cities are rightly said to belong to those peoples, 
so whatever things are contained in the entire universe must be supposed 
to belong to gods and men. (trans. Schofield) 


An analogy between things in the universe and things in Athens 
and Sparta being founded for the sake of those peoples follows. In 
spite of quasi, 'as it were', which explains that the universe-city is 
not like an ordinary city, at least in so far as it is not the product of 
human effort, it is important to see that this describes a state of 
existence as it is in the world as it currently is, not an ideal consti- 
tution yet to be sought after or instituted. It is simply the way the 
Stoic teleologically driven universe operates. That is not to say that 
it is merely an analogy or metaphor, in spite of Cicero's quasi domus 
aut urbs, though this has been suggested. Rather the universe-city 
is a way of describing the universe in its aspect of being inhabited, 
or ‘a place of habitation’ if you will. For the Stoics this fulfils an 
important definitional criterion. À parallel text comes from Arius 
Didymus in Eusebius (Praep. ev. 15.15 = SVF ii. 528): 


AéyecBat dé Kdcpov cúócrypa É ovpavoD xai áépoc Kat yc kat Gadarryc 
Kat TOV ev aùroic hucewy * AéyecÜat è kócpov kat TO OlkTHpLov Dewy Kat 
avopwruwv kat THY EveKa TOUTWY yevopévov CUCTHEG. OV yap rpórmov sróAuc 
Aéyeraa Ótxycoc TÓ T€ OLKTHPLOV KAL TO ÈK TWH EvoLKOUYTWY cov TOLC TOAITALC 
cUcryua, OUTW Kat Ò KÓcuoc otovet nOA écriv ex Dewy Kal àvÜpcrmov 
cuvect@ca, TOv pev Dewy THY Hyepoviay éyóvrow, tæv 8 dvÜpoómov 
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UToTEeTaypevwv. Kowwviav Ò vmdpxew mpóc aAAnAouc dia rò Aóyov 
peréyew, oc ecTi pucee vóuoc ` Ta Ó GAAa mrávra. yeyovévat TOUTWY veka. 
otc aAodovOwe vopuctéov mpovoeivy TOv avOpamwv Tov Ta àa Ówiwkotvra 
Üeóv, evepyetixov óvra. Kal xpucróv Kai diAdvOpwrov Sixaidv Te kai mácac 
€xovra. Tac áperác. 

The universe is said to be an organization of heaven and air and earth and 
sea and the natures within them. The universe is also called the habitation 
of gods and men, and the organization consisting of gods and men and the 
things created for their sake. For just as there are two meanings of city, one 
as habitation and two as the organization of its inhabitants along with its 
citizens, so the world is like a city consisting of gods and men, with the gods 
serving as rulers and men as their subjects. They are members of a com- 
munity because of their participation in reason, which is natural law; and 
everything else is created for their sake. In consequence of which it must 
be believed that the god who administers the wholes exercises providence 
for men, being beneficent, kind, well disposed to men, just and having all 
the virtues. (trans. Long-Sedley with modifications) 


Here there are given two Stoic definitions of 'city'—one as place of 
habitation, another by analogical extension to the relations among its 
parts as ‘organization’ or ‘structure’ (cócrqua). Schofield argues that 
the first is likely to have been the primary and original formulation 
in Chrysippus' account—in comparison, for example, with the defini- 
tion of ‘city’ given at Clem. Strom. 4.26 (SVF ii. 327): 


The Stoics say that the universe (ovpavéc) is in the proper sense a city, but 
that those here on earth are not—they are called cities, but are not really. 
For a city or a people is something morally good, an organization (cUcrnpa) 
or group (z41joc) of men administered by law which exhibits refinement 
(dcretov). 


The analysis sounds Zenonian: critique of a popular but ill-considered 
view, refined in the following presentation of the proper Stoic defini- 
tion. Thus there are two different senses why the universe is said to 
be a city: (1) the universe is a city in an analogical sense according to 
the structure of its parts (without those parts being accorded special 
privilege by virtue of possessing reason, as gods and men do), and 
(2) the universe is a city in so far as it fulfils the definition of being 
the actual place in which all rational beings reside. This version is 
represented in the passage from Cicero ND 2.154 (given above) and 
in one definition in the passage quoted above from Arius. I agree 
with Schofield that the second—the universe as place of habitation— 
was probably Chrysippus' original formulation. We may compare 
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the proem to Chrysippus’ On Law from Marcianus Inst. 1.11.25 
(SVF iii. 314): 


6 vópoc mavTwy écri Bacidevc Deiwy ve kat avOpwrivwv mpaypárov ` det 
0€ aùròv npocráryv re evar TÖV Kadw@v Kal THY aicypwv Kal üpxovra. Kat 
nyELOVva, xai karà TOUTO kavóva re etvat SiKaiwy Kai Adikwr Kal THY Prcet 
TodktKa@v Cawy mpocrakrucóv êv dv mowréov, aTrayopeuTiKoV È WY Ov 
TonTéov. 

Law is king of all things divine and human. It must preside over what is 
honourable and base, both as ruler and as guide, and in virtue of this 1t must 
be the standard of justice and injustice, prescribing to animals whose nature 
is political what they should do, and prohibiting what they should not do. 


Humans earn an honorary place in this universe precisely because 
they exercise reason, just as the gods instantiate it. The universe is 
thus made up of rational beings who live in accordance with law and 
justice. Why the universe in this sense constitutes a community, and 
why man and gods are associated in this community, is argued for 
by Cicero as follows (De leg. 1.23): 


Since nothing is better than reason, and this exists in both man and god, 
man's first association with god is in reason. But those who have reason in 
common also have right reason in common. Since that is law, we men must 
also be reckoned to be associated with the gods in law. But further, those 
who have law in common have justice in common. But those who have these 
things in common must be held to belong to the same state. 


In this way the cosmos as city made up of all rational beings 
constitutes a ‘real’ city in a way that cosmos as a whole (taken as the 
structure of all its parts) does not, for it does not rely primarily on 
an analogy between the cosmos and the city (quasi in Cicero, as 
Schofield argues, explains that the city in this sense is not a human 
creation). For Chrysippus rational beings actually do form a city, not 
in the unphilosophical sense, but they do fufil the proper Stoic 
definition (quoted above from Arius). The sufficient condition for 
community is that the inhabitants act according to law and justice. 
This will be fulfilled in the case of all rational beings, for the norms 
of conduct incorporated in the law are set up by reason: and, accord- 
ing to Chrysippus, this was what 'prescribes to animals whose nature 
is political what they should do, and prohibits them from what they 
should not do’ (SVF iti. 314, see above). As Schofield notes ‘the 
reason which men and gods have in common is not simply prescrip- 
tive reason without further qualification. It is prescriptive reason 
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instructing them how to treat each other as social animals’. Thus 
law 1s not simply the acknowledged law of some community or state. 
This is what the Stoics reject, namely authority vested in the state 
as we know it on earth. They equate law with right reason in order 
to identify an alternative source for its authority: not the state, but 
reason. As Schofield puts it, ‘the effect is to internalize law, making 
it something like the voice of conscience or the moral law within’. 
The only requirement is that the principals accept the same philo- 
sophical conception of reason, inference, and the assessment of the 
validity of inferences. Hence the comparison of the Stoic project 
by Schofield and others to the modern notion of a ‘community of 
scholars’ and Habermas’ political theory. 

One upshot of this community is that the principals need not reside 
in actual physical contact. According to Chrysippus, ‘If a single sage 
anywhere at all extends his finger prudently, all the sages throughout 
the inhabited world are benefited’. But, of course, they may live in 
proximity, not only with other sages but with other non-sages as well, 
just as the community of scholars interfaces and overlaps with other 
communities as well. Of course, to the extent that it does, it ceases 
to fulfil the strict Stoic definition, accepting conventional modes 
of justice. But I take it that the point is that the Stoic cosmos of 
the wise supersedes through inclusion the inferior modes of justice 
exercised by the non-wise. The non-wise too, after all, are part of 
the cosmic providential scheme of things. ‘They may be dispensed 
with among the community of the wise; but providence at any rate 
must be acquiesced in by the sage, who according to Chrysippus 
will in conventional polities act as though wealth and health were 
goods. In such a case the community of the wise does not cease to 
exist, for it too is fundamentally a product of nature which, by its 
very rationality, mediates between Zeno’s originally rational city and 
an emerging concept of Natural law. As Laks points out, it is no 
accident that much of Chrysippus’ discussion of the cosmic city 
came from an essentially non-political work on physics, his books 
On Nature. 

In fact the whole idea of the cosmic city for the Stoics can be seen 
to be a theory drawn out logically from Stoic physics. The cosmic 
city is itself even described in such terms—e.g. by Plutarch, Comm. 
not. 1076F, where ‘the universe is a city and the stars citizens— 
and [Plutarch continues] if so, then obviously they are fellow tribes- 
men [duAérac] and officers of state [Gpxovrac] and the sun a senator 
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[Bovàevrýv] and the evening star is a presiding magistrate [mpvravic] 
or chief of state [acruvéuorv]’. And there are indications that Plutarch 
is reflecting something Chrysippus actually said, rather than engaging 
in sheer parody. The Stoics did, of course, believe the stars to be 
gods. We may reflect on how much in the Stoic physical universe is 
actually said to be Üctov (Philodemus includes the rocks and the air). 
Schofield regards the theory of the cosmic theory as ‘marred’ by Stoic 
polytheism, the doctrine that the heavenly bodies are perishable divine 
beings. But the link here between politics and physics seems to have 
been purposefully direct. Oikeiosis-theory, for example, similarly links 
the individual, who at the most fundamental level has affinity for 
self and family, with the gods in the outer reaches of the concentric 
circles of the cosmos. We might even face a shortage of testimony 
for Stoic political theory without direct physical and cosmic links, 
or a corresponding dearth of texts which place the political theory 
in any context of contemporary politics. 


IV. THE COSMIC CITY MAPPED ONTO 
EXISTING STATES 


One text, however, which puts Stoic politics squarely into practice 
in a contemporary context comes from Herculaneum. It was edited 
first by S. Sudhaus and has been republished several times since.'' 
I offer it here as modified by some new readings from the papyrus, 
on which I have been able to make modest progress.'* I print in larger 
type the portion that is of special interest here, but give the com- 
plete lemma, that is Philodemus' introduction, then the quotation 
from Diogenes’ book, followed by refutation, in order to give an idea 
of the procedure of summary or excerpt followed by Philodemus 
throughout in what constitutes a kind of anti-commentary. 


7 S. Sudhaus, Philodemi volumina rhetorica, ii (Leipzig 1896), 212; J. von Arnim, 
SVF ii, Diogenes fr. 117; D. Obbink and P. A. Vander Waerdt, GRBS 32 (1991), 
366-8. 

'" [t has been possible, for example, to recover the original title of Diogenes' book 
from which the citation comes, namely from his On Rhetoric, whereas it had been 
previously thought (following Cicero's reference in De legibus) to derive from a work 
On Magistrates: see PHerc. 469 (Philod. De rhet. 3) fr. 4,11-15: Lioyévne dé 6 
BaB[vAwvijloc ueve[tv otrwe mapic]|rarat rpórroic t[oroúroc]| roic èv rau lepi rc 
purolpucrc vmep trovde [.. . nrl Jil. 
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éri KatayeAdc[Tw pyciv * “THEI elev] | pyroperic «ávrurovoupé|vyc ovx 


arav[roc] Tob hae oe «ai où [uó]vov, roô 9 iSi[ouv | .. .... ] «oi Tosrov 
KL TORTE NER KL ]ral.] ro[o cv]uBovAev| [eu duvato[b Dass ,^] ovrwce | 
av Pe AE ott “rov m[olAcrck]óv [a]pxew dei á[mácac | tT]ac xara 
modw a[pyac...|..... Joncl...Jo[........ eer kre[........... 
ryv| móA]w avrov [...... See ]Irexc où uóvov [...... ss. ] »[-Jav 
ppóvnew e cuis ll. v, ovde povoc ayaboc ecu 'O.GÀeKTUKOC 


Ka Ypapparicolc «a. | Tro}nT IC Kai Preop Kat TO | [480 ]8ucoy 
«Giác»kaAoc èni má|ca[i]e xwv raic réyv[adc, | [åÀ]Àd Kat 
7 poc Té cuoludé|povre trav] méAewv, [o90€ Toic | oikoûci Tac 
AOivac [uóvov| 1] Aaxe]Saijpova cuploAcrevet. 11 dl pploveny yap 
móc [oUK é]irw ovd€e vóuoc, dAÀd. rev] | ÈK civ Kat copay 
cucTnpal|Twy. Kal i ra[An bec etv[a« A€]ly[eras] Kat crparnyoc klai 
ka|r]à yiii KAL KATA Gada[rrav | Kale Taiac Kai mpákr[cop 
Kat | tT]ac aAAac Kata rpórrov [otko]lvopetv Gpxdc, TELON) [rov] 
| oÀvrukOv e$ d dváykne | def kai THY andvtæv T[o]U|row éxew 
émcrüulgv.' "] | où ip] 4D] e det «at vó[v] [rà mápovra detxvuc[Gar, 


ll o£ zroAvrevo]pevo[t kaAcc | kar ' oi]féy pa8ó[vrec Thy TOv | pq]rópov 
Sv[vapw élocka[ccw] | perecynkévaa kai raórye, ov| dia [Thv nor] 
evrrecp[tav, | àÀÀa] dea. Tove S[tadu]Kacuorv[c:] | 6 yàp emp ..... ]cvc Hec 
crpa[roc xai] Kàerchévyc pý lirwp únlpxev Kat Bepicrol[KaAne 6 T]av 
[d]rávrwv [erplalralye) «eraroc Kat IT. eplucd}iic [6 ro[co]érod[c ày]a8oic tiny] 
| móľàw] KOCUACAC THY TOV A|[0 Jn[v]a[t]ev etc SU[v]apur «ai | [6$varoc kat 
THI êv dvOpablarjolelc óó£av Kafi IIavcavíac | 6] tiv &v IAaraia[ic páxu 
| PplaBevcac «at K[ti]ucov [ó ev | mei |crou ae rómou, 
émóei£ac [3]e | v[Q Tó]re Kall] vavpaxíac xat | [weLop]ayiar rove 
BapBá[pov]c [velaticar, mô] €? [rc àv] av€ar[oe 7T]15lv | 9óvJapw [Tcv 
7oÀc]àv, kai | [AA] KeBledSyc 6 rôv Aaxe6]ad[novi]o[v kaè mavta]v IeÀo 
I[m]ovv[gcéov ..... Jcac-avollio sees e Ren es Jee ot | [TajpolBeoc ó Ò 
paby) rjc Ico«pá|rov[c kai] pupioi mpoc roUroic | érepot, mepi àv Ae[yo]vra. 


| pnKúvew à«a4[pó]v ecru. || ? 


Further, he [Diogenes] ridiculously says: ‘Now since rhetoric does not lay 
claim to every statesman nor only to such a person, but to the statesman 
in the proper sense [word missing] and of this person [several words] the 
person capable of advising the city’, he thus lays down that ‘as statesman 
he must of necessity fill all offices in the city [ro—r2 words] not only [2-3 
words] in wisdom [2-3 words]. Nor is he only a good dialectician 


and grammarian and poet and orator and teacher, who 


1? PHerc. 1506 (Philod. De rhet. 3) col. 7, 25—9, 29 (vol. n, pp. 209-13 Sudhaus). 
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possesses method in all the arts, but also (is good) at 
benefiting cities, and he is not a fellow citizen merely of 
those who inhabit Athens or Lacedaimon. For among 
fools there is no city or law, but rather among the com- 
munities composed of gods and sages. And (there) he is 
truly said to be general and admiral, treasurer, and col- 
lection agent, and he is said to administer the rest of the 
offices well, since the statesman must of necessity have 
knowledge of all these matters’. (Philodemus replies:) But surely 
not; if one need point out the present state of affairs, successful statesmen, 
though they have never learned rhetorical ability, yet seem to have some 
share in it, not through practical skill in politics but through court-cases: 
e.g. Peisistratus was a [one word], and Cleisthenes an orator, and (so was) 
Themistocles the greatest general of all; and (so was) Pericles who adorned 
Athens with such advantages to the point where she was powerful and strong 
and famous, and Pausanias who won the battle of Plataea, and Cimon who, 
by doing battle all over the world, showed through his victories on land and 
sea how to increase the citizen’s power; and Alcibiades who [verb missing] 
the Lacedaimonians and [one word] the Peloponnesians [two words], and 


Timotheus the pupil of Isocrates, and countless others about whom it would 
be tedious to go on. 


The rhetorical context is central to the political subject of the 
passage. In this work Philodemus is exercised about the status of 
rhetoric (together with its parts) as a réyvy. He denies that status to 
all types of rhetoric (especially the alleged political sort), except for 
sophistic rhetoric, in which he allows there is some art, as a kind of 
belles lettres, but not much. There is much engagement with the Stoics, 
especially Diogenes, who had denied the status of art to any branch 
of rhetoric except the political (that is, when practised by the Stoic 
sage, who is by nature moùrexóc). Diogenes, according to Philodemus, 
asserts that all known political rhetors have been corrupt, and that 
rhetoric is useless in political affairs, and that it is not employed in 
many known polities like that of Sparta.” For purposes of argument, 
Philodemus allows that political rhetoric, though not admitting of 


2 PHerc. 1506 (De rhet. 3) col. 12, 8i S (vol. ii, p. 216 Sudhaus): ovd€v $c móc] 
TO | kaàðc mpecBevew cuveplye[t ]v THY PYTopiKHy ` “Aalxedaxzoveoe, nci, Kainlep] 
| éxmailovrec adriv [uà] | THC TBXOUCHC évreúelwc oixovop[o0]vra« mâv, ó|0Aovcw" 
‘(Diogenes says] that rhetoric i in no way assists in conducting diplomacy well: “The 
Lacedaemonians," he says, “scorn rhetoric and successfully manage all their affairs 
through casual conversation”.’ 
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technical expertise, can be at any rate useful to cities, embassies, etc., 
levels criticism at Diogenes view. It should be remembered that when 
the word pýrwp appears (according to Diogenes, the wise man will 
be a perfectly accomplished one), the sense is that of political rhetor, 
for the Stoics recognized no other kind. 

The debate thus centres on the nature of political activity itself. 
The demand on the Stoic to be personally involved in political affairs, 
as Diogenes (despite Philodemus’ denial—see below) was when he 
accompanied the Academic Carneades and the Peripatetic Critolaus 
to Rome to plead on Athens’ behalf in 155 BC, is quite high. It is 
worthy of note that Diogenes presents the ideal Stoic zoAÀvrucóc alone 
as exercising all civic and conventional offices and arts, both educa- 
tional and administrative, in the cUcrnya of gods and wise men. 
To this Philodemus objects that many successful politicians have 
acquired some acquaintance with rhetoric and have served their cities 
with distinction, without boasting anything like the perfect érucr9um 
demanded by Diogenes for the Stoic sage. 

Later in his refutation Philodemus says that the Stoic wise man 
cannot exist, and that Zeno and Chrysippus and Diogenes did not 
even claim to be sages, nor did they participate in politics (Persaeus, 
who was deeply involved as adviser to a king, is interestingly omitted 
from the list, though Philodemus discusses his views on political 
rhetoric elsewhere in this book). At one point (cols. 16—18, vol. ii, 
pp. 221-4 Sudhaus) Diogenes is recorded as having said in his book: 
‘If polititians are capable of reconciling cities and making alliances, 
they are likely to be better able to reconcile close relations in their 
disputes, for example a wife quarrelling with a husband to the beloved, 
and in some way to produce friendship. For it is characteristic of 
the same skill (révy) to unite individual to individual as well as 
multitude to multitude, just as the same skill is required to tune 
one harp to another, or many to many.' Philodemus replies that 
Socrates knew how to reconcile individuals, but could not reconcile 
the multitude on behalf of one man; neither could Antisthenes 
nor Zeno nor Cleanthes nor Chrysippus nor anyone else who has 
achieved their level of zpoxorr). 

Nothing, however, suggests that Diogenes proposed the cuctnpa 
of the gods as a kind of utopian constitution. The debate, together 
with Philodemus' remark about zpoxomy, suggests interest in ordin- 
ary progressors, not futuristic communities. In the passage given 
above, Diogenes is pointing out that all the civic skills that could be 
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mastered by the wise man are for ordinary progressors not natural 
divisions, but conventional and indifferent ones. To this effect we 
have also the anecdote related by Cicero at Acad. 2.137, how the 
praetor Postumius Albinus challenged the Athenian philosophers 
on the embassy to Rome in 155 BC, asking indignantly if Diogenes 
meant, when he said that only the sapiens would be praetor, that 
he (Albinus) himself was not in fact the praetor. Diogenes’ answer 
cannot have been an unequivocal ‘yes’.”! Cicero in the anecdote makes 
Carneades say that as a Stoic Diogenes should have agreed with the 
statement; but this only in order to embarrass him before a powerful 
official, by implicitly denying his claim to office, or allowing him the 
(extremely rare) title of sapiens. But clearly the correct Stoic response 
is that neither Rome (nor Lacedaemon nor any other city) is the one 
cosmos of gods and men. At Rome, Albinus is still Praetor. 

Chrysippus holds that evil and imperfection are part of the universe 
and in accordance with natural teleology. Vice and imperfection would 
be completely removed only at the close of the world cycle, which 
then repeats itself. ‘There is no evidence that Chrysippus believed 
that a perfect, ideal society would ever be realized. ‘The cosmic city 
exists none the less in accordance with nature, reflecting in the pres- 
ent the realization of possible moral perfection, through harmony 
with nature, and which only the truly wise are capable of achieving 
in all their actions. 

At its best, the Stoic cosmic city seems (as Schofield says of Zeno's 
Politeia) a ' Janus-facing piece of theory’, in which an ideal polis of the 
wise and an attitude of the individual wise man to present society 
yield both an ideal world state and a present world state. For most 
ordinary progressors the cosmic city exists as the former, in another, 
futuristic world. But for the community of sages, such as it is, it is 
a lived world. 


? See further GRBS 32 (1991), 389-95. 
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Chrysippus’ Theory of Causes 


SUSANNE BOBZIEN 


We know very little about Chrysippus’ theory of causation. Our 
textual evidence which names Chrysippus directly and can be 
straightforwardly considered as belonging to a theory of causes 
is this: a passage in Stobaeus (Ecl. 1.138.23-139.4) that presents 
Chrysippus' basic account of causation; a distinction of causes in 
Cicero's On Fate (Fat. 41-5); and an indirect reference to a dis- 
tinction of causes in Plutarch’s On Stoic Self-Contradictions (Stoic 
rep., ch. 47). 

There is far better evidence for later theories: in Cicero's Topics, 
various works by Galen, Sextus’ Outlines of Pyrrhonism book 3 
and Against the Mathematicians book 9, and Clement’s Miscellanies 
book 8.9 we find excerpts and summaries of causal theories of 
medical, later Stoic, and Peripatetic origin. (A trace of a later Stoic 
theory of causes can be found in Alexander of Aphrodisias’ On 
Fate 192.18—19.) The reports are mainly eclectic in character, often 
uncritically juxtaposing and mixing together various theories. But 
they have one thing in common: they treat the theories they report 
as finished taxonomies of causes. They present sets of technical 
terms that are used as names for mutually exclusive classes of 
causes, so that it is possible to assign any cause to precisely one class 
(and naturally there are no empty classes). In most cases, causes of 
more than one type are described as cooperating in one instance of 
causation. 


I am very grateful to Catherine Atherton and Jonathan Barnes, who each provided 
me with valuable comments on an earlier version of this paper. Thanks are due also 
to Charles Brittain, who detected several mistakes in what I had taken to be the 
final version of the paper, and to Katerina Ierodiakonou for drawing my attention to 
several ambiguities in my formulations. 
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Based on Cicero’s report of a Chrysippean distinction of ‘genera’ 
of causes (Fat. 41) it is the general view that Chrysippus aimed at 
developing a complete classification of causes, like those later ones, 
introducing names that express the class membership of a cause.’ 
The assumption is that some of the later theories were derived from 
Chrysippus' theory, and efforts are then made to match Chrysippus' 
'types of causes' with these later theories and to extract them from 
those later texts. 

In contrast, my view is that Chrysippus neither developed a fin- 
ished taxonomy of causes, nor intended to do so, and that he did not 
have a set of technical terms for mutually exclusive classes of causes, 
so that each cause can be assigned its class. Rather, Chrysippus made 
some conceptual distinctions. The various adjectives which he used 
for causes had the function of describing or explaining particular 
features of certain causes. Clarification, explanation, specification of 
particular philosophical points are his purposes—not the assignment 
of all causes to an already existent, exhaustive, classification, nor the 
construction of one; nor yet the empirical enterprise of dividing up 
into groups causes as they are found in the world. (Accordingly, the 
adjectives he uses are not mutually exclusive in their application to 
causes.) Chrysippus explained special features and functions of 
causes in ordinary language, wherever and to whatever degree this 
was needed in the relevant philosophical context—for example, in an 
argument for compatibilism. This approach to Chrysippus' causal 
theory leads to an interpretation of our main sources that differs from 
the received view. 

The following reconstruction of Chrysippus' theory is grounded 
on the Stoic tenets that causes are bodies, that they are ‘relative’ (zpós 
ti), and that all causation can ultimately be traced back to the one 
‘active principle’ (apy7 moroûv) which pervades all things, and of 
which every case of causation is a manifestation. The reconstruction 
relies primarily on the reports of Chrysippus' own theory, secondarily 
on texts that uncontroversially present early Stoic doctrine. Later texts 
are generally adduced only to confirm certain suggestions further, 
not to establish points independently. 


! e.g. A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers (Cambridge, 1987), 
1. 342 (Long/Sedley); J. J. Duhot, La Conception stoicienne de la causalité (Paris, 1989), 
172. 
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I. DEFINITIONS AND ACCOUNTS 


Chrysippus states that a cause is that because of which; and that 
the cause is an existent thing and a body, <and that of which 
it is a cause is not existent and is a predicate;> and that the cause 
is ‘because’, and that of which it is a cause is ‘why?’. (Stob. 
Ecl. 1.138.23-139.2)° 

the Stoics state that every cause is a body that becomes a cause, 
to a body, of something incorporeal; as the scalpel, which is 
a body, becomes a cause to the flesh, which is a body, of the 
incorporeal predicate ‘being cut’. (SE M 9.211; cf. Clem. 
Strom. 8.9 96.18-97.1)° 


Every instance of causation involves at least three main factors, two 
corporeal, one incorporeal. (For reasons of convenience, I individuate 
instances of causation by assuming one such instance per effect.) 
One corporeal is the cause, the other the object to which the effect 
happens. The effect—i.e. that which is caused—is immaterial and 
happens to the second corporeal. It is standardly determined as being 
a predicate (Stob. Ecl. 1.138—9). (Note that the early Stoics, as far 
as we know, had no special term for ‘effect’. AzroréAcopa, which is 
the standard expression later, does not occur.) In cases in which dif- 
ferent causes work together in one instance of causation the factors 
are multiplied. 

The account of the cause as ‘that because of which’ (840) as 
well as the description of the pair of cause and effect as ‘because’/ 
‘why?’ (if the text is not corrupt here), and as ‘cause’/‘that of which 
it is a cause', emphasize that cause and effect are relative to each other, 
and inseparable: a cause is not a particular thing, but that thing 
in so far as it produces its effect. In fact, for the Stoics, cause is rela- 
tive in two respects: “They say that cause is a relative [mpds 7i]. 


2 Xpvourmos aitiov elvai Aéyec 0v Ó. kat Tò ev aitiov ov Kal ow@pa, <ob 0€ atriov 
pa] 9v Kal KaTnyopnua'>* Kat atriov pev órt, od ÔE QiTLOV did. Tt. 

* Some emendation 1s required. My suggestion is based on the parallel for Zeno 
(Stob. Ecl. 1.138.5-16) and Posidonius (Stob. Ecl. 1.139.7-8): both contrast atrtov 
as oGpa, with od dé atrtov as katqyópnpa and both provide positive characteriza- 
tions of the od d€ aitov. These parallels are not born out by Wachsmuth's emenda- 
tion Xo Ôe atriov pyre Ov uijre Gw@pa>, which has been taken over by von Arnim, 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (SVF), ii. 336, and Long/Sedley, ii. 55A. 

3... Atwoli pev wav airiov awmpa aov owpate dowparov Twos ATOV 
yivec0at, otov compa pev TÒ optdAiov, awyate dé TH GapKi, dowparov d€ Tov 
répvecbat ka TNyopýuaTos. 
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For it is cause of something and to something, as the scalpel is the 
cause of something, viz. the cutting, and to something, viz. the flesh’ 
(SE M 9.207).* 

Stobaeus’ report on Chrysippus’ concept of causation closes with 
the sentence ‘airiav 9 elvat Aóyov airiov, 7 Adyov Tov mepi TOU aiTiou 
ws atriov’ (Stob., Ecl. 1.139.3-4). This has been variously translated 
as ‘But an aitia . . . is an account of the aition, or the account of the 
aition as aition’ and as ‘an explanation [aztia] is the statement of a 
cause [aition], or statement concerning the cause qua cause'? The 
aitia has accordingly been interpreted as being a ‘propositional item 
of a certain kind',? or as explanation.’ It is taken to be incorporeal, 
and thus categorically different from the airov. 

I believe that it is mistaken to place the Stoic airéa among the 
incorporeals, making it a proposition, or translating it by ‘explana- 
tion’. The only evidence that has been given for this interpretation 
of the Stobaeus passage is the use of airia, as apposed to atrtov, 
synonymously with ‘the account about the atriov’ by the fourth- 
century BC doctor Diocles of Carystus, as reported by Galen, Alim. 
fac. 6.455-6 K (fr. 112 Wellmann).’ This appears to me insufficient 
to establish that for Chrysippus aitia was a propositional item or a 
kind of causal explanation. (We may also wonder why we hear 
nowhere (else) of this Stoic concept of explanation/airia. Should it 
not have its place somewhere in Stoic Logic or epistemology? 
Would we not even expect it to be central there? But there is not a 
trace of such a concept of explanation/aivia anywhere in our 
sources on Stoic epistemology.) 


4 A » ^ L4 ^ / > ^ s A 3 N M /, T 
TO Q4TLOV TOUVUV, $aot, TWV TTQOS TL €OTUV- TIVOS VAP €OTLV ALTLOV KAL TVL, OLOV 


TÒ apÀiov Twos év éarw aitiov Kabanep THs rojijs, Twit Ôe kaÜámep TH GapKi (SE 
M 9.207; cf. also SE PH 3.25, M 9.239 and see below). It is evident from the very 
close parallel in SE M 9.211, quoted above, that this is Stoic. The same example is 
used in largely the same formulation. Whether it goes back to Chrysippus we do not 
know. 

* M. Frede, ‘The Original Notion of Cause’ in J. Barnes, M. Burnyeat, and 
M. Schofield (eds.), Doubt and Dogmatism (Oxford, 1980), 217-249 at 222, and 
Long/Sedley, i. 333, respectively. Similarly, Duhot La Conception, 146: ‘Altria est le 
concept de cause, ou, si on prefére, le concept de cause entant que cause.’ 

^ Frede, “The Original Notion’, 222. 

7 Long/Sedley, i. 333. I find the translation of Aóyos as ‘statement (of a cause)’ 
unconvincing in itself. Adyos meaning ‘statement’ is exceptionally rare in Stoic 
philosophy. 

" As Frede ("The Original Notion’, 224-5), points out, the early Stoics are not inter- 
ested in explanation; their concern is the attribution of responsibility. 

? [bid. 222. 
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An alternative is, instead, to look at Chrysippus’ own use of the 
word airia, and how the Stoics used abstract feminine nouns in con- 
trast with substantivized neuter singular adjectives. For, if Chrysippus 
was sensitive to the grammatical distinction alria/airtov, we should 
expect him to stick to his own philosophical interpretation of such 
distinctions. His use of atria can be found in another passage in 
Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.79.5-12: 


Fate is the reason of the universe, or the reason of the things in the universe 
governed by providence... And instead of “reason” he uses “truth”, 
“airia”, “nature”, and “necessity”, and adds other terms, which apply to 
the same substance from different perspectives. (emphasis added) 


Here Chrysippus uses airia as coextensive with ‘reason’ (Aóyos). And, 
for the Stoics in general, Seneca reports: 


As you know, our Stoics state that there are two [principles] in the nature 
of things from which everything occurs: cause and matter. Matter... But 
cause, i.e. reason, moulds matter and turns it wherever it wants. (Ep. 65.2, 
emphasis added)! 


Atria, and equally aAnfera and avayxy, are hence in this context 
identified with fate, reason, and the active principle (a4py7 moroûv) of 
the universe, which are all one for Chrysippus, and which physically 
are pneuma (e.g. Stob. Ecl. 1.79.1—2). In particular, atria is used syn- 
onymously for Adyos in Stobaeus, and causa for ratio in Seneca, just 
as in the passage under discussion (Stob. Ecl. 1.139.3-4). However, 
here reason is corporeal and consists of pneuma, being the world- 
reason, which pervades the universe as a whole, including all things 


" Eipapuévn éoriv ó roO kóopov Adyos 7 Aóyos TOv év TQ kÓOpq mTpovoía 
dtoxoupevww . . . MeradapBaver S avri roô Aóyov rrjv àAXifeuay, TH aitiay, THY Qóow, 
T)v avayKny, TpocTiÜeis Kal érépas Óvouacías, ws émi THs aùrs ovoias 
raccopévas Kall  érépas Kat érépas émifoAds. Compare in Plutarch's On Stoic Self- 
contradictions, as Chrysippean names for fate: ‘the greatest cause’ (7) weyiory airia 
(Stoic. rep. 1055E)), ‘the cause of all things’ (wayTwy airia (Stoic. rep. 1056B) ), ‘invinc- 
ible and unpreventable and unchangeable cause’ (airiay dvixyntov Kat dxwAutov Kat 
&rperrrov (Stoic. rep. 1056C)). 

!" Dicunt, ut scis, Stoici nostri duo esse in rerum natura, ex quibus omnia fiant, 
causam et materiam. Materia... Causa autem, id est ratio, materiam format et 
quocumque vult versat. 

Cf. also Marcus Aurelius 8.27 ‘divine cause’ (eta atria), 9.29 ‘the cause of the all’ 
(ý Tv àw aitia); 5.8... oUr«s k mávrcv.ràv aiTícv 1j eipappévn TOLAUTY airia 
oupmAnpottat; Sen. Nat. quaest. 2.45 causa causarum. See also Plotinus, Enn. 
3.1.2.17—22, kupuvoTáT» atria for fate as all-pervading, greatest cause of all things, 
reporting Stoic doctrine; and Stob. Ecl. 1.31.13-14, for Chrysippus: Jia 9€ avrov 
(i.e. god) Aéyovaw, OTe mrávrcw éariv aitios KAL Òt abróv mávra. 
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in it." Now in our initial quote (Stob. Ecl. 1.139.3—4) atria and Adyos 
were not the world-cause and the world-reason, but they were atria 
and Aóyos of an individual cause (atrvov)—i.e. an individual mater- 
ial object. But the relation between world-cause and individual 
airia is simple. Every object contains a portion of the world-pneuma 
or active principle. And these individual portions of pneuma, too, 
according to their various functions, were referred to with abstract 
feminine nouns, in correspondence with the names of the world- 
pneuma. For example, the feminine noun dàńýĝea (‘truth’) is used 
also of an individual portion of pneuma in the human mind (e.g. SE 
PH 2.81). Equally, I suggest, an individual portion of the world- 
pneuma in an object, in so far as it 1s responsible for an effect, is 
referred to by the feminine noun airia. (In contrast, the Stoics used 
the substantivized neuter singular rò aAnOés and rò avayKaiov to refer 
to incorporeal, propositional items.'*) This understanding of atria 
also helps to make sense of the doxographical report that ‘the Stoics 
hold that all causes are corporeal; for they are pneumata’.'* This 
sentence refers to the individual portions of pneuma tn those objects 
that function as cause. The relation between individual airiai and 
the world-cause may also be expressed in Marcus Aurelius, when 
he says ‘and just as the cosmos is made up into such a body from 
all bodies, so fate is made up into such a cause from all causes’ 
(Marc. Aur. 5.8.1).^ 

All this suggests that Chrysippus’ above-quoted statement about 
airia (Stob. Ecl. 1.139.3-4) should be understood as follows: the Aóyos 
mentioned in it is the ‘pneumatic’ world-reason. This—corporeal 
—JAóyos penetrates all matter and is responsible for the qualities and 
movements of all material objects. The airia of an airov is thus a 
portion of (rational) pneuma which permeates the airiov. For 
instance, the pneuma in the atriov knife which causes this bread being 


2 Cf. e.g., for Zeno, DL 7.134, for the Stoics in general, Orig. Cels. 6.71.5—7 
(Borret), Stob. Ecl. 1.79.1—2, together with sg-12. 

" SE PH 2.81, DL 7.79; and, although for Chrysippus rò atrtov is clearly not incor- 
poreal, or a propositional item, the fact that the feminine nouns dàýĝera and àváyk 
were reserved for corporeal entities points strongly in the direction that airia was not 
an incorporeal, propositional item either, but, like dÀ0e«a and àváyk1, corporeal, 
just as on the cosmic level. 

'4 [Plut.] Epit. 1.12; (Diels, Doxogr. graec., p. 310.6—7), Ot Stwo rrávra Tà aitia 
O«jaTuK: Tveópara yap. As in most later sources, the terminological distinction 
atttov/aitta seems lost in this passage. 

I5 ... KAL WOTED EK TAVTWY TOV GWEATWY Ó KOOPLOS TOLOUTOV Oca. CVUTÀNpOÛTAL, 
OUTWS EK TAVTWY TOY aiTiwy Ñ eituapp.évi TOLAUTH atría aupTAnpodTat. 
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cut is the airia of that knife (qua atrtov of this bread being cut). More 
precisely, it is a part or aspect of the pneuma which permeates the 
matter (UAy) of the aitiov, and together with the matter makes up 
the airzov. Thus we can understand the sentence in Stobaeus, as 
‘aitia is the reason in the cause, or the reason in respect of the cause 
as cause’ (‘cause as cause’ serves as a reminder that causes are rela- 
tive). In the example, that aspect or part of the pneuma in the knife 
that makes it cut this bread (as opposed to that aspect of the knife's 
pneuma which makes its handle green) is the reason in respect of the 
knife qua cause of this bread being cut. Although the whole knife is 
the cause of the cutting, strictly speaking, it 1s the pneuma in the knife 
that is responsible for the effect: strictly speaking, the pneuma in the 
knife is the only part that is active—the rest of the knife is active only 
through 1t. 

The relation between active principle (airia, Aóyos) and cause 
(airsov) is basic for Chrysippus’ causal theory. Nothing is uncaused 
for Chrysippus. Every effect, and that is every change or motion 
(xivnots) as well as every qualitative state (ox€ots) of a thing, requires 
a cause and can be traced back to some pneuma, and is caused by 
the active principle." Every cause, of whatever kind, contains this 
active power. This is the main reason why for the Stoics all causes 
are active causes (zrotoby, évepyobv), and Aristotelian or Peripatetic 
formal, material, and final causes, as well as mere necessary condi- 
tions, do not qualify. For example Seneca writes “The Stoics hold 
that there is one cause, viz. that which does something’ (Ep. 65.4),’® 
and Sextus reports of all dogmatists, including the Stoics, that a cause 
is that ‘because of which, it being active, the effect comes about’ (SE 
PH 5.14).? In an instance of causation, only those factors that actively 
contribute to the effect are causes proper. There is thus for the Stoics 
a difference between the cause or causes of an effect, and all the other 
factors involved, including those things that are necessary conditions 
for the effect, but do not actively contribute to it. 


16 See e.g. Plut. Stoic. rep. 1045? TO yap avaitiov dAws avitmapKTov eivat. 

" Plut. Stoic. rep. 1050C-D, 1056C, Comm. not. 1076E. For the Stoic k«ürmots[oxéots 
distinction, see further Stob. Ecl. 1.166.24-167.14, 2.73.1, 82.11-17, 95.6-8, DL 7.104, 
Orig. Orat. 2.368, Plot. Enn. 3.1.7, Cic. Fin. 3.33, Simpl. in Cat. 212-13. Cf. on the 
topic S. Bobzien Determinism and Freedom in Stoic Philosophy (Oxford, 1998), sects. 
1.1.2 and 1.1.3. 1'8 Stoici placet unam causam esse, id quod facit. 

I^ Arl o évepyoüv yiverat TÒ arrotékeopa See also Frede, "The Original Notion’, 
225-6, on the Stoic conception of causes as active. 
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How does this square with Chrysippus’ above-quoted account of 
cause as that ‘because of which’ (046)? It has been suggested that, 
when Chrysippus characterizes causes in this way, he allows for a 
very general notion of cause, which includes non-active causes, and 
which differs from his narrower concept, which is restricted to active 
causes.” I consider this unlikely, for the following reasons: the phrase 
9v 0 itself can be understood in a wider sense (anything that helps 
explaining why something happened or is the case) and in a narrower 
one (asking for that which is in some stronger sense responsible for 
or contributing to the effect). Now, as Stobaeus presents the 6:6 as 
a definition for both Zeno and Chrysippus, and the Stoic concept of 
cause is that of an active cause, and furthermore in the same pas- 
sage Zeno gives a very narrow interpretation of 0v o indeed,”' I assume 
that by 6v o Chrysippus, too, meant to cover his philosophical, ‘nar- 
row', notion of cause, according to which a cause actively contributes 
to the effect. 

But, of course, we do not know for sure what Chrysippus intended 
by the phrase 6:’6 in his account of cause. In any event, in the fol- 
lowing I assume that, when Chrysippus deals with causation in philo- 
sophical context, he has active causes only in mind, and that in 
particular mere necessary conditions for an effect do not count as 
causes. 

In which way, then, are Chrysippus' causes active? One important 
point here is that ‘being active’ does not mean ‘actively bringing about 
some change’. For Chrysippus, the activity of causes is equally 
required for changes («w»joets) and qualitative states (oyéoeis). The 
qualitative states of an object depend on the particular tension in its 
pneuma. Causes of a change actively contribute to something’s 
changing. Causes of qualitative states actively contribute to some- 
thing's keeping up or sustaining certain qualities. T’o understand this 
better, we may consider simple everyday observations such as: fire 
is needed to heat water up as well as to keep it hot. Muscles are 
needed to lift up a heavy object as well as to keep it lifted up. In that 
sense, very roughly, one can imagine that Chrysippus thought that 
the sustenance of qualitative states required some steady activity (to 
keep up a certain tension in the object); though in his view that which 


? Frede, ‘The Original Notion’, 220. 

? Zeno held that ‘being alive’ occurs because of the soul, since it is impossible for 
someone who possesses a soul not to be alive (cf. Stob. Ecl. 1.138.5—16). The soul is 
pneuma and hence active. The same holds for Zeno's other examples. 
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is active is not external to the object that is in the qualitative state, 
but is the active principle in the object. Keeping something up in a 
certain state is thus doing something or being active just as making 
something change is. 

The distinction between causes of qualitative states and causes of 
change is fundamental to Chrysippus’ physics. Unlike qualitative 
states, every change or motion requires an antecedent cause (Cic. Fat. 
21, 40, 41, 43). There is no need to assume that Chrysippus intro- 
duced antecedent causes as a specific Stoic type of cause, or that he 
had a technical term for them. Presumably, one of the words he used 
was 7rponyoupevov.”” None the less, since for the Stoics all causes are 
corporeal, some elucidation is needed for what it means for a body 
to be an antecedent cause. For in most cases of causation this body 
will exist before, during, and after the effect obtains; ‘antecedent’ thus 
cannot refer simply to the time at which the body exists. We need 
to take into account that as cause the body actively contributes to 
its effect, and that cause is a relative (mpós 71). The body is the 
antecedent cause only in so far as it actively contributes to the effect. 
I thus suggest that, as a minimal condition, c is an antecedent cause 
of a change e, if the period of time at which c is active in contribut- 
ing to e precedes, at least in part, the period of time at which the 
effect obtains. 


II. CICERO, DE FATO 41-5 


Our main evidence for Chrysippus' distinction of causes deals with 
causes of change only. The most discussed text on Stoic causation 
is Cicero, De fato 41—5. In it a distinction between two types of causes 
leads up to Chrysippus' defence of his compatibilism by way of the 
notorious cylinder analogy. This passage is fraught with difficulties, 
which have led to numerous differing interpretations. It will be seen 
that most of the problems disappear once one realizes that the relation 
between Chrysippus’ distinction of causes and the cylinder analogy 
is different from what has been traditionally assumed. 


22 This is confirmed by [Plut.] Fat. 574E, which seems to be ‘orthodox’ Stoic, and 
is close to Chrysippus. The passage gives the principle pndev dvattiws yiyveo0at aAA 
«aTà Tponyoupevas aitias as backing up the Stoic principle that everything is fated. 
So too R. J. Hankinson, in ‘Evidence, Externality and Antecedence: Inquiries into 
Later Greek Causal Concepts’, Phronesis, 32 (1987), 80—100 at 9o. 
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In De fato 41 Cicero reports that Chrysippus distinguished be- 
tween proximate and auxiliary causes on the one hand, and perfect 
and principal causes on the other. In De fato 42-3 Cicero reports 
that Chrysippus maintained that, in instances of causation of certain 
types, two determining factors cooperate in bringing about the 
effect. One of these is an antecedent cause. The other is character- 
ized as the main determining factor and is internal to the object to 
which the effect happens. 

The standard interpretation of the relation between these two pas- 
sages is (1) that the antecedent determining factor 1s a proximate and 
auxiliary cause and the internal main determining factor is a perfect 
and principal cause; (11) that Chrysippus introduced the distinction 
between proximate and auxiliary causes and perfect and principal 
causes in order to make this point; and (111), inferred from (i), that 
proximate and auxiliary causes and perfect and principal causes 
cooperate in one instance of causation, and that in De fato 42-3 only 
proximate and auxiliary causes are considered as candidates for 
antecedent causes.? 


2 So e.g. S. Botros ‘Freedom, Causality, Fatalism and Early Stoic Philosophy’, 
Phronesis, 30 (1985), 274-304 at 283-5; A. Dihle, ‘Zur Schicksalslehre des 
Bardesanes', in Antike and Orient (Heidelberg, 1984), 164-5; The Theory of Will in 
Classical Antiquity (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1982), 103; J. M. Dillon, The Middle 
Platonists (London, 1977), 86; R. Dobbin, '/7poaípeow in Epictetus’, Ancient 
Philosophy, 11 (1991), 111-135 at 119; P. L. Donini, ‘Fato e volunta umana in 
Crisippo’, Atti dell’ Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 109 (1974/5), 1-44; ‘Plutarco 
e il determinismo di Crisippo’, in 1. Gallo (ed.), Aspetti dello stoicismo e dell'epicureismo 
in Plutarco (Ferrara, 1988), 21-32 at 31; Duhot, La Conception, 174-5, 179-80; 
M. Forschner, Die stoische Ethik (Stuttgart, 1981), 96—7; Frede, "The Original 
Notion’, 234-6; R. J. Hankinson, ‘Evidence’, 85; B. Inwood, Ethics and Action in 
Early Stoicism (Oxford, 1985), 46; A. J. Kleywegt, ‘Fate, Free Will and the Text of 
Cicero’, Mnemosyne, 26 (1973), 342-5 at 342-3; A. A. Long, ‘The Stoic Concept of 
Evil’, Philosophical Quarterly, 18 (1968), 340; ‘Stoic Determinism and Alexander 
of Aphrodisias’ De Fato i-xiv', Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, 52 (1970), 247-68 
at 261-2; ‘Freedom and Determinism in the Stoic Theory of Action’, in A. A. Long 
(ed.), Problems in Stoicism (London, 1971), 173-99 at 182; ‘Early Stoic Concept of 
Moral Choice’, in Images of Man in Ancient and Medieval Thought (Festschrift for 
G. Verbeke) (Louvain, 1976), 77-92 at 84; Long/Sedley, i. 393; S. S. Meyer, ‘Self- 
Movement and External Causation’, in M. M. L. Gill and L. G. Lennox (eds.), Self- 
Motion (Princeton, 1994), 65-80 at 76; M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa: Geschichte einer 
geistigen Bewegung (Göttingen, 1959), 105; M. E. Reesor, ‘Fate and Possibility in Early 
Stoic Philosophy’, Phoenix, 19 (1965), 285-97; S. Sambursky, Physics of the Stoics 
(London, 1959), 62; D. N. Sedley, 'Chrysippus on Psychophysical Causality', in 
J. Brunschwig and M. C. Nussbaum (eds.), Passions and Perceptions (Cambridge, 
1993), 313-31 at 322-3; R. W. Sharples, 'Necessity in the Stoic Doctrine of Fate', 
Symbolae Osloensis, 56 (1981), 81-97; ‘Soft Determinism and Freedom in Early 
Stoicism’, a reply to Botros, Phronesis, 31 (1986), 266—79 at 272—3; Cicero: On Fate 
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It seems to me that the relation between the two Cicero passages 
is rather as follows: In any one instance of causation either a prox- 
imate and auxiliary cause or a perfect and principal cause is involved, 
but not both—that is, they are not cooperating causes but alternative 
possibilities for any instance of causation. The difference between the 
two types of causes is such that both could in principle be conceived 
of as antecedent causes. For Chrysippus’ compatibilist argument and 
the cylinder example, this means that the antecedent determining 
factor is a proximate and auxiliary cause (just as the standard inter- 
pretation assumes), but the internal main determining factor is not 
a perfect and principal cause.?* 

The implications of this interpretation for our understanding 
of Chrysippus' compatibilism are not world-shattering. Its advant- 
ages are that it helps to dissolve some of the difficulties the standard 
interpretation encounters and fits better with our remaining evidence 
for Stoic causation. Generally, it sheds new light on some aspects of 
Chrysippus' theory of causation, and makes it possible to re-evaluate 
the relation between early Stoic and later ancient theories of causes. 

I shall now, in a somewhat painstaking way, work my way 
through Cicero, De fato 41—5, recording what the sections say about 
Chrysippus' distinction between types of causes, and showing that 
this passage does not contain any compelling evidence for the stand- 
ard interpretation. (Impatient readers may find summaries of my 
results on pages 211 and 217.) 

Cicero's De fato 39—45 form a unit, with the tail missing. The sub- 
ject is the question whether the motions of the soul (in particular 
impulse and assent) are necessitated by external factors, and hence 


& Boethius: The Consolations of Philosophy IV .5—7, V (Warminster, England, 1991), 
199-200; R. Sorabji, ‘Causation, Laws and Necessity’, in J. Barnes, M. Burnyeat, 
and M. Schofield (eds.), Doubt and Dogmatism (Oxford, 1980), 250-82 at 273; 
P. Steinmetz, ‘Die Stoa’, in H. Flashar (ed.), Die Philosophie der Antike, iv. Die 
hellenistische Philosophie (Basel, 1994), at 611; M. v. Straaten, 'Menschliche Freiheit 
in der stoischen Philosophie’, Gymnasium, 84 (1977), 501-18 at 510-12; J. Talanga, 
Zukunftsurteile und Fatum (Bonn, 1986), 132-7; W. Theiler, “Tacitus und die antike 
Schicksalslehre’, in Phyllobolia für P. von der Muehil (Basel, 1946), 35—90 at 62. 


2+ This view is shared by W. Górler, ‘Hauptursachen bei Chrysipp und Cicero? 
Philologische Marginalien zu einem vieldiskutierten Gleichnis (De fato 41-44)’, 
Rheinisches Museum für Philologie, 130 (1987), 254-74; S. Schroder, ‘Philosophische 
und Medizinische Ursachensystematik und der stoische Determinismus’, Prometheus, 
16 (1990), 5-26; A. M. Ioppolo, ‘Il concetto di causa nella filosofia ellenistica e romana’, 
in W. Haase and H. Temporini (eds.), Rise and Decline of the Roman World, pt. 1I, 


36.7 (1994), 4492-545. 
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not in our power.” De fato 39—40.1 and 44-5 form a kind of exeget- 
ical framework in which Cicero speaks, comparing Chrysippus’ posi- 
tion with other philosophical views on that topic. De fato 41-3 is a 
report from Chrysippus. Cicero partly quotes (in Latin translation) 
from a Chrysippean text, presumably his second book On Fate,” and 
partly summarizes and paraphrases Chrysippus' argument. De fato 
41—42.1 presents Chrysippus’ reply to an argument which is pres- 
ented in 4o and which challenges his theory of fate. This argument 
is designed to prove that the Stoic principle that everything is fated 
is untenable, by showing that it implies that our impulse and assent 
and consequently our actions are not in our power and thus that 
praise and blame for our actions are not just. The conclusion drawn 
is that, since the last statement 1s false, the initial assumption, that 
everything happens by fate, must be given up." 

The main point of the argument of De fato 40 1s that moral 
accountability is destroyed by fate. Accordingly, Chrysippus' reply 
combines a formal refutation of the argument ( Fat. 41—42.1) with 
an exposition of some points from Stoic psychology which serves to 
determine where exactly in the complex process that leads to an action 
human responsibility for the action takes its origin (Fat. 42.2—43). 
The passage begins like this: 


(1) But Chrysippus, since he both rejected necessity and insisted that noth- 
ing happens without preceding causes, distinguished kinds of causes, in order 
that he both escape necessity and retain fate. (Fat. 41)? 


Chrysippus made a distinction between types of causes. The reason 
for this distinction is that he both rejects necessity and wants to main- 
tain his claim that (i) nothing happens without an antecedent cause.” 


?5 The general topic is the compatibility of Stoic determinism and theory of fate 
with moral responsibility. In this chapter I disregard the problems this Cicero 
passage poses for the interpretation of Chrysippus' compatibilism. I deal with the 
question in considerable detail in Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, ch. 6. 

2% Cf. ibid., sect. 6.1.1.1 for details. 

27 Cf. A. M. Ioppolo, ‘Le cause antecedenti in Cic. De Fato 40’, in J. Barnes and 
M. Mignucci (eds.), Matter and Metaphysics (Naples, 1988), 397-424; Bobzien, 
Determinism and Freedom, sect. 6.2.2 for two reconstructions of this argument. 

?* (1) Chrysippus autem, cum et necessitatem inprobaret et nihil vellet sine prae- 
positis causis evenire, causarum genera distinguit, ut et necessitatem effugiat et retineat 
fatum. 

? ‘This principle, more often occurring in the form ‘every event has an antecedent 
cause', was used by Chrysippus in the argument given in Cic. Fat. 21 and criticized 
by Carneades in Cic. Fat. 23, 24, 31, 33. Cf. [Plut.] Fat. 574E (see n. 22) for a Greek 
formulation of the principle in the same context. 
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(1) is a corollary of Chrysippus’ principle that everything happens in 
accordance with fate. This is why Cicero says that Chrysippus insists 
on (i) in part in order to ‘retain fate’. 

The phrases ‘to reject necessity’ and ‘to escape necessity’ in pas- 
sage (1) can be understood in two ways: Chrysippus claimed either 
that nothing that happens is necessary, or that (ii) not everything 
that happens is necessary. The context (Fat. 40) makes it clear that 
Chrysippus intended to deny that, if something is fated, it is neces- 
sary; in other words, he purports to show that fate does not entail 
necessity. In addition, we know that Chrysippus admitted that some 
things are necessary.? Hence I assume that in passage (1) Cicero 
refers to principle (11). The reason why Chrysippus needs this prin- 
ciple is that he wants to retain the claim that assent, impulse and 
action are in our power; and only non-necessary things can be in our 
power—as was universally agreed in antiquity. Thus Chrysippus' dis- 
tinction of causes is meant to ensure or clarify the compatibility of 
the principles (i) ‘nothing happens without an antecedent cause’ and 
(11) ‘not everything that happens is necessary’. The next sentence 
introduces the distinction: 


(2) For, he says, some causes are perfect and principal, others auxiliary and 
proximate. (Fat. 41)'! 


Each type of cause is referred to by two adjectives. The wording of 
(2) alone does not permit us to decide whether the disjunction of types 
of causes is exhaustive. But it is clearly exclusive: one and the same 
thing cannot be both a perfect and principal and an auxiliary and 
proximate cause of the same effect. The text continues: 


(3) Because of this, when we say that everything happens through fate by 
way of antecedent causes, we do not want this understood as ‘by perfect and 
principal causes’, but ‘by auxiliary and proximate causes’. (Fat. 41)? 


Here Chrysippus applies his distinction to antecedent causes. The 
proponents of the argument in De fato 40, it is implied, treated all 
antecedent causes as if they were perfect and principal causes—1.e. 


? Cf. S. Bobzien, ‘Chrysippus’ Modal logic and its Relation to Philo and Diodorus’, 
in K. Döring and Th. Ebert (eds.), Dialektiker und Stoiker (Stuttgart, 1993), 63-84; 
Cic. Fat. 45; cf. also Augustine, Civ. dei 5.10. 

31 (2) Causarum enim, inquit, aliae sunt perfectae et principales, aliae adiuvantes 
et proximae. 

9? (4) Quam ob rem, cum dicimus omnia fato fieri causis antecedentibus, non hoc 
intellegi volumus: causis perfectis et principlibus, sed: causis adiuvantibus et proximis. 
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including the antecedent causes of impulse and assent. Chrysippus 
points out that in the phrase ‘everything happens through fate by way 
of antecedent causes’ the Stoics (at least in the context of impulse 
and assent) understand antecedent causes as auxiliary and proximate 
causes only. This clarification of the Stoic position is followed by 
Chrysippus’ formal reply to the argument of the opponents. 


(4) (a) Thus he retorts in the following way to the argument which I pres- 
ented a little while ago: (b) if everything happens through fate, it follows 
indeed that everything happens by preceding causes, but not by perfect 
and principal [preceding] causes, but by auxiliary and proximate [preced- 
ing] causes. (c) If these are not in our power, it does not follow that impulse 
also is not in our power. (d) But this would follow, if we said that every- 
thing happens by perfect and principal [preceding] causes, so that, since 
these causes are not in our power, neither would impulse be in our power. 


(Fat. 41)? 


Again, the whole passage discusses antecedent causes only. (My addi- 
tion of ‘preceding’ in the translation only makes explicit what is clearly 
implied.) The opponents’ mistake is that they understand the Stoic 
statement ‘everything happens by antecedent causes’ as ‘everything 
happens by perfect and principal antecedent causes’. And a perfect 
and principal cause would not only itself not be in our power, but 
its effect, as being completely determined and necessitated by it, 
would not be in our power either. 

The next sentence summarizes what Chrysippus thinks he has 
achieved by his counter-argument, linking up the distinction between 
causes with the concept of necessity which figures in the introduct- 
ory sentence of De fato 41, and referring back to the opponents’ argu- 
ment in De fato 40: 


* (4) (a) Itaque illi rationi, quam paulo ante conclusi, sic occurrit: (b) si omnia fato 
fiant, sequi illud quidem, ut omnia causis fiant antepositis, verum non principalibus 
causis et perfectis, sed adiuvantibus et proximis. (c) Quae si ipsae non sunt in nostra 
potestate, non sequitur, ut ne adpetitus quidem sit in nostra potestate. (d) At hoc 
sequeretur, si omnia perfectis et principalibus causis fieri diceremus, ut cum eae causae 
non essent in nostra potetate, ne ille quidem esset in nostra potestate. 

(4) (b) repeats the first premiss of the opponents' argument from Fat. 40 (s? omnia 
... antepositis)—which they in turn seem to have taken over from the Stoics—and 
explicates it by specifying that the type of antecedent causes in the consequent are 
proximate causes (verum . . . proximis). (4) (c) conveys that it is a consequence of this 
understanding of the antecedent causes that the third premiss of the opponents' argu- 
ment, ‘si causa adpetitus non est sita in nobis, ne ipse quidem adpeditus est in nos- 
tra potestate’, is false. 
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(5) (a) Therefore, against those who introduce fate in such a way that they 
add necessity, the above argument will be valid; (b) but against those who 
will not claim that the antecedent causes are perfect and principal, it will 
not be valid. (Fat. 42.1)" 


Again, it is antecedent causes that are considered as possible candi- 
dates for being perfect and principal, and this time explicitly so. We 
can infer from passage (5)—Aand equally from (3)—that, if antecedent 
causes were perfect and principal, they would necessitate their effect, 
but when they are auxiliary and proximate only, they do not. And, 
since Chrysippus takes them to be auxiliary and proximate only (at 
least in the relevant cases of impulse and assent), the argument from 
De fato 40 either does not apply to his theory—namely, if it is 
assumed that all antecedent causes are perfect and principal, as the 
opponents wrongly assume; or the argument is not sound—namely, 
if it is assumed that there are antecedent causes that are anxiliary and 
proximate only, as Chrysippus actually assumes. 

Passages (3), (4) (d), and (5) thus allow us to establish a further 
important point about the perfect and principal causes: these pas- 
sages all imply that Chrysippus takes his opponents to assume that 
all antecedent causes are perfect and principal. Moreover, the text 
suggests that the opponents themselves neither made—or made use 
of—any distinction between causes (e.g. a distinction they picked 
up from the Stoic position they criticize), nor called the antecedent 
causes 'perfect and principal', nor reflected expressly on their being 
perfect and principal. Rather, Chrysippus makes explicit what he 
regards as an implicit assumption of his critics, and then, in mak- 
ing his distinction, contrasts this conception of antecedent causes 
with that of antecedent causes that are auxiliary and proximate 
only. If this is right, it follows that the concept of the causes which 
Cicero labels ‘perfect and principal’ was not a subtle, highly tech- 
nical concept from Stoic physics that makes sense only in the con- 
text of Stoic philosophy. Rather, whatever expression(s) Chrysippus 
used for such causes, it must have been possible to use them for 
causes which non-Stoic philosophers like Chrysippus' opponents? 
believed to be involved in ordinary, standard cases of causation. 


** (8) (a) Quam ob rem, qui ita fatum introducunt ut necessitatem adiungant, in 
eos valebit illa conclusio; (6) qui autem causas antecedentes non dicent perfectas neque 
principales, in eos nihil valebit. 

35 Or, if these are fictitious, at least those non-Stoics whom Chrysippus addresses. 
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To recapitulate briefly, from De fato 41—42.1 we obtain the fol- 
lowing information about Chrysippus’ distinction of causes: 


* the distinction is applied exclusively to antecedent causes in this 
context; 

* perfect and principal antecedent causes necessitate their effect, 
auxiliary and proximate antecedent causes do not; 

* the concept of perfect and principal causes is such that it can- 
not be a highly specialized Stoic technical concept, but must be 
such that non-Stoics such as Chrysippus' addressees would 
readily employ it for ordinary cases of causation. 


After the refutation of the opponents’ argument in De fato 41- 
42.1, Chrysippus sets out to make us understand how he thinks it is 
in the agent's power to assent to impressions—that is, how it is pos- 
sible that acts of assent (and impulses) happen by antecedent causes 
without being necessitated by them.?? For this purpose Chrysippus 
first employs his distinction of causes to the case of assent: 


(6) (a) For as to the fact that assents are said to happen by means of preced- 
ing causes, Chrysippus believes that he can easily explain how this works. 
(b) For, even though an assent cannot occur unless set in motion by an 
impression, nonetheless, since the assent has this impression as proximate 
cause and not as principal cause, it has the reason, as Chrysippus holds, which 
I stated earlier: (c) it 1s not the case that assent can happen without being 
prompted by some force from outside—for it is necessary that an assent be 
set in motion by an impression... (Fat. 42.2) 


In (6) (c) we are not given the full reason or explanation (ratio) Cicero 
talks about in (6) (6). The full reason includes, of course, the fact 
that the antecedent causes need not necessitate their effect—as had 
indeed been stated earlier, in De fato 41—42.1. This point is only made 
by way of analogy in De fato 43 (passage (7) below). 


% Fat. 40 announces the topic to be assent, Fat. 41 mentions impulse only, Fat. 


42-3 talks exclusively about assent. This does not mean that these passages discuss 
different topics. Rather, human impulse is sometimes treated by the Stoics as a kind 
of assent—namely, assent to an impulsive (oppy7txyH) impression. Cf. S. Bobzien, 
‘Stoic Conceptions of Freedom and their Relation to Ethics’, BICS suppl. (1997), 
71—89 at 76—7; M. Frede "The Stoic Conception of Reason', in K. J. Boudouris (ed.), 
Hellenistic Philosophy, ii (Athens, 1993), 50-63 at 58-60. 

'* (6) (a) Quod enim dicantur adsensiones fieri causis antepositis, id quale sit, facile 
a se explicari putat. (6) Nam quamquam adsensio non possit fieri nisi commota viso, 
tamen, cum id visum proximam causam habeat, non principalem, hanc habet 
rationem, ut Chrysippus vult, quam dudum diximus, (c) non ut illa quidem fieri pos- 
sit ulla vi extrinsecus excitata—necesse est enim adsensionem viso commoveri . . . 
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Still, in (6) we can see how Chrysippus made use of his distinction 
of causes in the case of assent. For my purposes it is of paramount 
importance to see that the distinction is here used in exactly the same 
way it was used in De fato 41—42.1: it 1s applied to antecedent or 
preceding causes only. The impression is identified as antecedent 
and proximate cause of the assenting, and is introduced as a neces- 
sary, but not sufficient, condition of it. Thus assent is one of the 
things that, although they have an antecedent cause, are not neces- 
sitated by it. There is one new element in Chrysippus’ explanation: 
assent has to be prompted by some force from outside.” The rest of 
Chrysippus' exposition is given in the form of an analogy. Cicero 
writes: 


(7) (a) .. . but Chrysippus turns to his cylinder and cone, which cannot start 
moving without being pushed. However, when this has happened, he 
believes that from then on the cylinder rolls and the cone spins by their own 
nature. (Fat. 42.3) 


(b) As thus, he states, the person who shoved the cylinder gave it the begin- 
ning of its motion, but did not give it its roll-ability, so likewise, an impres- 
sion, when encountered, will imprint and so to speak stamp its form on the 
mind, but assent [to it] will be in our power; and, just as was said in the 
case of the cylinder, being pushed from outside, for the rest it will move by 
its own power and nature. (Fat. 43.1)? 


The example is used as an explanatory analogy: in (6) it had been 
announced that it is meant to explain the function of the proxim- 
ate antecedent cause in the case of acts of assent. À succession of 


48 There is another difficulty here: according to Stoic psychology, the impression 
itself is not external to the mind (yyeuovucóv), which is the place where assent occurs. 
Assent and impression are not spatially distinct, but are produced by different 
capacities of the mind. It is true, though, that the impressions are externally induced 
(most straightforwardly in the case of perceptual impressions) in that they require 
external objects in order to come into existence. Later sources such as Cicero 
and Plutarch often carelessly confound the internal impression (favracia) and the 
external object (Ómoxe(uevov Kwotv pâs; davracoróv; TO mov THY $avracíav 
(cf. [Plut.] Epit. 4.12.1-3 (Diels, Doxogr. graec. 401-2); SE M 7.241; Tò $awópevov 
Plut. Stoic. rep. 1057B). 

9? (7) (a)...sed revertitur ad cylindrum et ad turbinem suum, quae moveri 
incipere nisi pulsa non possunt. Id autem cum accidit, suapte natura, quod superest, 
et cylindrum volvi et versari turbinem putat. 

^' (7) (b) Ut igitur, inquit, qui protrusit cylindrum, dedit ei principium motionis, 
volubilitatem autem non dedit, sic visum obiectum inprimet illud quidem et quasi 
signabit in animo suam speciem, sed adsensio nostra erit in potestate, eaque, quem- 
admodum in cylindro dictum est, extrinsecus pulsa, quod reliquum est, suapte vi et 
natura movebitur. 
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physical events involving movements of perceptible everyday objects 
is employed in order to make comprehensible the empirically inaccess- 
ible, non-observable, mental processes that take place in the mind. 
The instances of causation on the level of perceptible objects have 
the rolling of the cylinder and the spinning of the cone as their effects. 
On the level of the mind, the effect is the assenting of the person. 

On either level, the instances of causation involve two cooperat- 
ing determining factors. The first factors in each case, the person who 
pushes the cylinder and cone, and the impression, are external or extern- 
ally induced, and can safely be assumed to be proximate causes; for 
the impression had been identified as proximate cause of the assent 
in De fato 42.2. The second factors are described each time as the 
nature of the object that actually moves—41.e. that in which the effect 
happens: the cylinder and the person or, more precisely, the person's 
mind. (For the Stoics there is a difference between a body and its 
nature. Both are corporeal, but the first consists of matter and form 
or active principle, the latter 1s restricted to that form or active prin- 
ciple. This nature of an object is pneuma and hence corporeal itself. 
Thus, the second determining factor is partly identical with the body 
in which the effect takes place, 1.e. the cylinder and the person.) 

Is the second determining factor a cause? That is, is the volubilitas 
a cause of the rolling, and the nature of the person a cause of the 
assenting? It is never called a cause in Cicero."! But it satisfies the 
conditions for something's being a cause as set out in Chrysippus' 
account in Stobaeus (see above, Section I): it is a body (pneuma), 
and it is a ‘that because of which’, as the Latin ablatives (suapte natura 
(Fat. 42), suapte vi et natura (Fat. 43) ) verify. Furthermore, it is the 
decisive factor, which is responsible for whether a particular effect 
ensues, and, in the case of assent, it 1s the reason why the person can 
be held morally accountable. Hence 1t must be a cause. (I shall con- 
sider the issue in which way it is active in Section V.) 

'T he question that needs to be addressed next is how the perfect 
and principal causes are related to the analogy. The standard inter- 
pretation (see above) takes it for granted that the second determining 
factor is a perfect and principal cause of the effect and that it produces 
the effect in cooperation with the external auxiliary and proximate cause, 
which is a necessary condition for the effect. The perfect and principal 
cause is assumed to exist simultaneously with the effect, and to be 


u Nor ts it called a cause in the parallel passage in Gell. NA 7.2.11. 
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internal to the object to which the effect happens.*? So the distinction 
of perfect and principal causes and auxiliary and proximate causes 
is regarded as corresponding to the distinction internal/external. 

Now, it is no doubt correct that in the cases at issue there is a 
cooperation of an external and an internal causal factor which are 
somehow together responsible for the effect. But it is not stated 
anywhere that the internal factor is a perfect and principal cause. As 
said above, in the whole of passage (7) perfect and principal causes 
are not mentioned once. A fortiori, they are not identified with the 
internal factor. This identification of the internal factor with the 
perfect and principal cause can—if at all—be obtained by inference 
only. But there is certainly nothing im the passage that compels one 
to infer this—or even suggests this in any way. 

I shall come back to the analogy. But let me first present the rest 
of the Cicero passage. The last part of Cicero's report from Chrysippus 
comes rather abruptly, and why Chrysippus says what he says zn this 
place is far from clear. (‘The section makes perhaps most sense if read 
as a very condensed final summary of Chrysippus’ whole argumenta- 
tion in De fato 41—3: since the opponents had attacked the principle 
that everything is fated (Fat. 40), its validity has ultimately to be 
defended, and this connection is drawn here.) The passage reads: 


(8) If, then, anything were brought about without an antecedent cause, 
it would be false that everything happens through fate; if, however, it is 
plausible that everything that happens has a cause preceding it, what can 
one put forward for not conceding that everything happens through fate? 
One only has to understand the distinction and difference amongst causes. 
(Fat. 43.2)** 


It is not the details of this passage that concern us here, but rather 
how it relates to Chrysippus’ distinction of causes. Note that the only 


* Cf. n. 23 for proponents of this view. 

43 The same holds for the parallel passage Gell. NA 7.2.11, where we also find 
the contrast of external and internal determining factors. Although the distinction 
of causes is central to the argument reported by Cicero, Gellius does not report it. 
If the distinction was in that context primarily between two types of antecedent 
causes, its absence from Gellius poses no major problem. In that case Gellius—or 
Chrysippus—just disregarded the distinction, since the analogy made it clear on its 
own that the antecedent causes were not necessitating. 

** (8) Quod si aliqua res efficeretur sine causa antecedente, falsum esset omnia fato 
fieri; sin omnibus, quaecumque fiunt, verisimile est causam antecedere, quid adferri 
poterit, cur non omnia fato fieri fatendum sit? modo intellegatur, quae sit causarum 
distinctio ac dissimilitudo. 
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kinds of causes mentioned explicitly are again antecedent causes, and 
it is their relation to the principle that everything is fated that is at 
issue. The distinction and difference amongst causes must be that 
introduced by Chrysippus in De fato 41—1.e. that between perfect 
and principal causes and auxiliary and proximate causes. The sen- 
tence is neutral as to whether these causes are cooperative or altern- 
atives. (The focus on antecedent causes and the stress on difference 
rather than on cooperation, more naturally suggests a distinction 
between causes that are alternatives.) 

With De fato 43 ends Cicero's report from Chrysippus. In De fato 
44-5 Cicero reverts to his framing story left off in De fato 39. These 
surrounding passages do not quote Chrysippus. In De fato 44-5 
Cicero argues that Chrysippus and his libertarian opponents have 
factually the same view, and differ only in terminology. This passage 
is of relevance since it still talks about Chrysippus’ theory of causa- 
tion. Both De fato 44 and De fato 45 discuss two types of antecedent 
causes; I quote the relevant portions: 


(9) As this is how these things are expounded by Chrysippus, if those who 
deny that assents happen through fate . . . admit that impressions precede, 
and nonetheless hold that assents do not happen through fate, since that prox- 
imate and cohesive cause does not bring about the assent, see whether they 
do not say the same thing. For while Chrysippus concedes that the proximate 
and cohesive cause of the assent is placed in the impression, he neither 
concedes that this cause is necessitating for the assenting, nor will he con- 
cede that, if everything happens through fate, everything must happen by 
antecedent and necessitating causes. (Fat. 44)" 


In this passage two types of causes are contrasted. First, there are 
proximate and cohesive (continens) causes. This type of cause is 
identical with the proximate and auxiliary cause: it is referred to as 
‘that’ (illa) proximate and cohesive cause—which is a back reference 
to the proximate and auxiliary cause of De fato 41—2. Moreover, 
Chrysippus is said to hold that the impression is the proximate and 
cohesive cause of assent. Second, and contrasted with the first kind, 


* (g) Haec cum ita sint a Chrysippo explicata, si illi, qui negant adsensiones 
fato fieri . . . concedunt anteire visa, nec tamen fato fieri adsensiones quod proxima 
illa et continens causa non moveat adsensionem, vide, ne idem dicant. Neque enim 
Chrysippus, concedens adsensionis proximam et continens causam esse in viso posi- 
tam neque eam causam esse ad adsentiendum necessarium, concedet ut, si omnia fato 
fiant, omnia causis fiant antecedentibus et necessariis. 
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are the necessitating causes.* The distinction between proximate and 
cohesive causes and necessitating causes is used of antecedent causes, 
and thus the causes are treated as alternative, not as cooperating. 
Chrysippus’ claim that the impression is the proximate and cohesive, 
but not a necessitating cause of assent exactly mirrors his claim in 
De fato 42.2 (passage (6) ) that the impression is proximate and auxili- 
ary, but not perfect and principal cause of assent. This general par- 
allelism, in tandem with the identity of auxiliary and proximate causes 
and proximate and cohesive causes, and the fact that De fato 41-2 
implied that perfect and principal causes, if antecedent, necessitated 
their effect (see above), suggest very strongly that the necessitating 
causes in De fato 44 are the same as the perfect and principal causes 
from De fato 41-2 (and that the latter are hence not cooperating). 

De fato 45 presents a distinction of antecedent causes in terms of 
what is 1n our power: 


(10) Generally, then, there is the following distinction: in some things one 
can truly say that, since these causes preceded, it is not in our power to 
prevent from occurring those things of which they were the causes; but in 
other things, although causes preceded, it is still in our power that that thing 
should occur differently; this distinction is approved of by both parties . . . 
(Fat. 45)" 


There are antecedent causes whose effects (once the causes are in 
play) are not in our power, since the causes necessitate their effect; 
and there are antecedent causes where it is in our power that things 
turn out differently. These latter must correspond to the prox- 
imate and auxiliary or cohesive causes from De fato 41—2 and 44 
respectively. 

Here is a brief summary of the results of the analysis of Cicero 
De fato 41-5: 


+ See Cicero, Top. 60-2 for a related view of necessary and non-necessary causes. 
In Top. 61 we have an example of a necessitating cause that is external: ‘At cum in 
Aiacis navim crispisulcans igneum fulmen iniectum est, inflammatur navis necessario', 
following ‘causa necessaria' in Top. 60. Cicero, for one, does thus not consider the 
necessitating causes as cooperating with, but as an alternative to non-necessitating ones. 
Cf. R. W. Sharples, ‘Causes and Necessary Conditions in the Topica and De Fato’, 
in J. G. F. Powell (ed.), Cicero the Philosopher (Oxford, 1995), 247—71, for a detailed 
discussion of Cicero's conception of cause. 

" (10) Omninoque, cum haec sit distinctio, ut quibusdam in rebus vere dici pos- 
sit, cum hae causae antegressae sint, non esse in nostra potestate, quin illa eveniant, 
quorum causae fuerint; quibusdam autem in rebus causis antegressis in nostra tamen 
esse potestate, ut illud aliter eveniat: hanc distinctionem utrique adprobant . . . 
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* Fat. 41-42.1 introduces the distinction between causes and 
applies it to antecedent causes, in order to refute the argument 
of Fat. 40. 

* Fat. 42.2 applies the distinction of the two types of antecedent 
causes to the case of assent. 

* Fat. 42.2-43.1 introduces the cylinder analogy, and two coop- 
erating causal factors, one internal, one external. The first factor 
can be identified with the auxiliary and proximate cause. The 
second causal factor is the nature of the thing in which the effect 
takes place. Perfect and principal causes are not mentioned. 

* Fat. 43.2 talks about fate and antecedent causes, and mentions 
the distinction of causes. 

* Fat. 44 contains a distinction between proximate and cohesive 
antecedent causes and necessitating antecedent causes which 
corresponds to that between auxiliary and proximate antecedent 
causes and perfect and principal antecedent causes from Fat. 
41-2. 

* Fat. 45 presents a distinction between non-necessitating ante- 
cedent causes and necessitating antecedent causes. The first seem 
to be auxiliary and proximate causes. 


Thus De fato 41-42.2, 44, 45 discuss alternative causes, De fato 
41—42.2, 43.2, 44, 45 talk expressly only about antecedent causes. 
No section talks about a cooperation of causes in one instance of 
causation, nor of a distinction between causes in which one is an 
antecedent cause, the other is not. Given that this is the Quellenlage, 
why is it so consistently assumed (and generally not even argued for) 
that the perfect and principal causes are the second determining 
factor in the cylinder-and-cone analogy? A reply I have encountered 
more than once is: ‘this is obvious’. Before I move on to our evidence 
in other texts, I shall say why this is not obvious. 

In De fato 41.2-42.1 Chrysippus aims at refuting an argument 
designed to challenge the Stoic principle that every event is fated. 
His central point 1s that an antecedent cause need not necessitate its 
effect—having 1n mind in particular the case of impulse and assent. 
In order to show this, he introduces a distinction between causes of 
which one type, if antecedent, would necessitate its effect (the perfect 
and principal cause), the other does not (the auxiliary and proximate 
cause). In De fato 42.2-43 Chrysippus aims at explaining how those 
things which have a non-necessitating antecedent cause (in particular, 
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assents) are brought about, and why we can be held responsible for 
them. For this purpose he makes use of a second distinction between 
determining factors in causation: cooperating external and internal 
factors. The external factor is an auxiliary and proximate antecedent 
cause. The internal factor is not an antecedent cause. 

Now it 1s certainly not obvious that the sort of cause which the 
antecedent cause of assent is not, even though Chrysippus’ opponents 
assumed it to be such (i.e. the perfect and principal cause), is the same 
sort of cause which forms the second determining factor in the instance 
of causation where the (auxiliary and proximate) antecedent non- 
necessary cause is the first determining factor. Chrysippus makes two 
distinct points. For each point he draws on a distinction between 
determining factors. In the first, they are alternatives; in the second, 
they cooperate. Why should the alternative factor of the first point, 
which does not apply to assent, be identical with the cooperating 
factor in the second point? 


III. PLUTARCH, ON STOIC 
SELF-CONTRADICTIONS 1055F-1056D 


The second text in which we find a Chrysippean distinction of 
causes is Plutarch’s On Stoic Self-contradictions. In chapter 47, 
two types of causes are distinguished: the self-sufficient (aùroreàńs) 
cause and the procatarctic (poxarapkrikós) cause. In this chapter 
Plutarch's goal is to demonstrate that Chrysippus' theory of fate is 
incompatible with his theory of impression and assent. His argument- 
ation is somewhat convoluted, but the main structure of the relevant 
section (Stoic. rep. 1o55F—1056D) can by and large be sifted out.** 

Plutarch's general procedure is this: as basis of the ‘Stoic self- 
contradiction’ in question he uses a Chrysippean argument in which 
Chrysippus intends to prove that the impressions are not self- 
sufficient causes of human assent, and that the main responsibility 
lies with the assenting person, because of their moral character.‘ 
(Chrysippus uses as an example the false impressions which, in 
certain special circumstances, are caused in ordinary people by the 


*5 For a detailed analysis of the structure of this passage and its relation to 
Chrysippus' fate theory, see Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, sects. 6.1.1.3, 6.3.4, 
and 6.4.2. 

+ Cf. the reference to the person's badness and weakness in the parallel passage 
in Plut. Stoic. rep. 1057A—B. 
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sages.) Drawing on this argument, Plutarch develops a dilemma for 
Chrysippus. This dilemma is grounded in the assumption that fate, 
being a cause—namely, the cause of all things—for Chrysippus, is 
either a self-sufficient or a procatarctic cause of human assenting. It 
runs like this: 

If, on the one hand, fate is a self-sufficient cause, it will not be the 
cause of all things: for, according to Chrysippus’ argument, human 
assents do not have a self-sufficient antecedent cause, and hence 
fate would not be the cause of assent (Stoic. rep. 1056A—B, p. 55.8—18 
(Teubner)). Or, supposing it were the self-sufficient cause of all 
things, then it would follow that nothing is in our power (Stoic. 
reb. Y056C-D, p. 56.7—9; 12-15). If, on the other hand, fate is a 
procatarctic cause, neither does it determine everything (Stoic. rep. 
1056B-C, p. 55.18—56.2), nor is it invincible and unpreventable 
(Stoic. rep. 1056C; 1056D p. 56.2—7; 10-14; 15-16). Either way, 
Chrysippus contradicts himself: for elsewhere he holds that fate is 
the cause of all things, that there are things in our power, and that 
fate determines everything and is invincible and unpreventable. 

We have good reason to assume that Plutarch has taken over the 
twofold distinction of causes from his Chrysippean source. First, 
the expression ‘self-sufficient cause’ (aùroreàès airtov) occurs in the 
Chrysippean argument reported by Plutarch and should be defin- 
itely Chrysippus'. Then, in the passage under discussion, the term 
auToTeAns occurs six times and the term mpokarapkrikós four times. 
‘They are the only terms used for causes and are treated as a pair. 
This suggests both that Plutarch understood them as at least semi- 
technical terms and that he took them from his source—especially 
as it is Plutarch's distinctive habit in the On Stoic Self-contradictions 
constantly to weave in Stoic terms from his source. 

Moreover, Plutarch's entire ‘proof’ of Chrysippus’ inconsistency 
in Stoic. rep. xo55F—1056D is built on the distinction between causes: 
the validity of his argument depends on the assumption that fate, 
when functioning as antecedent cause, is either self-sufficient or 
procatarctic. In particular, Plutarch's argument has weight against 
Chrysippus only if Chrysippus agreed that the two types of causes 
form an exhaustive disjunction—at least in the context, as anteced- 
ent causes. For this Chrysippus must have had, if not the terms, at 
least the concepts of both kinds of causes. 

What information does the text provide about the two types of causes? 
The expression avToTecAés, which I translated as ‘self-sufficient’, means 
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‘self-sufficient’ or ‘self-complete’. Attributed to a cause, this must 
mean: sufficient in itself to bring about the effect. And, given that 
Chrysippus chose the term, its ordinary meaning should still be at 
least partly preserved in its more technical use.? Hence, we can 
assume that, according to Chrysippus, a self-sufficient cause is a cause 
that is by itself sufficient to produce its effect. 

This 1s confirmed by the way in which Clement gives an account 
of the term 'self-sufficient' used of a cause: "The cohesive cause is 
synonymously also called “self-sufficient”, since it is self-sufficiently 
by itself productive of its effect' (Clem. Strom. 8.9.95.31—96.2, cf. 
IOI.19—20).?! 

Equally, in Sextus’ discussion of causation in Against the Mathem- 
aticians book 9 the adverb avroreAws is used with respect to causes, 
with the meaning ‘bringing about the effect self-sufficiently’: 


Furthermore, if there 1s such a thing as a cause, it is the cause of something 
either self-sufficiently and making use only of its own power, or it needs in 
addition the help of the affected matter, so that the effect is thought of as 
in accordance with a combination of both. (SE M 9 236-7, cf. 242)? 


The contrast here is clearly that between a cause bringing about 
the effect wholly by itself and the effect requiring a combination 
of causal or determining factors. Thus the very name of the self- 
sufficient cause, as well as the accounts of it in Clement and Sextus, 
rule out the possibility that, in order for it to bring about the effect, 
the cooperation of another cause is required. 

It is more difficult to establish the meaning of zpoxatapxrixés. It 
may have been coined by Chrysippus as a technical term. If we take 
it that usually the prefix zpoxata- means something like ‘beforehand’, 
the whole term might translate (i) as ‘that which commences [intr.] 
beforehand’, i.e. before the effect occurs or before a second causal 
factor comes in;? or (i1) as ‘that which initiates [tr.] beforehand’, 


5 "This is perhaps confirmed by the fact that instead of the adjective adroreAzs, at 
one point, he employs the adverb avroreAws. This may indicate that the terms had not 
yet become rigid, and that the common meaning of the word was still partly retained. 

5! guvextixa ÔÈ nep avvovüjos kat adtoteAn Kareirat, éxeióiyrep avTapKws 
dvavTa@v TroimntiKa €oTt ToO ürroreAéopaos. 

For Clement’s identification of aùroreàńs with cuvextixds, see below. 

* Kat pay ef €ort Tt aitiov, row avtoteAws kai (dig pdvov mpooxpwpevov 
Suvdyer Twos eot airtov, Ñ avvepyo) pds TOUTO SeiTrat THS raoxovo1s VANS, WOTE 
TO dToTéAeopa. KaTa kow)v audorépa voeioBat oúvoðov. 

5 Clem. Strom. 8.9. 101.17 states that the procatarctic cause ceases before the effect 
does. 
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e.g. initiates the effect before a second causal factor comes in.* Altern- 
atively, (iii) if we assume that ‘procatarctic’ is understood as ‘before 
the catarctic’, the meaning would be something like ‘that which 
precedes that which is the origin of the effect’.°* All three interpreta- 
tions make sense in the present context, and I do not see how one 
can decide between them. We cannot resort to the later medical and 
philosophical uses of the term for a decision between them, because it 
is quite clear that the later senses differ from the one Chrysippus has 
in mind.” 

But we find more information in the Plutarch passage itself. For in 
Stoic. rep. 1056C Plutarch provides an account of the procatarctic 
cause. (It is unlikely that Plutarch developed this account himself, 
since his argumentation is based on it, and for Chrysippus to be 
affected by the argument, he must have accepted this account. I hence 
assume that Plutarch took the account from his Chrysippean source.) 
He writes: ‘the procatarctic cause is weaker than the self-sufficient 
cause, and it falls short when it is controlled by other [causes], which 
stand in the way . . .' (Stoic. rep. 1056C).°’ This account proceeds by 
delimitation, distinguishing procatarctic causes from self-sufficient 
ones, which further confirms that the two kinds of causes formed part 
of one and the same theory. The characterization of the procatarctic 
cause as weaker than the other implies that no cause can be both self- 
sufficient and procatarctic cause of the same effect. The ‘and’ (kai) 
in the account may be epexegetic, so that the second clause serves to 
explicate the weakness of the procatarctic cause: it is weaker in that 
the effect does not come about if the procatarctic cause is domin- 
ated by other things, presumably other causes, that obstruct it. (In 
Chrysippus' case of an impression as procatarctic cause, the things 
that might obstruct it include the nature and moral disposition of 
the person who has the impression.**) 


* Clem. Strom. 8.9.95.28—9 gives an account of ‘procatarctic’ as ‘that which first 
contributes a starting-point for something to happen’ (rà apwrws adoppyy 
Trapexopeva eis TO yiyveoDaí ti). 

5 "This was suggested by Frede “The Original Notion’, 243 n. 6; similarly O. Rieth, 
Grundbegriffe der stoischen Ethik (Berlin, 1933), 147. 

** Often the procatarctic and the antecedent (mpoņyoúpeva) causes are con- 
sidered as different tvpes that cooperate in one instance of causation. Cf. [Gal.] Def. 
med. 19.392, Gal. Caus. cont. 2 (LS §5F), Caus. puls. 9.2-3; see also Hankinson, 
‘Evidence’, 86-9, Frede, ‘The Original Notion’, 241. 

v |. TO pèv mpokarapkTu.kov atrvov üo0evéorepóv OTL Tot aDroreAo0s kat OÙK 
efixvetrar kparoUpevov vm adrwy éwaraguévov, (or é£aworapévov) .. . 

* Cf. again the parallel passage in Stoic. rep. 1057A—B. 
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We can infer from the quoted account and its context that the char- 
acterization given does not hold for the self-sufficient cause. Hence, 
a self-sufficient cause never falls short, which should mean it always 
brings about its particular effect, and no other forces can prevent it 
from bringing about its effect. This harmonizes well with the informa- 
tion concerning its self-sufficiency which was discussed above. 

It has become clear that the two Chrysippean types of causes in 
Plutarch are alternatives for, and not cooperative in, one instance of 
causation. The structure of Plutarch’s argumentation implies this: 
fate is supposed first to be a self-sufficient cause, then to be a pro- 
catarctic cause, and both times it would be an antecedent cause. 
Cooperation is not considered—there is no hint of it in the whole 
passage. On the contrary, both the name and the characterization of 
the self-sufficient cause preclude this. Being self-sufficient to pro- 
duce the effect, it does not admit of another causal factor that works 
together with it, and a fortiori not of one that is a necessary condi- 
tion for the effect. 


IV. CICERO VERSUS PLUTARCH 


Next I want to argue that the Chrysippean conceptual distinction 
between causes which we find in Plutarch is the same as that 
announced in Cicero, De fato 41, and in particular that the sort of 
cause Cicero labels ‘perfect and principal’ is the same as Plutarch’s 
self-sufficient cause. This has been accepted by many,” but is not 
self-evident. 

Consider first that the general context in which the distinction 
of causes is made is the same in both cases: In Cicero, De fato 41, 
we learn that Chrysippus introduced that distinction in the context 
of the debate about fate and moral responsibility in order to show 
that impressions do not necessitate human assents. The topic of 
chapter 47 of De Stoicorum repugnantts is fate, assent, and that 
which is in our power, and Plutarch presents Chrysippus' argument 
with the introductory sentence that ‘he [Chrysippus] wants to prove 
that the impression is not a self-sufficient cause of assent’ (Stoze. 
rep. 1055F, tH yàp $avracíav BovAópevos ovK o90av avToTeAr THs 


5 So among others Rieth, Grundbegriffe, Theiler, “Tacitus’; Pohlenz, Die Stoa; 
Frede, “The Original Notion’; Duhot, La Conception. 
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ovykatabyncews aitiay aroðeikvúew). This is exactly the thesis which 
Chrysippus wants to demonstrate in Cicero, and which is illustrated 
and explained by the cylinder analogy. Moreover, the types of causes 
are assigned roughly the same function in both texts. One is the type 
of cause that externally induced impressions (or the external objects) 
are in the case of assents; it cooperates with a second causal factor, 
which is in the examples the assenting person’s individual moral 
nature.© The other is a kind of cause which impressions are not in the 
case of assents, and which, if they were of this kind, would prevent 
moral responsibility for the assents lying with the person who assents. 

We should, therefore, expect the distinction of causes to be the 
same in both authors. It would be surprising indeed if in the same 
context Chrysippus introduced two different distinctions, both for 
the same purpose, and in both of which the causes have the same 
function. 

A very strong reason for the identification of Plutarch’s self- 
sufficient cause with Cicero’s perfect cause is that ‘perfectus’ would 
be a natural translation of avroteAés. The identification finds addi- 
tional confirmation in a passage in Origen in which the expression 
avToteAns airia is used in a context very much like that in Cicero 
and Gellius (Orig. Princ. 3.1.4). The passage draws heavily on Stoic 
philosophy, and deals with the issue of moral responsibility, 
emphasizing the point that assenting to evil-doing is not fully deter- 
mined by external factors. This is illustrated with the example of 
adultery. The claim is that the woman is not the avroreAés cause 
of the man’s indiscretion; rather, it is implied, the man’s assenting 
makes him himself responsible. This it is denied that the woman is 
a self-sufficient cause, just as the impression or the external object 
was denied to be a perfect and principal cause in Cicero (and a self- 
sufficient cause in Plutarch). 

It may also be worth mentioning that Clement, after having 
introduced the procatarctic cause as that which first produces the 
starting point for something to happen (see n. 54), adds an example 
of the same family: ‘to the licentious, beauty is the procatarctic cause 
of erotic love. In them it produces amorous inclinations, but it does 
not do so by necessity’ (Clem. Strom. 8.9.95.29—31). The procatarctic 
cause thus pairs well with the self-sufficient one—as alternatives, not 


^" It is more obvious in Gell. NA 7.2.7—14 than in Cicero that moral nature is at 
issue in the cylinder analogy; in Cicero this can be established from the context, in 
particular Fat. 40. 
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co-operating—in examples like Cicero’s and Gellius’. The denial of 
necessitation by the first causal factor in the Clement passage cor- 
responds to Cicero, De fato 41-2 and 44. 

Taking these various pieces of evidence together, I conclude that 
the distinctions of causes in Cicero and Plutarch are the same, and 
in particular that the Chrysippean concept of an adroreAés cause as 
it occurs in Plutarch is the same as the one dealt with in Cicero under 
the name ‘perfect and principal’. But avroreAés means ‘self-sufficient’, 
and we established from the Plutarch passage that Chrysippus under- 
stood it in this way. In line with this, the Plutarch passage implied 
that a self-sufficient cause brings about its effect always and by 
itself—a characteristic that was confirmed by accounts in Clement 
and Sextus. 

It follows that Cicero's perfect and principal cause, too, is self- 
sufficient and produces its effect without the cooperation of any other 
cause. But that means that the standard view—4.e. the view that per- 
fect and principal causes cooperate with auxiliary and proximate 
causes in one instance of causation—is mistaken. It assumes that the 
perfect and principal causes of events are not self-sufficient, but 
require an auxiliary and proximate cause to be effective. And this is 
exactly what is precluded, if—as has been shown—a perfect and prin- 
cipal cause is self-sufficient. Hence, in addition to the lack of any pos- 
itive evidence for the standard interpretation, here we have a strong 
argument against it. This fact has not gone unnoticed. It has led to 
a motley variety of ad hoc explanations, designed to explain away the 
unwelcome incongruity—none of them in my view successful.*! 


V. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE VARIOUS 
PROPERTIES OF CAUSES 


There are, however, various factors which either have led scholars 
to adopt the standard interpretation or have been understood as 
confirming it, and which in any event complicate matters of inter- 
pretation. These centre on several of the terms for causes in Cicero 


^l e.g. Theiler, ‘Tacitus’, 74 [62] n. 122; Long, ‘Determinism and Freedom’, 196 
n. 32; Frede, ‘The Original Notion’, 236, 239; Sorabji, ‘Causation Laws and 
Necessity’, 260-1; Long/Sedley, i. 341; M. Wolff, ‘Hipparchus and the Stoic 
Theory of Motion’, in J. Barnes and M. Mignucci (eds.), Matter and Metaphysics 
(Naples, 1988), 471-545 at 538; Duhot, La Conception, 214. See Sharples, Cicero, 200, 
for an overview of some of them. 
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and Plutarch, and on the relation between cohesive (ovvextikós) and 
self-sufficient causes, following the identification of these in Clement. 
Both issues in any case need sorting out if we are to paint a com- 
prehensive picture of Chrysippus’ causal theory. 

First, we encounter the puzzling fact that Plutarch uses one term 
for each type of cause, whereas Cicero gives two, and, moreover, that, 
with the exception of the above-discussed pair aóroreAés|perfectus, 
they do not correspond very well. This raises the questions: what 
were the Greek terms which Cicero, or his source, translates? and 
are we to infer that Plutarch left two terms out, or rather that Cicero 
added two? Much has been written about this, and in fact any of the 
following situations could lie behind the discrepancy: 


* Chrysippus distinguished two types of causes, and refers 
throughout to each of them with a pair of names. 

* One of the Latin words is a translation of Chrysippus' term for 
the cause, the other translates a Greek term used by Chrysippus 
to explain his concepts. 

* The Latin words both translate Greek terms Chrysippus used 
to explain his concepts. 

* Cicero tried to translate by using two words for one. 

* One of Cicero's terms is a translation, the other added by him 
(or a source) in order to explicate Chrysippus' terminology to 
contemporary readers. 

* Cicero did not attempt to translate the Greek words strictly, pre- 
serving their general meaning, but chose expressions that he 
thought would properly describe the function of the causes in 
Chrysippus' theory. 


The last two possibilities gain their plausibility from the fact that 
Cicero—like philosophers of his time generally—has at his disposal 
a large number of different concepts, classifications, and names of 
causes and would naturally seek to make Chrysippus’ terminology 
comprehensible to those (like himself) who are acquainted with con- 
temporary causal theories. The range of possible explanations of 
Cicero’s terms makes it clear that, in the absence of additional evid- 
ence, we have to rely on conjecture for their Greek origin.” 


^? Cf. e.g. Top. 59; see also later authors such as Galen, Sextus, Clement (texts cited 
above). 

^" Sharples (Cicero, 199—201) gives a fairly comprehensive overview of suggestions 
that have been made in this context. 
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I shall neither attempt to decide between the possibilities, nor make 
a definite suggestion for the underlying Greek words. Instead I shall 
show that Cicero’s choice of terms, whatever its origin, in conjunc- 
tion with our additional evidence on Stoic causal theory, does not 
support the standard interpretation, and that instead it points to a 
straightforward, simple, and consistent understanding of Chrysippus’ 
theory of causes which has several advantages over the various ver- 
sions of the standard interpretation. 

There is, first, Cicero’s term ‘principalis’, which is paired with 
‘perfectus’. It also occurs in De fato 9, a passage in which Cicero does 
not report Stoic doctrine, but speaks im propria persona. There the 
word is used in a way very similar to De fato 41—2: influencing factors 
such as the climate, which are admitted to be antecedent causes of 
some of our character traits, are denied to be principal causes of our 
individual actions. Thus, as in De fato 41-2, ‘principalis’ is used neg- 
atively only. Nothing suggests that a principal cause is the second 
factor in a cooperation of causes. On the contrary, De fato 7—9 sug- 
gests that the climate is seen by Cicero as a principal and antecedent 
cause of some of our general character traits. And this may reflect 
Chrysippus’ view.** 

The phrase ‘principalis causa’ occurs again in the context of Stoic 
fate and modalities in Boethius: 


Opposite to this view [i.e. the Peripatetic one that there are things that both 
can and cannot happen] is the one that states that everything happens through 
fate, which is taught by the Stoics. For what happens through fate occurs 
by way of principal causes; but if this is so, that which does not happen can- 
not be changed. (Boethius, zn Int? 197 M)“ 


This is unlikely to be an adequate presentation of early Stoic the- 
ory. But it makes clear that principal causes were seen either to neces- 
sitate their effects, or at least fully to determine them. This squares 
well with what we learn about perfect and principal causes in Cicero 
(e.g. their being described as ‘causae necessariae’ in De fato 44) and 
about self-sufficient causes elsewhere. 


** This has also been pointed out by Ioppolo, ‘II concetto’, 4515; I disagree, how- 
ever, with her assumption that Fat. 9 presents Chrysippus' argumentation. 

55 cui sententiae contraria est illa quae dicit fato omnia fieri cuius Stoici auctores 
sunt. quod enim fato fit ex principalibus causis evenit, sed si ita est, hoc quod non 
fiat non potest permutari. 
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‘Principalis’ has been repeatedly suggested to be a translation of 
kúpos, although there are no Stoic kupia aitia, or Kupiws airia which 
we know of. I am inclined to think that ‘principal cause’ was not a 
technical term for Chrysippus, nor presumably for Cicero; rather that 
it simply conveyed the idea that, in an instance of causation, some- 
thing is the cause to which the main responsibility for the effect is 
to be attached. But this is, of course, speculative. Still, in this case, 
there could be principal causes that are not self-sufficient, and hence 
although a self-sufficient (or perfect) and principal cause brings about 
the effect all by itself, and does not admit of another cause as a neces- 
sary condition, a principal cause that is not self-sufficient would be one 
that cooperates with another cause. On this assumption, the second 
determining factor in the cylinder analogy could be a principal cause, 
though not a self-sufficient cause.? And it is even conceivable that 
the first factor in a cooperation is a principal cause, and the nature 
of the object is only helping to bring about the effect.” 

‘Principalis’ has also been suggested to be a translation of ouverrucds 
(cohesive),? mainly on the grounds that in Clement’s exposition of 
causal theory in his Stromata we learn in two places that the cohes- 
ive causes were also synonymously called self-sufficient (Strom. 8.9. 
95.31—96.1 and ror.19-20). I do not believe that Cicero could have 
rendered the Greek word ovvexrixds with ‘principalis’. There are any 
number of better Latin words to express aóve£us (cohesion), and the 
assumption that Cicero picked out ‘principalis’ is too far-fetched. 

More serious is the frequently propounded view that by ‘prin- 
cipalis’ Cicero refers to Chrysippus’, or generally Stoic, cohesive 
causes.” This opens up the general question of the relation of the 
Stoic cohesive causes to the perfect and principal causes and the 
cylinder analogy. The main philosophical reasons why it has been 


* [n Top. 59 Cicero makes a similar distinction between efficient causes (causae 
efficientes): ‘for there are some «efficient» causes which plainly produce the effect with- 
out anything helping them, and others which need to be helped’ (sunt entm aliae causae 
quae plane efficiant nulla re adiuvante, aliae quae adiuvari velint). Here we have efficient 
causes which only work with, and also those which work without help. The former 
could include those of the type of the second determining factor in the cylinder ex- 
ample; the latter could correspond to the self-sufficient ones. 

^' So also Ioppolo, ‘Il concetto’, 4514-15. 

“ Clem. Strom. 8.9.96.3-5 calls the pupil’s nature a helping cause of the pupil's 
learning, though this is most certainly not Stoic. 

^* So e.g. Duhot, La Conception, 170-1. 

” e.g. Frede, ‘The Original Notion’, 242-4, Long/Sedley, i. 341, Wolff 1988, 537, 
Duhot, La Conception, 170-1. 
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assumed that Cicero’s perfect and principal cause is the Stoic cohes- 
ive cause, are: (1) that it has been taken for granted that the perfect 
and principal cause forms the second determining factor in the causal 
transaction which 1s initiated by the proximate and auxiliary cause; 
and (ii) that the second determining factor has been held to be a 
cohesive cause. This view has been backed up with the textual point 
mentioned above (iii) that Clement reports that the cohesive cause 
is synonymously called self-sufficient, and that in one case this is 
followed by an example of cooperation of procatarctic, cohesive, and 
helping (ovvepyov) cause (Strom. 8.9.96.2—5). 

However, none of these points stands up to scrutiny. Point (i) has 
been dealt with above. Points (11) and (111) require some discussion 
of the Stoic concept of the cohesive cause and of its development. 
Originally, in early Stoicism, something would be described as a 
‘cohesive cause’ if it caused a thing's being in a certain state, having 
certain essential properties, literally holding that thing (qua being that 
thing) together." This illustrates the fact that the Stoics required 
efficient causes not only of changes or movements (xuwjoets) but also 
of states (oyéaeis)."? A cohesive cause is the cause of a thing's qualities 
(rroiórs), as opposed to merely ‘being qualified’ (mordy). For the 
Stoics, such states involve the presence in the object of a particular 
tension of the pneuma, and this kind of tension is made up by a special 
sort of movement (Tovik) Kivyots). But this tensional movement does 
not count as a change proper (xivyots) of the object and thus does not 
require an antecedent cause. When calling the pneuma in an object 
‘cohesive’ the Stoics thus express a particular function of that pneuma, 
namely the function of holding the object, qua being that object, 
together. The term ouvextixov aitiov, which is standard in later 
taxonomies of causes, is not attested for Chrysippus, or for the early 
Stoics in general. Rather, the cohesive function of pneuma is talked 
about in various forms of the verb avvéxew.? On the assumption that 
Chrysippus had no worked-out classification of causes with technical 
terms for the different kinds, this is not surprising. 


7l e.g. Gal. Caus. cont. 1.1—5 (7 K}; Plen. 3 (7.535 K), Alex. Mixt. 223-4, Plut. Stoic. 
rep. 1053F. 

7 See Section 1; for the Stoic xivnots/axéots distinction, see in particular n. 17. 

73 Cf. the only passage (I have found) attributed to Chrysippus, Plut. Stoic. rep. 
1053F: úno rovrov [i.e. €£e«] yap avvéyeras rà opa ra; Kal TOU TroLOV ékaaTov Eivat 
Tw Efe Guveyouevwy aitios 6 guvéyo ajp otw . . . [or 6 ovvéywv aitios anp otw]. 
Similarly Alex. Mixt. 233-4, reporting Stoic doctrine: auvvéyeo@ar, auvoyy, avveyy, 
ouvéyeta, Gvvéxov. 
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Galen provides us with evidence that later non-Stoics used the 
expression ‘cohesive cause’ in a different way from the early Stoics: 


However, it is above all necessary to remember how we said we were speak- 
ing of the cohesive cause—not in its strict sense, but using the appellative 
loosely. For no one before the Stoics either spoke of or admitted the existence 
of the cohesive cause in the strict sense. And what have before our time been 
spoken of as cohesive have been causes of something's coming about, not of 
existence. (Gal. Syn. puls. 9.458.8-14, trans. Long and Sedley, modified)" 


For the early Stoics cohesive causes are causes of something's exist- 
ing, not of something's coming about. Galen here seems to contrast 
two kinds of effects: coming into being and existence.” Similarly, 
in Caus. cont. 1.5 Galen implies that the Stoics take the cohesive cause 
to be the cause of existing things.” I take this, in both passages, as 
short for ‘being the cause of that object existing as that object’. On 
the other hand, the things that come about the things like diseases, 
in the sense that a person contracts a disease; that is, Galen talks about 
changes of bodies rather than about their coming into existence (Caus. 
cont. 2.1—4). Galen's distinction is thus roughly equivalent to the Stoic 
one of oxéoeis and kwýoes. The quoted Galen passage then further 
suggests that later, and by non-Stoics, ‘cohesive cause’ was used in 
the loose sense of what causes something's coming about, and not 
in the original Stoic sense of something's existing as the object it is.” 
Clement (Strom. 8.9.96.2-5), when presenting the example of the 
cooperation of a cohesive cause with other causes, uses some such 
later, loose sense of ‘cohesive cause’. The teacher is said to be the 
cohesive cause of the pupil’s learning, and learning is a change, not a 
state. In any event, the example does not match the cylinder analogy, 
even in the standard interpretation: for in the standard interpretation 
we would expect the pupil to be the cohesive cause of his learning. 


B Meyuríjota. pévrot xp?) po mávravy ÖTWS épapev óvopd£etv € évíore OUVEKTLKCOY 
aiTiov, ÓTL uj Kuptws, adda KOTAXPULEVOL TH Tpoonyopia. To pev yap Kxupiws 
Aeyopevov aiTiov ouvextixov OUT wrduacé tis AAAS pO THY Drarka@v OÙT elvat 
ouveywpnoe rà 0€ Kai mpo v otov cuvextixa Aeyoueva yevecews TIWOS, OVX 
vmáp£ews atria. 

735 I do not take vrap£is as Umapéts in the Stoic sense (the obtaining of predicates 
of some object), since the Stoics hold that all causes are causes of an vrapé£is in this 
sense, which fits the context in Galen badly. 

^ Vocantur autem a Stoycis non hec coniuncte cause entium, sed subtili partis 
substantia materialis «i.e. pneuma>. Cf. ibid. 1.3, about the pneuma: eius opus esse 
continere alia corpora physica et ea que animalium. 

"7 See also Hankinson, ‘Evidence’, 82-3; Ioppolo, 'Il concetto’, 4541-2. 
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In the strict, early Stoic, understanding of the cohesive cause, it 
is indeed self-sufficient: it is the sufficient cause of an object being 
that object, or being in the state of being that object. However, this 
does not mean that ‘cohesive’ and ‘self-sufficient’ were understood 
by Chrysippus as two alternative ways of expressing membership of 
a cause in a particular class. Rather, originally, the terms ‘cohesive’ 
and ‘self-sufficient’ were employed to describe different, conceptually 
independent, relational properties of causes. And, if one cause was 
both cohesive and self-sufficient, this was so contingently. (When, 
on the other hand, it is understood in the later, non-Stoic, loose way, 
as a cause of change, the cohesive cause is no longer self-sufficient 
to produce the effect.) 

We can now see how the identification of Cicero’s perfect and prin- 
cipal cause with the cohesive cause comes about and where it goes 
wrong. First, as I said above, Cicero’s perfect and principal causes are 
wrongly identified with the second causal factor. Then, the second 
causal factor is wrongly identified with the cohesive cause in the fol- 
lowing way: prompted by later sources which present the cohesive 
cause as a cause of change, the term ‘cohesive cause’ is understood 
not as a relational term that expresses a particular function (holding 
together), but as a term that refers to a particular part of an object 
(the object’s nature), one of whose functions happens to be to hold 
the object together. 

The reasoning that leads to the identification of the second, internal, 
causal factor with the cohesive cause can then be presented as fol- 
lows: ‘that which holds a thing together, 1.e. its cohesive cause, is the 
pneuma in the thing. And the nature of the thing is also this very 
pneuma. But the nature of the thing is the second causal factor in the 
instance of causation in the cylinder analogy. Therefore, the cohesive 
cause is this second causal factor.’ 

This argumentation may prima facie appear valid. But it is not. 
What can be derived is at most that the thing that functions as a cohes- 
ive cause is the same thing as that which functions as the second 
determining factor in the kinds of causation at issue. For ‘cohesive 
cause’ is a functional term. It describes, elliptically, a relation between 
a cause and its effect: the pneuma is the cause; the state of that thing 
being that thing is the effect. From this it does not follow that the 
second causal factor of a change is a cohesive cause of this change. 

The need to understand ouvexrtixdv, or avvexés, or ovvéyov aiTLov 
as describing a function becomes clearer when one examines the two 
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main lines of interpretation which, taking the cohesive cause to be 
part of the object, identify it with the second causal factor. First, it 
has been argued that the external cause will activate the pneuma in 
the object so that its tensional states change from being non-active to 
being ‘active states’. By taking in energy from outside, the cohesive 
cause, when changed into an ‘active state’, becomes the cause of 
motion." Alternatively, the assumption is that no such activation 
takes place, and that the second determining factor—again identified 
with the cohesive cause—is simply the shape or disposition of the 
object." Thus, whereas in the first kind of interpretation the second 
causal factor is active in the sense that it is in a special ‘active state’, 
energy-laden from outside, and is thus an active force, in the second 
it can be called active only in so far as the form or disposition 1s the 
manifestation of the active principle (1.e. the pneuma) in the object. 
In both interpretations the identification of the cohesive cause with 
the second causal factor confounds two distinct functions of the 
pneuma in a changing object. 

Take the case of the rolling cylinder. On the one hand, the 
pneuma is responsible for the cylinder remaining a cylinder while it 
is rolling: this is its nature qua cohesive cause of the cylinder being 
a cylinder—e.g. of its having cylindrical shape. And this is import- 
ant: the Stoics need to be able to say: this same cylinder was first at 
rest, and then, having been pushed, it rolled. But it was a cylinder 
all along, and the very same one. 

On the other hand, this same pneuma is also responsible for a cer- 
tain kind of reaction of the whole body to a certain kind of external 
stimulus or antecedent cause. 'T'he effect here is a movement, not a 
state. In this case the function of the pneuma is not holding the object 
together, and hence it is not the pneuma qua cohesive cause, but it 1s 
the pneuma qua second causal factor of the rolling (1.e. depending on 
which interpretation one favours, either qua being activated to roll, or 
qua disposition to react in a certain way, if appropriately stimulated). 

There is one way of interpreting the cylinder analogy in which 
the above mistake is avoided, and the second causal factor is never- 
theless understood as both self-sufficient and cohesive of the rolling: 
'the external push initiates the moving of the cylinder; but at the 
moment at which the cylinder has started to roll, its nature has 


* The main exponent of this view is M. Frede in ‘The Original Notion’, 242. 
7? This view has been propounded e.g. by M. Wolff in Wolff, ‘Hipparchus’, 533-9. 
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changed from that of a cylinder at rest to that of a rolling cylinder. 
And the nature of the rolling cylinder is a self-sufficient cause of the 
cylinder’s rolling.’ But this kind of argumentation is unsatisfactory, 
for several reasons. 

First, for the Stoics there is no such thing as the nature of the 
rolling cylinder, or analogously of the assenting person. There may 
be a particular ‘being qualified’ (mory) of rolling, but the nature of 
a thing is what it always has, whether or not it is moving.? And 
Chrysippus maintains that the nature (and not any odd temporary 
‘being qualified’) is the second causal factor. Even disregarding 
this point, it is the pneuma of the cylinder as it is both when at rest 
and when rolling (and not as it is only when it is rolling) which is 
responsible for its rolling: its shape (Gellius, NA 7.2.11) or perhaps 
its volubilitas (Gellius, NA 7.2.11; Cicero, Fat. 43). Furthermore, 
Chrysippus insists that every movement has a preceding cause, 
which is a cause of that movement; accordingly, the rolling of the 
cylinder requires an antecedent cause, and hence the internal causal 
factor cannot be self-sufficient in the strict sense.?! 

The argumentation is even less convincing when one considers the 
analogous case of the assenting person, where it would run like this: 
‘when the impression initiates the act of assent the person’s nature 
changes to that of an assenting person (if such 1s the person's nature), 
and the nature of the assenting person (person-while-assenting) 1s 
the self-sufficient cause of the person's assenting.’ This suggestion 
does not work, since, first, again, there 1s no such thing as the nature 
of the assenting person, as opposed to that of the person when not 
assenting; and, second, it is necessary for the attribution of moral 
responsibility that the nature of the person, as 1t exists independently 
of whether the person is in the course of assenting, be the second 
causal factor of the assent. Moral responsibility is to be attached to 
the person, not to the person-while-assenting. In the cylinder ana- 
logy it is thus the nature of the object (its pneuma as it exists inde- 
pendently of whether the object is moving) which is the second causal 
factor. It is hence neither a self-sufficient cause, nor a cohesive cause 
of the effect of assenting. 


2 Cf. Simplicius, in Cat. 212-13; Alex. Fat. 181.13-182.20. 

*! Perhaps the being qualified (zrotdv) as rolling of the rolling cylinder is a self- 
sufficient cause of the cylinder's (being in the state of) being a rolling cylinder. But 
that seems very different from saying that the nature (fvats) of the cylinder is a causal 
factor of the cylinder's (movement of) rolling—which is what our sources state. 
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To sum up, there is no direct evidence that the second causal 
factor in the cylinder analogy is a cohesive cause nor is there any 
compelling indirect evidence for this. The interpretation that the 
second causal factor is the cohesive cause has the disadvantages that it 
squares neither with the meaning of the word ‘cohesive’ (auverriKos, 
guvey1js, or ovvéywv), nor with the evidence we have that for the 
Stoics cohesive causes are causes of states, not changes, and, further, 
it neglects the fact that causes are relative (zpós rt) and consequently 
confounds the distinct functions of the pneuma in an object of (1) hold- 
ing the thing, qua that thing, together, and of (ii) being a co-cause 
of its movement. I conclude that the second causal factor is not a 
cohesive cause. 

For the moment this may suffice with reference to the terms 
‘perfect’, ‘principal’, ‘self-sufficient’, and ‘cohesive’, and the second 
causal factor. We are left with Cicero’s terms for the antecedent cause 
which is necessary but not sufficient for bringing about the effect: 
‘proximus’ and ‘adiuvans’. 

On ‘proximus’ I have nothing new to say. [lpoocexy?s and 
TpokarapkruKós have been suggested as Greek equivalents.* 
Ilpokarapirukós fits well with Plutarch, but can hardly be justified as 
a translation. But then, Cicero may not be translating the Greek word 
in its general meaning, but—influenced by contemporary theories— 
he may be trying to convey the special meaning he thinks the word has 
in this context.” In any event, ‘proximate’ is not obviously helpful 
in describing the kind of cause the impression is in the case of assent 
—except perhaps, as picking out from the many antecedent factors 
that are necessary conditions of the effect the one that, besides being 
active, 1s temporally closest to the time at which the effect obtains. 

The second term, ‘adiuvans’, is easier to make sense of. From the 
way the auxiliary and proximate causes are described in Cicero, and 
the procatarctic cause in Plutarch, ‘helping’ or ‘auxiliary’ would be 
adequate characterizations of one aspect of such causes: namely, that, 
being neither the main cause nor sufficient in themselves to bring 
about the effect, they none the less assist in bringing it about. 


82 


e.g. Frede, ‘The Original Notion’, 241; Duhot, La Conception, 172. 

*3 Cf. Sharples, Cicero, 200. 

* As Donini has observed (Donini, ‘Plutarco’, 23), Cicero's ‘some causes provide 
a preparation for bringing something about’ (praecursionem quandam adhibent ad 
efficiendum) in Top. 59 could be an attempt to render mpoxatapxtixds. See below for 
the context of this passage. 
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It has been noted that ‘adiuvans causa’ would be a natural trans- 
lation of the Greek cuvepyóv aitiov (helping cause) which was used in 
later antiquity. However, the helping cause as described, for example, 
in Clement (Strom. 8.9.101.13-102.12) is clearly a different type of 
cause from Chrysippus’ auxiliary and proximate (or procatarctic) 
cause. In Clement it is contrasted with the procatarctic cause, and it 
is not necessary for the effect, but only intensifies it (Joc. cit.). 

I assume that, if Chrysippus used a word like ouvepyds, this was 
not yet in any technical sense and that he did not introduce a type 
of cause with the name ouvepyov aiTtov. A clearly non-technical use 
very similar to that in De fato can also be found in the passage on 
causation in Cicero’s Topics: 


In this group of causes, without which something is not brought about... 
some causes provide a preparation for bringing something about, and contrib- 
ute things that are themselves helping, although they are not necessitating. 
(Cic. Top. 59) 


These causes (like the ones described in Cic. Fat. 41~5 and Plut. 
Stoic. rep., ch. 47) are necessary but not sufficient conditions for the 
result; ‘adiuvans’ is used to describe a general function of these 
causes, and is not part of the nomenclature of a taxonomy of causes. 

In relation to the term ‘adiuvans’ we encounter a peculiarity in 
Cicero, De fato 41-5, which many have considered problematic: in 
De fato 41-2, Cicero consistently calls the non-sufficient anteced- 
ent cause an auxiliary and proximate cause; but in De fato 44 the 
same kind of cause is twice referred to as proximate and contznens (1.e. 
cohesive or contiguous) cause.?? This has been found puzzling on two 
counts: first, why should the same type of cause, in the same con- 
text be referred to in two different ways; second, on the assumption 
that ‘continens’ translates a Greek term such as ouvextids or ovveynjs, 
with the meaning ‘cohesive’, it has been claimed that ‘cohesive’ is 
an inadequate name for or description of auxiliary and proximate, or 
procatarctic, causes—for, the reasoning runs, it is only the pneuma 


5 huius generis causarum, sine quo non efficitur... alia autem praecursionem 
quandam adhibent ad efficiendum et quaedam afferunt per se adiuvantia, etsi non 
necessaria. 

Ioppolo ‘Il concetto’, 4530-1 argues that Cic. Top. 58—9 is not Chrysippean. I agree 
on this point, but believe that Cicero is putting together various theories, perhaps 
from notes or from memory, and thus we may well find bits from Chrysippus' the- 
ory in the text, since he wrote about Chrysippus’ distinction between causes only a 
month or so before he composed the Topics. *6 Cf. Section II. 
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or nature in a thing which could be rightfully called ‘cohesive’ by 
the Stoics. But we are not confronted with a real problem here. Since 
any solution of the alleged difficulties will remain conjectural, I shall 
sketch two alternatives, leaving the ultimate choice to the reader. 

My own favoured explanation of this discrepancy between De fato 
41-2 and De fato 44 is that there was an underlying Greek word 
ambiguous between ‘helping’ and ‘holding together’, and translated 
in different ways in the two passages. Such a Greek word is ovvepyóv. 
This can either come from the adjective avvepyós, cognate to the verb 
auvepyéew, ‘to help’, and meaning ‘helping’, ‘auxiliary’. But it can also 
be the neuter singular present active participle from the verb cuvépyw 
(cuveipyo)), ‘to hold together’, and accordingly meaning ‘holding 
together'. This ambiguity holds only for accusative and nominative 
singular of the adjective cuvepyos (from auvepyéw) and the participle 
cvvépycv (from auve(t)pyw). Appropriately, in De fato 44 the first 
occurrence of ‘continens’ is in the nominative singular, the second in 
the accusative singular. Hence both could be translations of auvepyov 
(aitcov) when read as forms of the participle cuve(i)pywv. 

But this explanation may appear too whimsical. If one insists that 
Cicero or his source translated an expression such as ouvex7js or 
guvextiKos which meant ‘holding together’ for the Stoics, there need 
still be no inconsistency. It is helpful to remember that these terms 
originally described the function of a cause. This even in Stoic 
physics antecedent causes can meaningfully be called ‘cohesive’. All 
one has to do is apply the familiar Stoic distinction between level of 
everyday experience, and the cosmic level. The antecedent causes of 
individual motions can be looked at in two ways: as procatarctic 
causes they contribute to the motions of individual objects; but, if 
one considers their function in the universe as a whole, they serve to 
hold the universe qua universe together. This is, in fact, the reason 
why the Stoics do not permit events that have no antecedent causes: 
that would (so to say) explode the universe.*’ In this regard it is worth 
recalling that the whole context of Cicero, De fato 39—45, is that of 


" Cf. Alex, Fat. 192.11. Evidence for the use of ovvéyew, etc., in this second sense, 
on the macro-level, in Stoic philosophy is: Alex. Mixt. 223-4, in particular, 
223.26—7 ... TÒ mav T)vo0Üaí re Kai ovvéyecBat, mveóparós Tivos Sia mavrós 
Oujkovros a)TO00...224.7-8 ... ovp uévew Ta oc)uara airiov TÒ GuvéYov aŭta 
mvevpa; cf. Mant. 131.5-10 and Clem. Strom. 5.8; Gal. Plen. 3.7. 525.10—14, 526-7 
K (SVF ii. 439 and 440) for the use of ovvexrix7) aitia in a related context; see also 
the heavily Stoicizing [Aristotle] De Mundo 6, about god, mepi ris T&v wv 
cvvekTik)s arias (397"9); cf. 399" 15 ff. auvéyerat. 
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fate and causal determinism, and that the absence of any isolated 
events is a chief point of the Stoic theory of fate. Hence Cicero's use 
of continens, meaning 'cohesive', for auxiliary and proximate causes, 
would be in no way inconsistent, and not even un-Stoic. 


VI. DOES CHRYSIPPUS' CAUSAL THEORY 
ADMIT OF SELF-SUFFICIENT CAUSES 
OF CHANGE? 


For a full picture of Chrysippus' theory of causes one final question 
needs to be addressed: does the theory admit of any self-sufficient 
causes of change? We know that for Chrysippus all instances of 
change involve antecedent causes. But do all instances of causation 
of change involve two determining factors, one antecedent, the 
other internal to the object in which the effect takes place? Or are 
there cases in which the antecedent cause self-sufficiently produces 
the effect? Before I take another look at Cicero, I shall sketch three 
possible answers to this question which may seem plausible in the 
context of Stoic philosophy. 

The first is based on the Stoic distinction between natural 
motions and other (non-natural or counter-natural) motions.?? One 
may expect that in the case of every natural motion two determining 
factors are involved: first, an antecedent cause; second, the nature 
of the object to which the motion happens—as in the cases of the 
rolling cylinder and the assenting person. On the other hand, in the 
case of counter-natural motion, the antecedent, external cause 
would be self-sufficient in bringing about the effect, and the nature 
of the object is not a causal factor. For example, when you throw 
the cylinder in the air, its upward movement is not a natural move- 
ment, and—one may think—you would be the sufficient cause of its 
moving upward. (A variant of this suggestion could be formulated 
in terms of a distinction between forced and unforced motion.) 

Second, one could adduce the Stoic distinction of motions into 
actions and affections. One may think that the nature of the object, 
as second causal factor, contributes to the effect only if the object 


*5 Cf. Alex. Fat. ch. 13, and Nem. Nat. hom. 105-6 for a Stoic theory of natural 
motions. See also Clem. Strom. 8.9.101.14 Kat rà uê (i.e. TMV altiwyv) Tob kara Piow, 
Ta ÔE TOU mapa pvow. 
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does something, whereas, when the object is only affected by the 
external, antecedent cause, this latter is the self-sufficient cause of 
the change. For instance, when I give assent, my nature is causally 
involved; but if, say, someone stabs me, the change (suffering being 
wounded) is something I am, it is true, affected by, but I am not 
doing anything, and hence I am not considered a causal factor of the 
effect.» 

Third, there is the possibility that in any kind of causation of 
change the nature of the object in which the change occurs is a causal 
factor, since it always depends on the nature of the object whether 
and what change occurs. Even when you throw a pebble into the air, 
although the upward movement is not natural to the pebble, it will 
depend on the nature of the pebble that it moves upwards—a gen- 
erously sized rock would not, given the same antecedent effort of your 
making an attempt to throw it. Similarly, even when someone stabs 
me, the reason that I suffer being wounded is that I am a living 
being—not, for example, a piece of Camembert. So, although J am 
only affected and do not do anything, my nature still contributes to 
the effect—namely, my being wounded. Thus, even if the object does 
not do anything, or if the change is counter-natural, the object’s nature 
(the active principle in the object) is still involved in producing the 
effect. 

So much for the three possibilities. Which would most likely be 
Chrysippus’ choice? Cicero, De fato 39-45, provides some informa- 
tion which points to the third. 'T'here are three sentences which imply 
that Chrysippus maintained that there are no perfect and principal 
antecedent causes: 


(3) Because of this, when we say that everything happens through fate by 
way of antecedent causes we do not want this understood as ‘by perfect and 
principal causes’, but as ‘by auxiliary and proximate causes’. (Fat. 41) 


(4) (6) if everything happens through fate, it follows indeed that everything 
happens by preceding causes, but not by perfect and principal [preceding] 
causes, but by auxiliary and proximate [preceding] causes. (Fat. 41) 


(5) (a) Therefore, against those who introduce fate in such a way that they 
add necessity, the above argument will be valid; (6) but against those who 
will not claim that the antecedent causes are perfect and principal [i.e. 
Chrysippus and like-minded Stoics], it will not be valid. (Fat. 42.1) 


* A similar suggestion has been made by Frede, “The Original Notion’, 236-7. 
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But if there are no perfect and principal antecedent (or preceding) 
causes, then (since there is no change without an antecedent cause) 
all causation of change requires the cooperation of an antecedent 
cause and an internal cause. 

There may be a way of arguing that De fato 41-2 is context depend- 
ent, that Chrysippus is in fact talking only about the motions of the 
soul impulse and assent, and that in £hose cases, when he says 'ante- 
cedent causes’, he means ‘auxiliary and proximate antecedent 
causes’. This would allow interpretation along the lines of the first 
two suggestions. However, given the absence of any further evidence 
on this point, and given the fact that the formulations in Cicero are 
quite straightforward, I propose—tentatively—that my third sug- 
gestion, that there are no self-sufficient causes of change, is what 
Chrysippus had in mind. (Plutarch, Stoic. rep., ch. 47, 1s of no help: 
in Chrysippus’ argument (1055F—1056À) no antecedent self-sufficient 
causes are postulated, and the dilemmatic assumption that fate is 
either a self-sufficient or a procatarctic cause is presumably Plutarch’s 
own, but certainly not Chrysippus’.”°) 

This interpretation may appear extreme. For instance, reusing 
my above example, one may think that—in parallel to the cylinder 
example—it entails that Chrysippus maintained that being stabbed 
is in my power and that I am morally responsible for it. However, this 
does not follow. There is no dispute over the fact that Chrysippus 
regarded the cylinder's nature as second determining factor for its 
rolling, and still did not consider the rolling as in the cylinder's 
power, nor the cylinder morally responsible for its rolling. Hence we 
have no reason to believe that he thought that the fact that the nature 
of an object is involved as a determining factor makes the object 
morally responsible for the effect or renders the effect to be in its 
power. The absence of a self-sufficient antecedent cause and the pres- 
ence of an internal second causal factor are necessary conditions for 
moral responsibility—nothing more.?! 

Furthermore, in this interpretation, the existence of a second, in- 
ternal, causal factor does not make this factor automatically the one 


? Cf. Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, sect. 6.4.2. 

?! For the Stoics, any attribution of moral responsibility presupposes assent. One main 
point of the cylinder-and-cone analogy is to prove the agent's responsibility by means of 
the fact that different people react differently to comparable externally induced stimuli 
(i.e. they give or withhold assent to different impressions). See Bobzien, ‘Stoic Concep- 
tions’, 76-8; and, in more detail, Bobzien, Determinism and Freedom, sects. 6.3.3 and 6.3.5. 
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that bears the main causal responsibility. There is room for further 
distinctions: the internal second determining factor may be a main 
factor in cases of natural movements, or in those cases in which the 
object in question does something, but the external cause may be the 
main factor in other cases. For example, returning to Cicero, De fato 
7-9, we saw that the passage suggests that the climate is the principal 
cause for the formation of some character traits. Here the nature of 
the person may be a mere auxiliary cause (assuming the climatic 
influence to be post-natal). 

The involvement of the nature of the object as internal causal fac- 
tor in all cases of change is less outlandish in a theory such as the 
Stoic one according to which causes are corporeal and the nature of 
things is active pneuma: given that the Stoics defined causal relations 
as involving two bodies and one predicate (see Section I), they may 
have recognized that (in the case of change) the effect is always a func- 
tion of two factors, in that it is always dependent on the cooperation 
of the external body that initiates the change and the nature of the 
body in which the change takes place. The nature of the second body 
is always part of that ‘because of which’ (6/6) the effect obtains. It is 
more than just a necessarv condition of the effect. The nature of an 
object (which is pneuma and part of the active principle) includes 
its characteristic dispositional properties, and these concern equally 
the object's ‘active’ reactions (such as giving assent) and ‘passive’ 
reactions (such as suffering being wounded) to external triggers. The 
object’s nature thus actively contributes to the effect in all cases of 
change: either in so far as the internal factor’s active contribution con- 
sists in just this fact that it is a manifestation of the active principle, 
or pneuma;” or in so far as—even in the cases of ‘mere’ affections— 
there is a ‘transfer of energy’ such that the external trigger makes the 
pneuma in the object change itself and consequently the object.” 

The interpretation suggested here has the additional advantage of 
making sense of Clement’s statement that the cohesive (ovvekrucóv) 
cause is synonymously called ‘self-sufficient’ (aùroreàés). The 
standard interpretation (that the cohesive and self-sufficient cause 
cooperates with the procatarctic cause in cases of change) faces the 
difficulty that both terms, ‘cohesive’ and ‘self-sufficient’, would be 
used in a way alien to their ordinary meaning. 


?? [f one takes M. Wolff's position as a basis; cf. Section V. 
?! If one takes M. Frede's view as a basis: cf. Section V. 
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An alternative has recently been suggested?^ which considers the 
identification of cohesive and self-sufficient cause not to be Stoic. 
The explanation given of the identification is that, because the 
Stoics had no examples of a self-sufficient cause (since there were 
no such causes), later authors identified it with the cohesive cause 
as defined by medical writers. I do not find this explanation very 
plausible. The account of ‘self-sufficient’ in Clement does not fit 
the later medical concept of the cohesive cause, so that one wonders 
how someone could have got the idea of adding it as a second name 
to this cause. 

It seems to me that, on the contrary, the best explanation of the 
claimed synonymy is the fact that at some point (namely, for the early 
Stoics) the two attributes ‘cohesive’ and ‘self-sufficient’, when used 
of causes, actually had the same extension. For according to the sug- 
gested interpretation, for Chrysippus the cohesive causes, being 
causes of states, are indeed the only causes that are self-sufficient in 
bringing about their effect. As I said above, ‘self-sufficient’ originally 
described only a certain feature of causes, and I suggest that later 
the term became an alternative class name for the class of cohesive 
causes, since in the Stoic system for causes it had the same extension 
as ‘cohesive’.”° 

It may be of interest in this context that Clement and Sextus both 
report from causal theories which (1) stress that the effect depends 
on the suitability or fitness (érergóeiórgs) of the body at which the 
effect takes place, and hence the same thing becomes a cause of differ- 
ent effects at different objects;? (11) maintain that every cause is that 
cause relative to the thing at which the effect takes place;?' and (iii) 
state that suitability is a necessary condition and thus a sine qua non 
type cause of the effect.?? I doubt that these theories are early Stoic. 
However, they still show that it was part of the debate over causation 


** By Schröder, ‘Philosophische und medizinische Ursachensystematik und der 
stoische Determinismus’, Prometheus, 15 (1989), 237, followed by Ioppolo, ‘Il con- 
cetto', 4542. 

?5 That a self-sufficiently productive cause was later understood in a way that fits 
the Stoic cohesive cause well is shown in SE M 9.238 and 242, where it is implied 
that, if it is the nature of a cause to bring about an effect self-sufficiently and by using 
its own power, then it brings about its effect all the time. This is exactly what the 
early Stoic cohesive cause does. 

% Clem. Strom. 8.9.100.20—101.3; cf. SE M 9.250-1. 

?" Clem. Strom. 8.9.98.25-30; cf. SE M 9.239 and 243. 

8 Clem. Strom. 8.9.98.7—12; cf. SE M 9.243. 
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that the suitability of the object (which is part of the object’s nature) 
is a necessary condition and a cause of the change even in those cases 
where the change is a mere affection of the object. The difference 
between early Stoics and this later position seems to be this: whereas, 
for the orthodox Stoa, the internal causal factor is corporeal pneuma, 
and thus actively involved in bringing about the effect, for causal 
theories which do not postulate a corporeal active principle, the 
internal causal factor is demoted to a mere necessary condition—at 
least in those cases in which the object at issue is affected only, and 
not doing something. 


VII. RESULTS 


We end up with the following picture of Chrysippus’ theory: if there 
is any basic Stoic distinction between causes, it is that between causes 
of states and causes of change. Causes of states are required in the 
Stoic system in particular in order to explain the existence and con- 
tinuation of individual objects. These causes are cohesive (ovveyy, 
ouvexTika, ...) causes. It follows from their nature (i.e. active 
pneuma) and function of holding together objects gua being these 
objects that they are self-sufficient (avroreAns, perfectus) in bringing 
about their effect. ‘They presumably were thought to necessitate their 
effects. 

On the other hand, any instance of causation of change requires the 
cooperation of at least two causal factors. Hence no cause of change 
is self-sufficient. Every change requires at least one antecedent cause 
(7ponyovpevor, antecedens, . . . ) to get the change started. Changes 
always take place in a body, and the nature of this object is always 
a second causal factor of the effect. Whether and what change 
occurs depends partly on the constitution of the object that changes 
or is changed. The second causal factor is not a cohesive cause 
(cvverrucov atruov) of the effect. 

In the cases of change which Chrysippus discusses, the second 
causal factor is the cause to which the main responsibility for the 
effect is attached. Accordingly it may have been referred to as prin- 
cipal cause (principalis, kópws] kvpics?). When, as in Chrysippus’ 
examples, the first causal factor is not the main cause, it is not a neces- 
sitating (necessarius) cause of the effect. It is only auxiliary (adiuvans, 
ovvepyos?) in bringing about the effect. This is so in the cases of 
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human assent and the rolling of the cylinder. It is possible that 
Chrysippus allowed for cases in which the first causal factor, the 
antecedent cause, was the principal cause, whereas the nature of the 
object is only helping to bring about the effect. We do not know 
whether antecedent principal causes would have been thought to 
necessitate their effect. 
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